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BOUT two years ago there ap- 
peared a volume of some 250 
pages entitled Social Ecology by 

Milla A. Alihan.' Although the book 
was a devastating criticism of sociological 
theory it apparently attracted little atten- 
tion and provoked no great amount of 
discussion. This lack of interest may be 
attributed in large measure to the fact that 
the book deals specifically with human or 
social ecology, a theoretical system that, 
developed during the last twenty years or 
so, has been confined to a rather small 
group of scholars, and has produced no 
published work to speak of beyond nu- 
merous scattered articles in the journals, 
occasional papers read at the meetings of 
the American Sociological Society, and 
somewhat incidental treatment in a few 
introductory text-books in sociology. 
Despite this general lack of attention, 
Alihan’s opening sentence in her Intro- 
duction reads: ‘“The ecological school is 
one of the most definite and influential 
schools in American Sociology at the 
present time.’’ Whether or not such a 
statement exaggerates the importance of 
human or social ecology may be left to 


*Read at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


December 29, 1939. 
1 Published by Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1938. 


others and the future to decide. It is 
sufficient to point out that, as a theoreti- 
cal system and a research method, human 
ecology is deserving of more attention 
than it has yet received and that a critical 
appraisal of and strictures against its basic 
hypotheses, conceptual structure, and 
fundamental conclusions, such as Dr. 
Alihan has written, can not be passed 
lightly by. 

It may be said, in passing, that Dr. Ali- 
han has performed a meritorious service 
in the interest of social science research 
methods and the formulation of logical 
and valid social theory. While her 
critique of the ecological school is almost 
entirely negative, it is not malicious. To 
point out mistakes is not to correct them 
to be sure, and to examine is not to ex- 
plain. Nevertheless, a fair, unbiased crit- 
icism, supported by copious documenta- 
tion, may serve to stimulate the scientists, 
in this case the social ecologists, to re- 
examine their theoretical framework and 
to give it a more careful statement. Like- 
wise, scholars in other schools of social 
thought may be aroused to the crying need 
for a more continuous investigation of 
theories, refinement of concepts, and scru- 
tiny of research methods growing out of 
repeated tests of their adequacy and valid- 
ity. If Dr. Alihan succeeds in some 
measure in accomplishing this end, she 
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will have, athieved her expressed purpose 


very well. 
This paperyis not intended-as a review 
of the Alihagrtreatise. These pfeliminary 


remarks are ‘merely tieant’ tO seve as “a 
point of departure for what is admittedly 
no more than a rather adumbrated/state- 
ment of what it seems to the writer may 
be regarded as approximating an adequate 


and meaningful approach to ‘socio-ecologi- : 


cal theory. That there is need, for some 
such statement is clearly indicated. 

One of the first considerations in the 
construction of a theoretical system. is 


that...of, hypotheses... As,Alihan. has, 


pointed out and as. the ecologists. have 
admitted, practically all of their, basic 


hypotheses have been derived from natural. 


science sources,” . It does,not. seem .to do 
violence .to the ecological position, as in- 
dicated repeatedly in the literature, to say 
thar, ‘‘human’’ ecology.as we are given to 


know it by those who have written about 


it, stems largely from, the physiological 


writings,of C, M.,Child and from. plant. 


and animal ecologies.* The, influence of 
Allee, Clements, . Warming, . W,.M. 
Wheeler, and others is ayowed., The 
Darwinian formula appears extensively 


throughout the theoretical framework of. 


the school,‘ and the influence of certain 


geographers and economists is apparent.® _ 


2B. W. Burgess; ‘Can Neighborhood’ Work Have 


a Scientific Basis?’’ in Park, Burgess; ef ali; The vent 


p."4§- 
AG, M. f. Child, ' ‘Biological Siiiniens of Social. 


Integration,” Proceedings and Papers of the American 
Sociological Society, XX, oo See, also, R. E. 
Park, “Human Ecology,” 
XLIFE, 14-15. 


4Robert BE. Park;, *“Euman Beology,’? siiitidhs 


Journal of Sociology, XLII, 3, 43: #bid,, “Succession, an 
Ecological Concept,'’ American Sociological Review, I, 


176; R. E. Patk and E. W. Burgess, Introduétion to the 
Science of Sociology, p. 574. Some have trédiced Pro- 


fessor’ Park: with founding the’ Ametican school of 


human ecology. Frequent ‘reference to his writings, . 


as well as co those of E,W; Burgess.and: R. D..Mc- 


American Je wn = —— Y;, 


~~ 


In spite of statements in the literature 
to the contrary, there is considerable 
evidence that; the.ecologists hold to a 
theory of “biological and/ot geographic 
determinism in human-affairs. In other 
words, men and their institutions are 
represented as being spatially, temporally, 
and occupationally distributed by the 
operation of forces cither inherent in the 
biological nature of man or existing ex- 
ternal to man in the so-called ‘‘natural 
world’’;® symbiosis as applied to plants 
and animals is regarded as a term equally 
or. similarly, if not. always identically, 
applicable.to man and human groupings;’ 
competition, or competitive-selection, is 
treated largely as a manifestation of a, 
universal and immutable struggle for ex- 
istence and of a process. of ‘‘natural’’ 
selection;®. the..so-called.‘‘biotic equilib- 
rium’’ is defined as the ‘‘natural balance 
between. numbers and. resources, resulting 
in a.telatively stable spatial. and sus- 
tenance: relation, found «in almost - all 
isolated people; no matter what phase of 





Kenzie, is to be explained on the ground that these 
meni ‘wete chiefly instrumental ‘in setting the pattern 
of ‘human ecological study in the United States. 

5 Milla A, Alihan, op. citi, 108-135. 

®R. E, Park, *’Sociology,’’ in Research in the Social 
Sciences, edited by Wilson Gee, p. 12; ébid., ‘The 
Urban Community as a Spatial Pattern and a Moral 
Order;** “ia! The Urban Community, edited by E. W. 
Buitgess, “p. ‘10;‘R. D.. McKenzie, The Metropolitan 
Community, p:'2-45 ; tbid., “The Ecological Approach,’’ 
in Park, Burgess, et a/., The City, pp. 64-65; sbid., 

“The Scope of Human Ecology,” in The Urban Com- 
munity, edited by Burgess, p. 181. 

IR, EB: Park,’‘Human Ecology,”” American soso 
of Sociology, XLII, 4, 13. 

5 R..E,.Park,''Human Bcology,’’ istiinitaandd 
of Sociolagy,, XLII, 10; ibéd., *’ Succession, an Ecological 
Concept,” American Seciological Review, 1, 175; Park 
and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Socéolog, J>-P- 
574, R. .D, McKenzie gives a more economic inter- 
pretation to the process. The loose use of the term 

““competition’’ in the literature of human ecology is 
noticeable and confusing. 
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culture’ they live in,’’ and is, oe **es- 
sentially biological .’’® 

Following very closely the: pattern set 
by the older and now considerably modi- 
fied biological and geographic theories, 
the human ecologists have tended to pro- 
mulgate a theoretical framework for their 
discipline’ which is. markedly  positivis- 
tic,!° deterministic,!" mechanistic,” and 
organismic.'* To be sure, they have been 
unable to ignore altogether the fact of 
culture. In-an apparent attempt to effect 
some sort of reconciliation between man, 
the animal, and man as-a human being 
and the possessor of culture, the ‘‘hu- 
man’’ - ecologists. adopted a -familiar 
device, namely, the dichotomy, | Dichot- 
omizing is not unique, of course, with 


* A. B. Hollingshead, in An Outline of the Principles 
of Sociology, p. 131, edited by Robert E. Park. 

10 Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action, pp. 60-68. 

11 ‘‘Determinism,’’ as here used, refers to the 
setting up of geographical, biological or other 
boundaries, physical limitations or compulsives 
determining human group behavior. See R. E. Park, 
“The Urban Community as a Spatial Pattern and a 
Moral Order,’’ in The Urban Community, edited. by 
E. W. Burgess, pp. 10, 17-18; E. W. Burgess, ‘‘Can 
Neighborhood Work Have a Scientific Basis?’’ in 
The City, edited by Park, Burgess, et a/., pp. 144-145; 
R. D. McKenzie, ‘“The Scope of Human Ecology,” 
in The Urban Community, edited by E. W. Burgess, 
pp. 181-182. 

12 ‘Mechanistic’ refers. to the operation ‘ upon 
man (biological organism, the individual) of physical 
forces, man being passive in the process. -Of course, 
the ecologists are not wholly mechanistic, For 
example, see R. E. Park, “‘Human Ecology,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLU, 12-13, 

13.Cf. E. W. Burgess, “‘Urban- Areas," in Chicago; 
An Experiment in Social Science Research, edited by T. V. 
Smith and L. D. White, p..113; R. D. McKenzie, 
“The Concept of Dominance and World Organiza- 
tion,’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXII, 29-34; 
ébid., ‘‘Demography, Human Geography and Human 
Ecology,’’ in The Fields and Methods of Sociology, 
edited by L. L. Bernard, p. 59; R. E. Park, ‘“The City 
as a Social Laboratory,”’ in Smith and White, op. cét., 
p. 9; #bid., “‘Human Ecology,”’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XLII, 4-5. 
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the biologists and the ecologists; it is a 
common -affliction of the social sciences. 
Illustrative of the dichotomies employed 
extensively by the ecologists are those of 


‘community’. and © ‘‘society,’’. .“‘indi- 
vidual’ and: “‘person,’’ -‘‘natural’’ and 
‘‘cultural,’’ “‘biotic’’ and “‘social,’’ “‘eco- 
logical order’’ and ‘‘social. order,’’ “‘eco- 
logical (competitive). interaction’’. and 


‘‘social interaction.’’ Cateful examina- 
tion of these and similar contrasting cate- 
gories reveals them to be largely arbitrary, 
artificial, and erroneous: That their parts 
are frequently represented .as being. to 
some degree interdependent and -inter- 
related does: not serve to bridge the gaps 
set up between them. In their usage the 
ecologists have displayed conspicuous in- 
consistency and inaccuracy; they have 
contributed to obfuscate thinking rather 
than to clarify it. 

Dichotomies, such as those. mentioned, 
tend to disappear when it is recognized 
that culture, in.its varied and multi-forms, 
wherever found, together with human mo- 
tives of great number and variety, influ- 
ence, ‘condition, and even in some 
instances, determine whete and by what 
means people shall live; that so-called 
symbiotic relations among human beings 
are not immune to the influences of choice, 
taste, initiative, desire, and customary 
and institutional controls; that compe- 
tition is not free and unrestrained, par- 
ticularly among the more civilized 
peoples; that the equilibrium, designated 

s ‘‘biotic,’’ is very much a matter of 
agricultura! and industrial methods, tech- 
nological achievements, systems of eco- 
nomic distribution, dietary practices, 
sanitation, development and application 
of medical knowledge, conscious family 
limitation, and war-making tendencies. 
Modern cultural anthropology has sup- 
plied. us. with an abundance of factual 
material tending to disprove the notion 
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that even the most isolated, homogeneous, 
and preliterate people are living or have 
lived under the imperious compulsion of 
‘natural laws,’’ internal and/or external 
to man as a ‘‘human”’ being. 

Quite unrealistic has been the not incon- 
siderable borrowing from and the draw- 
ing of analogies with plant and animal 
ecology by the ‘‘human”’ ecologists. A 
concept centrally placed in the conceptual 
structure of human ecology is that of 
‘‘community.’’ Contrasted with ‘‘com- 
munity’’ is that other concept of dubious 
meaning, ‘‘society.""* While these terms 
are usually used in a specific sense, they 
are sometimes used interchangeably. 
‘“‘Community"’ as a valid ecological con- 
cept is generally represented as being in its 
essentials analogous to the so-called plant 
community,'® a crude anthropomorphism 
of the plant ecologists. That is to say, 
‘‘community’’ is stripped down until it 
remains barren of all those qualities con- 
sidered social. Piecing together fragmen- 
tary definitions we are led to conclude 
that ‘‘community’’ is essentially a popu- 
lation, territorially distributed and ar- 
ranged, ‘‘rooted in the soil,’ and having 
its individual units living in a symbiotic 
relationship (state of mutual interdepend- 
ence) with each other. Paradoxically, it 
is devoid of communication and consensus. 
It is characterized by competition on the 
level of struggle for existence, very much 
as it is found on the plant and animal 
level, except as modified ‘‘among the less 
isolated peoples’’ by ‘‘society,’’ which is 
represented as a kind of superstructure 


™ Milla A. Alihan, op. céit., pp. 11-49. 

BE. W. Burgess, ‘‘Can Neighborhood Work have 
a Scientific Basis?’’ in Park, Burgess, et a/., The City, 
p. 145; R. E. Park, ‘‘Human Ecology,"’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII, 4, 9-15; bid., ‘‘Sociology,”” 
in Research in the Social Sciences, edited by Wilson Gee, 
pp. 6-7; ébid., ‘Succession, an Ecological Concept,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 1, 175. 


imposed upon ‘“‘community.’’!® The dif- 
ficulty here lies chiefly in the arbitrariness 
and illogicality of the distinctions made 
in dichotomizing, and in the misleading 
character of the analogies actually stated 
and those implied. Further, in the di- 
chotomy under consideration, as well as 
in the others previously mentioned, the 
ecologists commonly represent the second 
part of each dichotomy as symbolizing 
something of a higher order than the first 
part, the former as something superim- 
posed upon the latter, thus representing a 
dualism of ‘‘society’’ on two levels— 
“biotic society’’ and ‘cultural society.’’!” 
Are these two different kinds of society, 
as we might well be led to believe, or are 
they merely two different and rather gen- 
eralized aspects of society as a whole?!* 
One more point in this connection. 
The bifurcation of the processes of inter- 
action into ecological and social is forced 
and misrepresentative of the facts of ex- 
perience.'® As experienced, they belong 
together and are inseparable. For pur- 
poses of analysis, there may be some 
justification for this and similar dichot- 
omies, but it should be remembered that 
analysis is the beginning of understand- 
ing, and that synthesis according to some 
valid scheme is the end. So far the human 


%R. E. Park, ‘‘Human Ecology,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII, 13-15. This point of view 
is not consistently maintained by human ecologists. 

17 Robert E. Park, ‘‘Human Ecology,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLII, 1-15. 

18 Cf. E. W. Burgess, ‘‘Can Neighborhood Work 
Have a Scientific Basis?’’ in The City, edited by Park, 
Burgess, et a/., pp. 144-147; R. E. Park, ‘‘Human 
Ecology,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XLII, 14; 
ibid., “‘Community Organization and Juvenile 
Delinquency,”’ in The City, pp. 105-106; 4sbid., 
“Sociology,” in Research in the Social Sciences, edited 
by Wilson Gee, p. 9; Louis Wirth, ‘“The Scope and 
Problems of the Community,"’ Pub. of the American 
Sociological Society, XXVII, No. 2, pp. 61-73; #bid., 
The Ghetto, p. 71. 

19 Milla A. Alihan, op. cit., pp. 136-203. 
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ecologists have provided no integrated, 
coherent, consistent, and verifiable syn- 
thesis. In other words, they have not 
developed a complete and logical theo- 
retical system. They have presented nu- 
merous hypotheses, gleaned mainly from 
the ‘‘natural’’ sciences and principally 
from the biological sciences, and these 
fragmentary gleanings have been set up 
as postulates from which we are asked to 
construct a science or sciences of human 
actions and relationships. 

The usual second step in scientific pro- 
cedure is to test hypotheses by means of 
factual studies. Acting upon|the assump- 
tion that our hypotheses are significant 
and workable, we begin the task of col- 
lecting, selecting, collating, classifying, 
summarizing, and generalizing data that 
seem pertinent to the purpose we have in 
mind. For this task several methods will 
be employed—those for gathering the data 
and those suitable for the manipulation of 
those data. 

Human ecology has been hailed in cer- 
tain quarters as having made an important 
contribution to so-called quantitative 
sociology. In other words, it is held 
that perhaps its greatest contributions 
have been methodological and factual. 
In some significant respects this conten- 
tion is eminently true,?° in other respects 
the results of the application of ecological 
methods and techniques are disappoint- 
ing. 


20 Relatively few studies of a distinctly ecological 
character have been published. Researches that 
have some socio-ecological significance, albeit in an 
incidental way, include numerous ones in the fields 
of demography, human geography, regionalism, 
economic history, and urban and rural community 
organization. 

21 Cf. J. H. S. Bossard, in a review of Milla A. 
Alihan, Social Ecology, American Sociological Review, 
4, Pp. 119-120; Frank A. Ross, ‘‘Ecology and the 
Statistical Method,'’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIII, 507-522. 
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Without undertaking to evaluate the 
results of ecological research as to their 
methodological importance beyond the 
point of indicating that their values, how- 
ever great they may be in themselves, are 
derived from concrete studies too narrowly 
confined to a single and somewhat unique 
area, namely, the large American city, we 
shall proceed to the third step in the de- 
velopment of a scientific system—the 
formulation of a conceptual and theoreti- 
cal framework. Such conceptual and 
theoretical generalizations should be de- 
rived inductively and should grow natu- 
rally and logically from the factual studies. 
That this is not generally true in human 
ecology is undoubtedly one of its greatest 
weaknesses. Ideally, the testing of ten- 
tative theoretical hypotheses by whatever 
methodological techniques prove feasible 
and serve the purpose for which they are 
intended should be followed by the emer- 
gence of conclusions that either verify or 
deny or modify the original hypothetical 
propositions, these conclusions being ca- 
pable of formulation into statements of 
generalized principles or laws. These, in 
turn, become hypotheses subject to further 
testing by step-by-step systematic proce- 
dures, each one being carefully reproduced, 
checked, and verified. It is the conten- 
tion of the critics of the ecological school 
that so far most of its concepts and gen- 
eralizations have not been so defined and 
derived. The difficulty, it would seem, 
lies not so much with faulty methods as it 
does with inconsistent and biased theoreti- 
cal assumptions, too many @ priori con- 
clusions, and discrepancies between the 
theoretical formulations and the factual 
observations. 

So incisive has been the criticism of 
Alihan and others of the theoretical po- 
sition of the human ecologists that one 
might be led to doubt if any value could 
possibly inhere in such a system of theory. 
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Certainly a thorough-going revision ‘and 
restatement of ecological theory: is called 
for. This is a task to:the performance of 
which the human ecologists should: im- 
mediately: set themselves. All ‘that may 
be involved in the process is not presently 
clear, but the general direction and form 
it may presumably take is rather definitely 
indicated. It. must suffice here to merely 
state, more or less: tentatively; some of 
the criteria which may serve as guides in 
the recasting process. 

First, it must be decided with definite- 
ness and with greater finality than at 
present what phenomena will fall within 
the scope of “‘human’’ ecology.’ This 
will call: for a more exact and ‘precise 
definition of the field. . If the discipline 
is to retain: its present designation of 
‘‘human’’ ecology, or'is to be identified as 
social ecology, manifestly it should con- 
fine itself to the investigation: of essen- 
tially “‘human’’. and/or: ‘‘social’’ data. 
If it is to be “‘ecology’’ then: it should 
approach the ecological: study of these 
data in terms given in the data themselves 
rather than from the point of view, ‘the 
conceptual connotations, and the some- 
times questionable assumptions of the 
plant and animal ecologies. | Stated some- 
what differently, ‘‘human’’ ecology must 
free itself from its primary dependence 
upon organic ecology, thus obviating 
the dangerous dichotomies, questionable 
analogies; necessary modifications and 
equivocations, the over-straining of con- 
cepts, and the fantastic theoretical impli- 
cations and.claims with which it is-now 
burdened. If “‘human’’ ecology, so liber- 
ated, will concentrate-on the study of the 
distributive aspects of human beings and 
their: institutions by methods ‘suited to 
such material and ‘then analyze and inter- 
pret its data in terms: of its ecological 
conceptual scheme, it may well make a 
place for itself among the social sciences 
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and: beyond the criticism of its friends and 
the mockery ‘of its detractors. 

Secondly, and related to what has ‘just 
been said, there is the necessity: for de- 
termining whether “‘human’’ ecology’ is 
to be a social science discipline or largely 
an appendage to biological ecology: This 
point is raised not for the: purpose of 
merely quibbling; it is-one forced upon 
us bythe ecologists themselves: » Ac- 
cording: to them: ‘‘the two: fundamental 
aspects of human organization’’ are “‘com- 
munity’’ and: “‘society:’’ « ‘'So. distinct 
are they,’’ says Alihan, ‘‘that the ecolo- 
gists: assign each category to a different 
discipline. ‘Community’ is regarded: as 
the subject matter of human ecology, 
while'<‘society’ is included in the scope 
of social psychology.’'?? Regardless of 
the fact that the concepts ‘are frequently 
treated by the ecologists: as overlapping 
and even interchangeable, the formal dis- 
tinction ‘remains ‘valid. This: being the 
case, ‘‘community’’ is the major: concept 
in the conceptual framework of ‘‘human”’ 
ecology; and ‘‘society,’’-an-equivocal term 
at best; is regarded as a nonecological con- 
cept. «Actually, the ecologists do not 
limit their studies to “‘community,’’ so 
defined, but: weave back and forth across 
the boundary line of their own making. 
If they had confined their theoretical as- 
sumptions ‘and conclusions and their re- 
searches ‘to ‘‘community’’ in the sense in 
which they first borrowed the concept 
from biological ecology they would be 
biological ecologists and not ‘““human’” or 
“social’’ ecologists. As it is, by walking 
with one foot in the gutter and the other 
on the curb, they have tended to create a 
sort of hybrid discipline, very much on 
the order of the now discredited organis- 
mic sociology, which ‘“‘human’’ ecology 
resembles..in certain marked respects. 


* Milla A. Alihan, op. cit., p. 11. 

















Since the leading: human ecologists; at 
least.in America, are sociologists seeking 
to: develop sociology:.into a! ‘‘natural’’ 
and exact.science, they, like some of their 
predecessors, turned to: the»spatial: scheme 
of. human geography, the-spatio-temporal 
framework of. classical. mechanics; :; the 
specifically. distribution theories, of :¢co- 
nomics; and: principally to: the: plant: and 
animal ecologies. for similarities-and paral- 
lels between, the: physical cand» concrete 
elements and» processes |,in :-these,, other 
fields, on the one hand,.and <“‘the less 
evolved -.aspects: of /humamn, life’’ in» the 
human,community,on the other: |.) 
It! is to -be; questioned : seriously «if :such 
obvious. dependence.,.on. the. “‘natural’’ 
sciences has contributed: constructively.to 
the development ofa science:of ;““human’’ 
ecology,., It has,:'rather, made for con- 
fusion, . distortion, of, facts, illegical’ -de- 
ductions,.. crude ..anthropormorphization; 
and fantastic. attempts.to synthesize iri- 
compatible: physical and: social. factors. 
The borrowing of terms as:not unique!and 
is not, in itself, a serious offense; but, the 
drawing of analogies that are farfetched 
and inaccurate is less excusable. The 
human community, as a social entity, and 


regatded in itsspatial and distributive as~ 


pects, is ‘any observable; and /expericatial 


phenomenon, worthy of scientific, ins 
vestigation in its own right, without the | 
student having to concern himself with’. 


the ‘‘naturalness’’ or the ‘‘unnaturalness’’ 
of the phenomenon. The sooner we cease 
considering such things as fauna and flora, 
neurons. and: protons; chemical ‘elements 
and ‘physical. processes ’as‘ uniquely’ **nat« 
ural,’ and suclpthings:as:persons; families, 
attitudes, values; folkways and mores, 
language and communication; ’ and: the 
like, as “unnatural,” and the more 
promptly. we in .the: social sciences. rid 
ourselves. of our sense.,.of. inferiority in 
comparison with those working in» the 
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physical » and: :biological sciences, »the 
more readily»;:will the. invidious. and 
fallacious bifurcation of the sciences into 
the ‘‘natural’’ and: the. ‘‘unnatural"’: dis- 
appear. -And, accordingly, will our tend- 
ency: to: lean upon: and: draw: from the so- 
called “‘natural’’; sciences diminish and. we 
will; become-more self-reliant, wesc 
and: scientifically productive: 

»o Tf, human ecology ‘will center: its atten- 
tion upon, the description, measurement, 
analysis; and explanation of the spatial 
and temporal, distribution. of | social. and 
cultural:data it may become-in-truth a 
significant! social science discipline; Hu- 
man» ecology will :be,» then, not-a: meta- 
physical apology for a:monistic: view. -of 
man’s sustenance’ relations. -with-.other 
men,» but: the «scientific. study. of,:man’s 
social: .adjustment, behavior -as affected by 
and-in tur. conditioning ‘his distribution 
in space: dnd time: .Thus,:limited in» its 
scope and freed from its present naturalis- 
tic-assumptions and implications, its irrel- 
evancies and discrepancies, ‘‘human’’.ecol- 
ogy will. be social, ecology, capable: of 
developing a theoretical system consistent 
with the facts that are the recognized 
object-matter of its researches and the 


. touchstones jof its | theoretical ~formula- 
/, tons. 


-Finally, once Roving achieved an es- 
tablished position as a scientific discipline 


swith a ‘tunity between theory and facts, 
between doctrine and methods, 


and be- 
tween approach and conclusions derived 
from factual analysis,’'** it will remiaif to 
besdecided: what relation ‘social ecology is 
to have’ with the larger’ body ‘of social 
theory: Although it would be premaruré 
to attempt to reach a decision‘at'this time; 
it thay not be’ amiss to venture some con- 
jecttires” on’ the matter. 

Historically, what has’ come to’ ‘be 


1% Tbéd., pe2s2: 
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known in the United States as human 
ecology has been closely associated with 
the development of sociology, particularly 
as the latter subject has advanced in the 
last quarter of a century from one of broad 
philosophical generalizations to one more 
largely characterized by the empirical ap- 
proach and more refined research tech- 
niques. Perhaps it has been unfortunate 
for human ecology that it has been thus 
intimately identified with sociology dur- 
ing a most critical period in the latter's 
history. If sociology as a discipline had 
not been suffering from a plurality of 
diverse theories, a confusion of concepts, 
a multiplicity of techniques, and variant 
trends, but had, on the contrary, presented 
a more harmonious and unified approach 
and the unity of an integrated theoretical 
scheme, human ecology, as one of the 
youngest of the sociological systems, 
might have fared better. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect of human ecology that 
it achieve order and system within itself 
as long as its parental discipline remains 
in a state of relative chaos. If it were to 
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develop into a logical and coherent theo- 
retical system in its own right, it would of 
necessity—by reason of its limited scope 
and the selected nature of its data—have 
to be integrated into a larger and more 
inclusive theoretical framework or find 
its place as a borderline field among the 
social sciences. Since sociology, in its 
present disjointed and immature state, 
does not seem to be very rapidly approach- 
ing the stature of a clearly defined and 
definitely refined special social science, 
occupying a certain and secure position in 
the scientific world, and since the kind of 
social ecology projected in this paper will, 
if realized, constitute a rather specialized 
subsystem of a larger and more inclusive 
system of social theory, it is anticipated 
that social ecology will naturally take 
its place in the hierarchy of sciences as a 
borderline discipline somewhat akin to 
social psychology and social economics in 
the essentially social field and to physi- 
cal chemistry and bio-chemistry in the 
fields of the physical and biological sci- 
ences. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT USING THE 
TECHNIQUE OF ANALYSIS BY SELECTIVE 
CONTROL 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


HE purpose of this paper is to 

demonstrate the possibility of ap- 

plying the familiar control group 
method of comparison to 2127 former high 
school students concerning whom only 
simple records of the past and present 
facts of their personal histories were 
available. Recent sociological research 
has contributed to our knowledge of de- 
tailed and searching personal history 


documents! and to our understanding of 
the techniques of constructing sociometric 
scales? that measure small differences. 
Unfortunately these refined methods re- 
quire long interviews with the subjects 
of the investigation, thus seriously limit- 


1 John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History, 1935. 
2 E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in 
the Depression, 1936, and R. F. Sletto, Construction of 


Personality Scales, 1937. 











ing the extension of refined methods to 
past records or to large present samples. 
Meanwhile there exist in public and pri- 
vate records enormous quantities of facts 
about millions of people. The recording 
of these facts is often crude, frequently 
inaccurate, and sometimes incomplete. 
In spite of these handicaps the present 
study shows that some scientific use of 
such data is possible when systematic 
procedure using a control group is applied. 

One of the invariable prerequisites to 
the successful use of the experimental 
method in the form of comparisons be- 
tween a control group and an experimen- 
tal group has been use of measured controls 
and measured criteria of terminal effect.’ 
While measurement is without doubt the 
most reliable form of quantitative de- 
scription to use in equating factors be- 
tween the experimental group and the 
control group, it appears from the present 
study that significant differences may be 
obtained when non-measured factors in 
personal histories are used for matched 
comparisons. But before passing to the 
technical analysis that is the chief con- 
tribution of this paper, let us describe the 
““experiment’’ in simple terms. 

Mrs. Helen F. Christiansen, of the At- 
tendance Department of the St. Paul Public 
Schools, conceived of a study of ‘The 
Relation of School Progress, Measured in 
Terms of the Total Amount of School 
Attendance or Course Completion, to Sub- 
sequent Economic Adjustment.’’* We 


* This problem has been analyzed in a series of 
papers by F. Stuart Chapin: ‘“The Problem of Controls 
in Experimental Sociology,’’ Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. 9, No. 9, May 1931; ‘“The Advantages 
of Experimental Sociology in the Study of Family 
Group Patterns,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 11, No. 2, 


December 1932; and ‘‘Design for Social Experiments,"’ 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 3, No. 6, December 
1938. 

‘M. A. Thesis, June 1938, University of Minnesota 
Library. 
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quote the following paragraphs descrip- 
tive of this experiment from our general 
comparative study of experimental tech- 
niques in 1938 .° 


This experiment was based upon the high school 
records and community experiences of 2127 boys and 
girls who left four St. Paul high schools in the school 
year of 1926, as graduates, or after having completed 
from one to three years of their high school course. 
There were only four St. Paul high schools at this 
date so that the experiment concerns the whole 
universe and not a sample. The year 1926 was taken 
because it was the earliest year for which comparable 
records on a large number of students were available. 
Moreover, since the follow-up was to the year 1935, 
there was thus a period of nine years in which these 
individuals could work out economic adjustments. 

The working hypothesis of this study was: a 
greater degree of progress in high school leads to a 
correspondingly higher degree of economic adjust- 
ment in the community. Thus, the two variable 
factors whose relationship is to be measured are ones 
that lie at the heart of educational policy. Do we 
not spend millions of dollars annually to support 
high school education on the assumption that this 
hypothesis is a true statement of social relationship? 
Of course, there are other purposes of high school 
education besides economic adjustment, but certainly 
economic adjustment is one of the most practical 
considerations. 


Many studies of social relationships 
qualify their conclusions by the state- 
ment, ‘‘other things being equal,’’ so and 
so takes place. For example, we attempt 
by public education to equalize oppor- 
tunity. But how far is this end accom- 
plished when the children of families 
whose parents are of foreign birth or ex- 
traction, whose father’s occupation is 
unskilled, or who come from blighted 
neighborhoods, drop out of school and 
fail to complete more often than those 
with greater advantages of social status? 
Evidently in studies of the effect upon 
individual adjustment of the number of 
years of formal education, selective fac- 


5Chapin, ‘Design for Social Experiments," 
Amer. Soc. Rev., 3 (Dec. 1938), p. 789. The data may 
also be viewed as a sample of many years. 
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tors are at work: » Hence; it:is too often 
true that other things»are not equal. 

In: the study»now’ to: be «described, ian 
attempt was made to hold ‘constant:six 
factors that would influence eventual eco- 
nomic adjustment if these factors were 
allowed. to,,vary...In. this-study. we.can 
therefore say we have. measured the effect 
upon am individual child's: adjustment in 
the Community, of different dutations’ of 


ORIGINAL _ ‘1194 














that might:really be due to differences «in 
length of exposure: to: the opportunitics.of 
high school education: » By holding these 
factors:)constant as between »an.experi- 
mental group of: girls ‘and. boys »who 
graduated from a four years’: high school 
courseyirand a»control group who» left 
school: before graduation, we even: up: the 
extraneous::factors and bring into relief 
thestwor things! we wish to measure, the 
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GROUP OF - INTERVIEWED. ...., FIVE: CONTROL : SIZ CommOL SIX PEECISA 
2127 IN 1935 SAMPLES SAMPLES CONTROL SAMPLES 
é‘ : {%6 ows hoo B =290 r=% 
2127 
ElGg oa 
| STUDENTS 
1130 5 ae ae — Re ae ERE 
1 \ Wa Qi 
997 5 “T *"200 ~ 145 agora 3 
wou-caapmatas [47 > mou Gus 7 J.T) mom-craps|~ ~~) 7.7 >) sow-akaps [- 4 NON-GRADS 
' 1 | 
* ' i ‘ 
; 
TOTALS as 1194 i "400 I 290 ' 46 
1 ' ! ' 
j ' t t 
' ! y 
SHRINKAGE $33 my ft hie oul 
“ts STi. COMTROLS CONTROL PRACISION OF 
42 = Moved Away 2. Father's Odei, “| ADDED CONTROL, .BY 
575 - Not Found 2. Parent Nat'l'ty IDET ICAL 
295 + Records I Neighborhood 6... Average INDIVIDUAL 
Incomplete . Age H.§. Marks MATCHING 
5.) Sex 


Fiour® 1. Frow CxArtr 


high school education, ‘‘six, other things 
being equal.'’ Thus, we have ‘tried.to 
face squarely the. limitation. set. by the 
usual phrase, ‘other things. being equal,’ 
because we. have made equal. six factots— 
father’s occupation, patents’ nationality; 
neighborhood, status, sex, age (in) years, 
and average high school grades... When 
these factors are not held constant, they 
may in and of themselves, explain’ differ- 
ences in eventual, economic adjustment 


amount of. ;high. school, education ..and 
economic adjustment. 

Figure x shows im gtaphic form the 
shrinkage of cases from the original 2127 
to the final.46. This elimination of 2081 
Casesy or, :,97.8., percent, illustrates. two 
difficulties of! all.such studies: first,.the 
large proportion ‘of ‘cases, 43.8 percent, 
of 933 not found fot interview" in 1935 
or inaccessible because of moving, away, 
incomplete records, or death; and second, 


— 
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the large, proportion, of. cases, 54 percent, 
or, 1148 eliminated. in the. process.of match-, 
ing on six controls. Stouffer’, bancdevised 


rae 


Selina sri sesitpatan what could have, 
been, the effect if.the unknown cases, had: 
shown: a, certain..amount of; bias.: Since: 
the Lazarsfeld-Stouffer, correction, is based, 
tive sampling procedure, pe the. pesaent 
study is one utilizing controls to, obtain. 
pure. or..homogencous samples, we. haye 
not, attempted this correction device but, 
confine our analysis to the 1194 cases in- 
terviewed in 1935. 


The purpose of the Christiansem study. a 


was to isolate the presumed cause and 
effect relationship between length of ex- 
posure-to‘high school education as a cause 
(from..1922=1926) and..economic¢ adjust- 
ment as the effect (as found in 1935). To 
extticate the relationship between two 
factors from the usual complex of in- 
fluences, it was necessary to-control by 
matching as<many ‘factors as possible. 
As we have indicated, six factors which, 
if uncontrolled, might themselves explain 
the. relationship, wereheld constant as 
far as this could be done, considering the 


fact that each was essentially’an unmeas- 


ured factor derived from — in- 
adequate records... 


., ‘These.-factors: may. be. “Tisted i in two 
clamcs., ~The first. class-consists, of, factors 


of social -Status,.such, as @eA father's, oc 


Swe 


cupational class’,.(2.) parents’ nationality; 
@?: neighborhood, status.*® ~The, second, 


6 *s. ¥3 Stout and % s Lazarsfeld, “The Family 
— 1937, “Social” Science Research’ 
Council, Bulletin’ 56.6 75nd footnote of p. ¥6."" 
SA Cosverted “itito “frimetical” weights © in* wibiew 
Class; = :p-points; Clase di => points ;vetc:> ‘Bor. 
composition of the. classes,-see- the Barr-Taussig:. Scale, 
of Occupations-in Terman’s Genetic Studies. of Genius, 
1925, pp: 66-72. PT, 
*Ratings of areas of the city of St. Paul by the 


money. income; and (4) persistence. 
‘Yast factor is quite intangible, although 
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class... consists, of , factors. of . individual. 
difference, such as (4), chronological, age; 
(5)\sex; and (6) ayerage of all high school, 
marks, ®. 

.|The test, of, the cffectinencss of these.six. 
controls may rest .upom the results of aps 
plying .. them, ..Certainly, .as..we.. shall 
show, the use of these controls did, in, the 
third) set, of samples. yield .a, much, more 
decisive: result in. favor, of the graduates 
than. was found. in: the: first. crude, control 
sample, This result. indicates that even 
these few controls were effective. in equal- 
izing ‘individual factors, and the social, 
status influences favorable at the outset 


4;@@ygraduates and unfavorable to non- 


gtaduates.,,..We are not, however, here 
concerned with the problem of causation 
so much as with an analysis of the tech- 
nique of usitig’ rough nonmeasured factors 
and nonmeasured criteria of effect. 
Before passing on to an analysis of the 
effect on selective criteria of adjustment 
of the six factors of control, it should be 
noted that it was not possible<to-control 
four additional factors which» should be 
controlled in any repetition of the°éxperi- 
ment. We refer to (1) physical health; 
(2) number of broken homes;.(3) exact 
The 


recent studies!® seem to suggest the possi- 
bility of its measurement and it,may have. 
an scsiidacnathe upon. egueational: 





é: D, £,- anid F—converted into ‘atledity naira 
equivalents: A-=-6; B= 5; erc.-- , 
2* Taken ascindicarion of: imtettigtas> inthe absence: 
of information about the HQ, asd-grouped. in- five’ 
classes—A, B, C, D, and. E,. gpayereed into athiteary: 
numerical ‘equivalents: “A =.93-100; B= 86-92; 
G™ 86-85; D = 96-49; and Ee Patter 94. 
“INE, G. Ryans? ''The Major Obsetvable-Dimen-: 
sions of:Behavior,"’ Journal General Psychology; Vol. 15 
Guly; -1938)5 -ppx-65--96+ Also, ‘'The- Meaning. of 
Persistence,'’ sbid., pp.-79-96; also, ‘An Experimental 
Attempt to Analyze Persistent Behavior,’’ sbid., 
PP- 333-371. . 
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achievement and economic adjustment. 
No doubt, other equally important fac- 
tors of control will occur to the reader, 
but it should be remembered that this 
experiment was limited to accessible crude 
data and is a test of what can be done with 
these rather than an example of a more 
ideally scientific study. 

Turning now to the question of effect, 
we are again limited by the availability of 
criteria of economic adjustment or com- 
munity adjustment that may be obtained 
from simple interviews conducted by un- 
trained E. R. A. visitors. With such 
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attained, an indication of adjustment by 
climbing the occupational ladder because 
of the association between social status 
and individual security; (4) additional 
years of education after leaving high 
school; and (5) the number of personal 
interests in diversified activity. It should 
be evident that these criteria, although 
rough, are all matters of fact that could 
be ascertained by unskilled interviewers. 

The need of controls to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity in any study that pur- 
ports to isolate cause and effect relation- 
ship may be shown by the analysis of one 


TABLE I 
Evipence or ADVANTAGE OF GRADUATES 





1,194 INTERVIEWED IN 1935 




















FATHER'S OCCUPATIONAL CLASS* Nongraduates Graduates 

Number Percent Number Percent 

RIEL ie SRG ie ne eT 3 0.58 66 9-9 

EL is. 6 6 3205 RUGS © Abc doe on 54 dg 6 cE e +5 0904s 20 3.83 68 10.0 
EEE TTIE UR GEN Vice seh cicdt vecusawesccabess ctl ee 34-79 275 41.2 
Seen CUNNUNGD, F585 UNE Cd a Ea oe 30.98 169 25.0 
ie I i faves  Fedeado dicin Mads eas TANGA. 0. oped os 39 7-45 24 3.6 
Ns bin btieinin San winy gees Pat Leabe cv) 6 « 6.9 2in,3 oe 14 2.68 3 0.4 
0 EPO EE eee ae 19.69 66 9-9 
RM BON EOS CHAS. 523 100.00 671 100.00 











* Based on Barr-Taussig scale in Terman's Genetic Studies of Genius, 1925, pp. 66-72, with unemployed 


added as group VII. 


interviewers, it is not possible to use 
sociometric scales to measure morale, 
social participation, or other standard- 
ized criteria of adjustment. The criteria 
of community adjustment used were five 
in number—(1) the number of job changes 
from 1926-1935 which involved salary 
increases or no change in salary, a prob- 
able indication of feelings of security; (2) 
percentage voting, an indication of inter- 
est in political activity and of some con- 
fidence in popular government as a device 
to attain and to maintain social security 
and adjustment; (3) occupational class 


example—father’s occupational class, 
since such an analysis will illustrate the 
point for all factors. Table I shows that 
the graduates had a decided initial advan- 
tage in social status because 19.9 percent 
of this group had fathers who were pro- 
fessional men and members of the mana- 
gerial class, compared with only 4.41 
percent of the nongraduates. Similarly, 
only 10.3 percent of the graduates had 
fathers who were laborers or unemployed, 
whereas 22.37 percent of the nongraduates 
had fathers in these classes. To equalize 
these occupational influences, we present 
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Table II. Here it will be seen, reading ing on the occupational factor did, never- 
from left to right, that samples of 400 theless, increase the adjustment of the 
cases and samples of 46 cases (Columns _ graduate group, but since in this process, 
3, 4 and Columns 5, 6 respectively) show we equalized on six controls, meanwhile 
progressive equalization of the initial dis- allowing length of high school education 






























































TABLE II 
How Caszs Arg Exrminatep Wen Factors Arg ControLtiep sy MarTcHING 
1,194 INTERVIEWED IN 1935 Y caaeeaen 7. ph pene dng 46 RANDOM SAMPLE 
FATHER'S 
OCCUPATIONAL 23 non- 671 graduates | 200n0n- | 200 graduates| 23 non- 23 graduates | 23*non- | 237 graduates 
cLass | graduates (x) | (2) | graduanes(5)| C4) | graduates (5)| (6) | graduates (7)| (8) 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
I 3; 0.58] 66) 9.9} 1] 0.5) 4] 2.0 ° ° ° 2] 8.7 
II 20} 3.83} 68] 10.0] 10 | §.0) 18 | 9.0} r] 4.4) I] 4.4 4-4, 2] 8.7 
III 182} 34.79] 275] 41.2] 94 | 47.0] 94 | 47-0] 12 | §2.1| 12 | 52.1] 13 | $6.4] 11 | 47.8 
IV 162| 30.98) 169] 25.0] 74 | 37-0} 73 | 36.5] 8 | 34.8) 8 | 34.8) 8 | 34.8) 6 | 26.1 
V 39| 7-45} 24] 3.6) 17] 8.5) 12 | 5.5] 2] 8.7) 24 8.7 ° a} Siz 
VI 14, 2.68) 3] 0.4) 4] 2.0 ° ° ° 1 | 4.4 ° 
Vil 103| 19.69} 66) 9.9 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Totals. ...| §23|100.0 | 671 100.0'200 |100.0}200 100.0) 23 |100.0/ 23 |100.0} 23 |100.0] 23 |100.0 


















































*Random sample of 23 nongraduates: every 22nd case selected from an alphabetical list of 523 in } 
column 1. ) 

¢ Random sample of 23 graduates: every 29th case selected from an alphabetical list of 671 in column 2. 

Randomness of selection at intervals from an alphabetical list is established by a rank order correlation 
of Rho = .o7 or practically zero, between alphabetical order and order on criterion (1), see Table V. 
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TABLE III 
AnaL.ysis OF Process or SarinkaGE Duz to Matcuinc on Controis 
1,194 INTERVIEWED IN 1935 46 WITH 6 FACTORS CONTROLLED 
FATHER'S CASES ELIMINATED 
OCCUPATIONAL | Nongraduates 523 Graduates 671 NG = NONGRADUATES Nongraduates 23 Graduates 23 
CLASS G = GRADUATES 
Number Number Number Number 
I 3 66 3 NG; 66G 
II 20 68 19 NG; 67G 
Ill 182 275 160 NG; 263 G 12 12 
IV 162 169 154 NG; 161 G 8 ; 
Vv 39 24 37 NG; 22 G 2 
VI 14 3 14NG;3G 
Vil 103 66 103 NG; 66G 
MOE 5 ss 523 671 794 23 23 




















parity. In Columns 5 and 6, the factor to vary, we may conclude that the in- 
“father’s occupation”’ is exactly equalized creased adjustment of the graduates is | 
as between the graduate group and the probably due to the fact that they had 
nongraduate group, and as we shall soon two years longer of high school educa- 
see, this equalizing process due to match- tion than the nongraduates. Table III is 
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added merely to.show how many, cases, of 
graduates... . ‘nongraduates.. were ,climi- 
nated. by. the six, precise controls ; in) the 
final, small samples of, 23 each... It shows 
more exactly, than Figure , I just howthe 
cases were eliminated by father’s occupa- 


tional class as controls were established:'.: 
It also shows that the-effectof controls. - 
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higher, percentage or a higher average 
score than nongraduates."! . To render.the 


data, more,.comparable,. the, _percent..or 
score of the nongraduates, was taken, as 
100 and the indicia of. the graduates fe- 
duced to this base. Thus in Column 1, 
78: percent of the 200 non-graduates (con- 
trol: group) had: salary increases, or no 














TABLE 
DirrgRENCES BETWEEN RowgpaDvarm AND m Gaannaxet ON Save Criteria or, COMMUNITY ApjusTMENT 
@)? rIvE CONTROL (2) SIX CONTROL (3) SIX PRECISE (4) RANDOM 
. BAMPLES 4 SAMPLES CONTROL SAMPLES SAMPLES 
CRITERIA OF COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT 200 non- 200 145. 20n- 145,..| 23 fon- 23 23n0n- |. 23 
graduates; | graduates; | graduates;| graduates;| graduates; | graduates; | graduates; | graduates; 
«2) average ‘) average’ | average | ‘average'|' avefage | average | average | * average 
Be (sal 4 nd oyh 7 i} aa a ia “a : 7 
(1) Salary, percent increase or no y : F 
change....u../..6-->--- 4-0] 78.0 || &.g 8354 | .88:7¢) 58.0 }).92.0.| 75.00]. 88.0 
CS ee eee ee el eee 109 100 106 100 158 100 117 
Selbrerys| cov (ever ere ire 9 6 58 17 
Oy Fa PRS. a 76.0 | 85.50] 75.0] 88.0] 82.60) 86.9] 87.0] 78,0 
BEC AG Garcctclscsesicss5 || ia «19a 61 ap 1 ao 10g ~| 100 89 
Gaia.. SEL ae 12 17 5 —II 
49) ee roe class of scudént: yey 1 4.41 15-41 [°° 4-36] §.07| 4.69] 4.95] 4.34] 5.23 
‘Index. . “, foaty .. {106 ~ “122 “| roo - | r16 | 100 10§ 100 118 
BN iviewbs coareetens orgy 22 : 16 5 18 
(4) Average added ’yeats education 24°40: 695) “'1450}** 0.69} Or gbl° 0 87h 2252} 0.82). 22 
NTs iit echoes din 6edh 100 208 100 203 | 100 174 100 148 
(as is 9 eile sabia ase 108 103 74 ob. 48 
(5) Average number of interests. ‘0.60 | 0.91 0.60} 0.82} r.00) ~~ 1.13} ~=0.78] 0.91 
| ee pay Fe ee 100 151 100 136 100 113 100 116 
RS a ee SP oa :Y 36 13 16 


























was tO truncate the distribution’ of these , 


factors. 


Let us now turn to the effective consis , 
on criteria of community adjustment: 


Table IV shows the differences between 
nongraduates and—graduates on the five 
criteria of adjustment for which compa- 
fable information was secuted;’ It is evi- 


dent that it evéty one of the three matched 
comparisons in Columins 1, 2, and 3, the 
gtaduates (experimental gtoup) had ‘a 


change in ‘salary from 1926 to 1935, in the 
aggregate job changes experienced in this 
interval, but of the 200. graduates (experi- 
mental group), 85.4 percent or 7.4 pefcent 
more, had this favorable experience. If, 
then, we take 78 percent as a base equal 
to 100, the 85.4 percent becomes 109, or a 
gain “Of 9 points on this index. _ Similarly, 
yee The only instance of Lon-ce the part of graduates 


occurs in the random sample comparisons of Column 
4 Row 2, “which will be analyzed later. 
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the mean) occupational score of *4:41 as 
100 gives tothe score 5.41 an index value 
of 122, or a gain of 22)points:on'this index. 
Thus; by converting:each comparisominto 
an index, we can sum up:the differences or 
gains of the graduate group on alb of the 
five criteria ‘in the form:of »numerical ‘in- 
dicia. ‘This conversion greatly facilitates 
comparison. It will:be observed thatthe 
advantage of the graduate group: ranges 
from 5 to 108 points, fluctuates:on several 
criteria, and does not ‘always. yield: the 
greatest advantage to the samples:(3) in 
which precise control by identical) in- 
dividual matching -was ‘used. ~Further- 
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This criterion «also will» henceforth : be 
dropped -from:our analysis: 

Having eliminated criteria (4) aid (3), 
we now turmto Table V, in-which'we-may 
examine the comparisons of summations 
of indicia on criteria (1), (2), andeG@) for 
all samples;») Table Vis based: upom the 
more ‘dependable:and: objective: criveria»of 
economic «.and.» community: adjustment: 
(2) percentage of jobsshowing salary in- 
crease or nochange; (2) percentage voting; 
and.(3) occupational class score of subject. 
This ‘table;also enables us to analyze the 
relative effect: of the mumber. of controls 
and» the»precision~of :these: controls» in 


TABLE V 


SumMMATION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NONGRADUATES AND GRADUATES CONVERTED. INTO INDICIA OF 
Criteria or Community ApjustMENT 








CRITERIA OF COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT EXPRESSED AS (1) FIVE CON- (2) SIx CoN- @) oa (4) RANDOM 
SUMS OF INDICIA TROL SAMPLES | TROL SAMPLES eambtns SAMPLES 

(1) Sum 1 and 2 

1 = Salary Criterion. ...,.........,++4: 

2 = Voting Criterion..........2...... } - +3 &3 ¢ 
(2) Sum 1, 2and3 

1 = Salary Criterion..). 0. .66.).64+ eee 

2 = Voting Criterion ..,. oT 3 39 68 24 

= Occupational Criterion...... ’ 

















more, the most violent fluctuations. of 
indicia, occur on criteria.(4) and (5). 
Obviously, these criteria are less. stable. 
Critical appraisal. of criterion,(4),:average 
years of :education after. leaving, high 
school, indicates that. this criterion gives 
automatic advantage,..to..the graduate 
group, since a. high school: diploma. is, 
itself, often a sine, qua. non for admission 
to further education. We shall, therefore, 
eliminate this criterion from future com- 
parisons. Critical appraisal, of. criterion 
(5), average number of interests, dimin- 
ishes confidence in this type of evidence 
because of the crude nature of the inquiry 
about interests made by untrained ‘visitors. 


relation to a tentative norm of random 
samples. 

Scores of 21 points on criteria (1) and 
(2) ‘and of 43 points on criteria (2), (2), 
and (3) of Column’ 1 are the summation 
of indicia after matching frequency ‘dis- 
tributions. simultaneously on five controls 
applied... Comparison of..indicia sums_of 
23 points and 39 points in Columa2 shows 
that the addition of one more control 
now’ six controls in all), that is, ‘by 
matching frequency distributions on avet- 
age high school marks, does not yield any 
significant gain or loss. . But now examine 
Column 3, where in six controls (age, sex, 
patents’ nationality, neighborhood status, 
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father’s occupation, high school marks) 
are applied by the more precise method 
of identical individual matching. At 
once, the sums of indicia increase in strik- 
ing degree—that is, the 63 points on two 
criteria (Row 1), and of 68 points on 
three criteria (Row 2), increases of 173 
percent and 74 percent, respectively. 
Similarly, the effect of precision of control 
on comparisons with corresponding in- 
dicia of random samples, shown in Column 
4, is to yield a differential of 57 points on 
criteria (1) and (2), and of 44 points on 
criteria (1), (2), and (3), or differences of 
9§0 percent and 141 percent respectively.! 

These facts establish the principle for 
this experiment, at least, that precision of 
control is more effective in the isolation 
of probable causal relationship between 
length of high school education and de- 
gree of economic adjustment than mere 
number of crude controls by matching 
frequency distributions. Precision of con- 
trols in sample (3) was obtained by identi- 
cal individual matching, which means 
that for every boy in the nongraduate 
group of 23 cases, there is another boy in 
the graduate group with the same father’s 
occupational class, the same parents’ na- 
tionality, from a home in the same neigh- 
borhood, of the same age, and with the 
same average high school marks. The 
same matching procedure applies to girls. 
It is evident that these stringent condi- 
tions for equalizing differences on six 


2 The random samples of Column 4, Table V, were 
obtained as indicated in the footnote to Table II. 
The purpose of taking a random sample of 23 non- 
graduates from the 523 interviewed and of 23 gradu- 
ates from the 671 interviewed was to provide for 
purposes of comparison with the control samples of 
23 each, two groups of equal size but representing 
unselected cases as a norm of the differences to expect 
on chance occurrence. This enables us to apply 
useful theoretical criteria of probability as an addi- 
tional test of significance to the simpler tests of mere 
absolute size. 
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controls are so severe that 244 cases are 
eliminated because they cannot meet one 
or more of these conditions. 

Let us now examine more carefully 
some of the subtler implications of the 
technique used in constructing Table V, 
since this one table is the chief evidence 
for the contention that cause and effect 
relationships have been partially isolated 
by means of comparatively crude controls 
and factual criteria. 

It is evident that the differences between 
Columns 3 and 4 of Row 1 (that is to say, 
63 points compared to 6 in Table V) are 
accounted for by the plus 34 percent ad- 
vantage of graduates (Table IV, Column 
3, Row 1) in the precisely controlled 
sample, and by the minus 9 percent dis- 
advantage of graduates in the random 
sample (Table IV, Column 4, Row 2). 
Since our argument in justification of the 
utility of precise controls rests on these 
two data, it becomes necessary to inquire 
whether the differences of plus 34 percent 
in one case and minus 9 percent in the 
other case, which are the raw differences 
that underlie the large differences in in- 
dicia, are statistically reliable. An 
answer to this question is found by calcu- 
lating the probability of such differences 
occurring by chance. 

Is the difference of plus 34 percent likely 
to occur often in small random samples 
as a chance fluctuation? If so, such a 
difference is not significant. But exactly 
how often would such a difference, or a 
slightly larger one, occur in random 
sampling? It would occur once in about 
200 trials.1* Chance occurrence is there- 


8 The critical ratio of the difference of 34 percent 
between the nongraduate group and the graduate 
group is 2.83 by the following formula: 


Ni +N: Prqi1 , P2qe2 
S.D.¢p.—p;) = Oo 4 AE Sh A AO Lo 
(p2—p1) W/ (eee) (22 +22) 


being an adaptation of Fischer's ‘‘t’’ formula to the 
standard deviation of a proportion. 
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fore rare. Hence, when it occurs in prac- 
tice, the odds are about 200 to 1 against 
such a difference occurring by chance, and 
we regard its occurrence as significant. 
Correspondingly, in the random sample 
for a difference of minus 9 percent, the 
chances of such a difference are 1 in 14, or 
about 13 against 1 of such an occurrence 
by chance.* Since, in the comparison, 
an occurrence of minus 9 percent is suffi- 
ciently frequent by chance so that when it 
occurs in practice it cannot be regarded as 
significant, we may therefore conclude 
that the positive advantage, plus 34 per- 
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have only the evidence of one experiment. 
More adequate proof requires verification 
by repetition of this type of experiment. 

Let us now examine more minutely the 
two distinct criteria of economic adjust- 
ment, salary change, and student's present 
occupational class. Table VI shows the 
variation and percentage, salary increases 
and job changes, and the percentage ex- 
periencing no change and the percentage 
with salary increases. It will be observed 
that the large samples, (1) and (2), show 
more decisive gradation with years of 
educational exposure than the precise 


TABLE VI 


Economic ADJUSTMENT. 


Percent CHANGE: IN Joss, 1926-1935, wiTH Satary Increases, No CHAnos, 


or Decreases 











PERCENT SALARY PERCENT SALARY, PERCENT SALARY 
INCREASES* NO CHANGE* DECREASES 

LEFT HIGH SCHOOL IN 1926 AFTER (1) (2) G) (x) (2) G) (1) (2) G) 

s— 6— 6— s— 6— 6— 5 6— 6— 
Control | Control | Control | Control | Control | Control | Control | Control | Control 
samples | samples | samples | samples | samples | samples | samples | samples | samples 
N = 400|N = 290/ N = 46 |N = 4o0|N = 290| N = 46 |N = 400|N = 290/| N = 46 

I year’s attendance..................| 28.4 | 25.9 | 33.3 | 42-0 | 48.2 | 25.0 | 29.6 | 25.9 | 41.6 
2 years’ attendance..................| 38.4 | 46.3 | 26.7 | 39.5 | 38.8 | 40.0 | 21.9 | 14.9 | 33.3 
3 years’ attendance..................| 47-7 | $6.8 | 31.2 | 37.2 | 32.8 | 18.7 | 15.1 | 10.4 | 50.0 
4 years’ attendance, graduates........| §5.1 | $3.2 | §4-0 | 30.3 | 35-5 | 38-0 | 14.6 | 11.3 | 8.0 



































* In this table the sum 55.1 (percent salary increases) and 30.3 (percent no salary change), of the 200 


graduates (bottom row) is 85.4 percent, which appears in Table IV, Column 2, Row 1. 


Nongraduates 


added together and percent for this group of 200 recomputed in Table IV, Col. 1, Row 1. 


cent of the graduates in the precision 
sample, is reliable difference and that the 
Negative position, minus 9 percent of the 
graduates in the random sample, is not a 
reliable difference. By this line of reason- 
ing, we find the theoretical support for 
our contention that the differences among 
indicia in Table V, Columns 3 and 4, 
establish the utility of precise controls 
in this kind of analysis. Of course, we 


4 The critical ratio of the difference of minus 9 
percent between the nongraduate group and the 
graduate group of the random sample, by the saine 
formula, is —o.18. 


control sample (3), in which the fluctua- 
tions are more pronounced, as is usually 
the case in small samples. When, how- 
ever, the totals of all non-graduates, 
whether one or two or three years of high 
school attendance, are thrown together 
and the percentage recomputed for com- 
parison with all graduates, we find that 
only 58 percent had salary increases or 
no change in salary, compared with 92 
percent (the sum of 54 and 38) of the 
graduate group. Thus, although the 
samples (1) of two hundred cases each, 
show a regular gain in economic adjust- 
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ment with each additional year of educa- 
tion (Column 1), the dichotomous 
comparison for the small samples (3) 
yields an even more favorable test for the 
graduate group. This evidence justifies 
dependence on criterion (1), ‘salary in- 
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occupational ‘class differences in favor of 
the graduates fluctuates from 23.3 percent 
for professional and managerial occupa- 
tions in the*1194 original group; to 21/5 
percent ‘in samples (1), to 15.6" percent 
ifi samples(2x), and’a rise to’23.1 percent 


TABLE VIL 


Anatysts or PercentaGr DirrerENCES BETWEEN NONGRADUATES AND GRADUATES ON CRITERION OF 
Srupent’s' OccupaTionau Crass ‘ 





















































odcurA- ee at ight (2) FIVE CONTROL SAMPLES | (2) SIX CONTROL SAMPLES G) SIX PRECISE one 
TIONAL — 
CLASS OF 
STUDENTS | 523 n00- 671 Differ- | 200n0n- | 100 Differ- | 145 non- 145 Differ- | 23 fon- 23 Differ- 
graduates | graduates} ences | graduates graduates) ences | graduates graduates} cnces | graduates |graduates| ences 
I 2.3 | 19.8 |+17.5| 4.0 | 16.0/+12.0) 4.0] 13.1) +9.1) 4.4 | 17.8/+13.4 
II 4:5 | 10.3 | #5.8} 3.5 | 13.0} #9.5) 3.6] 13.1] +6.5) 0 8.7) +8.7 
Ill 47-1 | 48.0 | 40.9). 46.0 | 49.0). +3.0]..48.2.], 53.1) 44.8) 65.2 | -39.1|-26.2 
IV 32.1 | 12.0 |—20.1] 33.0 | ,.16.5|/—-16.5| 29.0 | 15.2/—14.8) 21.7 | 26.0) +4.3 
V 4-9 2.3.) 2.6) 6.0 2.0) 4.0]. $.5 2.1] —3.4] 8.7 4-4] —4.3 
VI 3.0 0.8 | marl 4.5 1.0] —3.5). 3-6 ica] —2.4] 0 4.4| +4.4 
Vil 6.1 6.8 | +0.7/ 3.0 2.$] —0.5} 6.1 2.0] —4.1]} oO ° re) 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
TABLE VIII 


Anatysis or Propasitity oF OccurRENCE OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN D1FFERENCES ON CRITERIA OF 
Satary AND. VoTING 











6 PRECISE CONTROL DIFFERENCES OF 
SAMPLES RATS ATT DIFFERENCES 
CRITERION OF ADJUSTMENT 
Non- Non- Difference | Critical 
graduates Grateares graduates Graduhess') of percent a 
(1) Salary, percent increase or no change..... 58.0 92.0 75:0 88.0 
ERNIE cinbaksdpehcceds agamioss oot 34.0 13.0 | 21.0 | 6.04* 
Oe RES RE ae Oe Oe 82.6 86.9 82.0 78.0 
EE IPE OCTET ER EE 4:3 —I1.0 | 15.3 4-53" 























* In this table we assume that the proportions and the differences found for the random samples on 
each criteria represent the normal differences between nongraduates and graduates. Then the greater 
differences found for the controlled, comparisons may be interpreted as differentials isolated by controlled 
analysis and their statistical significance tested as above. 


crease or no salary change during 1926- 
1935, as a test.of the techniques used in 
this controlled analysis. 

On, the other hand, the. criterion of 
student's occupation in 1935. is mot. as 
satisfactory. Table VII shows. that the 


in. samples (3)... Thus. the control of 
factors does not seem to enhance. the 
effectiveness of the occupational criterion. 
For this reason, we conclude that Row 1 
of Table’ V applies ‘the best test of the 
utility of this experiment and establishes 
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more ‘decisively; than | the) sam of, three ) 


criteria the effects of, pregision \of control | 


on six factors. 
Sines: this. conclusion. limits .. the \.test. 


of the experiment to only two* criteria, 


namely (1) percent salary increases or no 
changes, and (2) percent voting, we ‘turn 
finally to ‘Table Vil, and consider. ‘the 
between percentages occurring by chance. 
Taking the ‘Percentages found in ‘the ran- 
with the small samples having precision 
contfol on six factors, we may ask whether 
the difference of 21 percent between the 
34 percent advantage, of the graduates. in 
the control sample and the 13 percent 
advantage of graduates in the random 
sample is a difference or gain that fre- 
quently occurs by chance. The last 
column shows that the approximate 
Critical ratio is 6.04 for a 21 percent 
difference | in advantage on criterion (1). 
Since, by probability , ‘tables, the odds 


- wH- Ackinamd R.C. Colton, AnOutline of Statie- 


tical Metbods;1938,-pp.124 and 120... The approxima- 
tion | critical ratio formula fe * See between 








gains is . 
NO ny 
. R. = G B 
Po (pq: cab aht-ban) 
When N; = N2 


This dle is adopted ten use, in dealing. with Pror 


portions. from formula. (5), by. Louis, Guttman, in, 


On Uses of the Critical Ratio, p. 26,,a.tesearch paper for 
M.A, degree, Daiversiey of Minnesota, June,, 7939 16 
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\of such occurrence by chance are approxi- 
mately: only 1in -500,900,000 trials, we 
" “may conclude that this difference is highly 


\ significant... Similarly; | the: approximate 
\eriticalvratio for a difference of 15.3 is 


4.53, with odds of 1 in over 2,000 of such 
a difference occurring by chance. (Theres 
fore, this difference is also highly 
significant. y 

The entire analysis may 1 now be sum- 
marized under six main points: 


(1) Simple factual records ‘may yield highly 
significant differences that) test a cause 
and effect hypothesis, provided a large 
number of cases are used at the outset 

” (2127 in this study) and a long’ period 
intervenes ‘between ‘cause ‘and. ‘effect * (9. 
‘c.< years im this seudy). 

: @) The elimination of cases is very heavy in.a: 
long-time study and especially as the 
number and precision of controls increase. : 

~ 3) Simple factual data gathered by untrained 

, interviewers may yield significant ‘results. 

i \ when the control group technique is used. 

(4) Making the. controls: precise , by identical 
individual matching on the factors avail- 
‘able is much more effective than mere 
number of controls used without precision. 

(5) Recently ‘ devised” formulae: for - computing: 
the critical ratio <of . differences > among 
proportions, in samples, provide,.a test. of, 
the. probability of, occurrence of these. 
differences by chance. 

Finally, (6) the techniques” developed in this 

' ‘ex post facto experiment seem sufficiently 
successful in isolating probable “cause and 
effect relationships to. suggest’ that they. 
. provide an: additional method of research 
in longitudinal studies of human behavior. 


With ‘che pecndesids of the Nidssmiuedens: Historical Society, owner of ‘the manuscripts, “the” 
‘lasiginil recotds of Brook: Farm are being edited for publication by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Assistant 
«Professor. of History:in:Columbia, University. Dr. Bestor is author of a history of Fourierist so- 

« oeialismdn the United:States, .a study which-rédeived the John Addison Porter Prize at Yale Uni- 
- versity im 1938, and/which. will be:published shortly. : 
->-ecThe editor solicits the aid of librarians, scholars, and icoliécabes i in locating manuscripts that may 

‘cohort have come to: his attention, particularly letters written from Brook Farm or diaries: kept-by 

i: amembers of the community>'» Any material-addressed to. Dr.’ Bestor: will be promptly: returned by 
x cmc tnail — full acknquiiya pate will of course. be made in the published: volume. © - ’ 


Artuur Evoene Bzstor, Jr., 
Box 486, Teachers College, Columbia Universe, 
New York, N. Y.., 
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A STANDARD OCCUPATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS 


P. K. WHELPTON, Central Statistical Board anp EDWARD HOLLANDER, 
Bureau of Employment Security 


CCUPATIONAL and industrial 
statistics of our working popula- 
tion collected in the past by 
various Federal, State, and private agen- 
cies have fallen far short of attaining their 
maximum usefulness. This is true in 
spite of the large volume and excellent 
quality of the data available from indi- 
vidual agencies. The natural tendency 
of each collecting agency to work inde- 
pendently in terms of its own immediate 
problems has too often made it impossible 
to compare data from different sources 
and to piece together in a systematic 
manner the results of related studies. In 
part this lack of comparability has arisen 
from differences in the coverage and 
methods of compilation of the data 
themselves; but a more important cause 
has been the absence of a uniform scheme 
for classifying into a few hundred man- 
ageable groups the thousands of occupa- 
tional and industrial titles which are 
encountered in the primary data. 

A widespread desire to correct this 
situation has developed in recent years. 
It resulted in July 1938 in the appointment 
by the American Statistical Association 
and the Central Statistical Board of a 
Committee on Occupational Classification, 
composed of representatives of Federal and 
non-Federal agencies collecting or using 
occupational data on a large scale. The 


1 The participating agencies and their representa- 
tives on the main Committee and its Technical Sub- 
committee were as follows: American Statistical 
Association, Miss Gladys L. Palmer, Mr. F. F. 
Stephan; New York State Department of Labor, Mr. 
Meredith B. Givens, Mr. Dimitry V. Varley; Bureau 
of the Census, Mr. Leon E. Truesdell, Mr. Philip M. 
Hauser, Mr. Alba M. Edwards, Mr. Ernest F. Mc- 


Committee was asked to prepare a list 
of occupational titles under which the 
entire working population of the nation 
can be classified, including titles of each 
of the important occupations, and ex- 
cluding titles for which data cannot be 
presented by most agencies because of 
limitations in their method of gathering 
information. 

The general point of view from which 
the Committee worked is that an occu- 
pational classification is fundamentally 
an instrument for dividing a working 
population into groups which are more or 
less homogeneous with respect to the 
occupations in which they are or have 
been engaged. Such groups are often 
used primarily as a means of describing a 
population, either for statistical purposes 
(as in the case of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus), or for administrative purposes (as 
in the case of a placement office). More 
frequently they are used for purposes of 
statistical analysis, in which occupation 
is one of a number of variables. The 


Cormick; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Miss Aryness 
Joy, Mr. Jacob Perlman, Mr. Edward Frazier; Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Mr. Merrill G. 
Murray, Mrs. Katherine D. Wood; Central Statistical 
Board, Mr. E. Dana Durand, Mr. P. K. Whelpton; 
United States Employment Service, Mr. William H. 
Stead, Mr. Edward Hollander, Mr. C. A. Heinz; 
Work Projects Administration, Mr. Howard B. 
Myers, Miss Juliette Jones, Miss Mary Dempsey, 
Miss Claire Casey; Liaison with the Committee on 
Industrial Classification, Mr. Bruno Fels. The 
United States Employment Service was transferred 
to the Social Security Board by the President's 
Reorganization Order No. 1 and is now a part of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Mr. Stead and 
Miss Jones resigned from the Committee on June 30, 
1939. Mr. Fels’ services were made possible by a 
grant from the Public Administration Clearing House. 
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typical analytical problem of this kind 
is concerned with some social or economic 
variable, such as employment, unem- 
ployment, income, morbidity, mortality, 
fertility, education, and mobility. In 
such problems occupation is one of a 
number of descriptive items normally 
ascertained, others being sex, color, age, 
residence, and place of origin. In general, 
the purpose of including occupation is 
to test or measure the relationship between 
the part which people play in the processes 
of production and distribution and their 
biological, social, and economic char- 
acteristics. 

In order to avoid circular reasoning in 
such studies, it is clear that the occu- 
pational classification must be based on 
occupational criteria as far as possible 
rather than on other criteria—that it 
should be determined by the nature of 
the work done and should be quite inde- 
pendent of other variables. For instance, 
in analyzing the relation between occu- 
pation and the incidence of industrial 
accidents, it would weaken the argument 
to use an occupational classification which 
in itself was based in part on the incidence 
of accidents. Similarly in analyzing the 
relation between occupation and income 
it would be questionable to use an occupa- 
tional classification which directly or in- 
directly rested on an income criterion. 

In preparing the standard Convertibility 
List of Occupations, therefore, the Com- 
mittee on Occupational Classification at- 
tempted to use as the primary criterion 
the kind of work done. It is true that 
in many instances the absence of very 
precise knowledge as to the nature of the 
occupation made the application of this 
principle difficult. Furthermore, the gen- 
eral acceptance of certain traditional and 
time-tested concepts of occupational clas- 
sification made it appear inadvisable to 
depart too far from some of the earlier 
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classification bases. The lack of precise 
knowledge was particularly a handicap 
in the attempt to classify the hundreds 
of relatively specialized occupations which 
have grown up in modern high-speed 
mechanized industries. Partiy on this 
account and partly because of the belief 
that these occupations, while they may 
differ in task details, are subject to 
essentially the same occupational environ- 
ment, the Committee recommended an 
industrial rather than a strictly occu- 
pational subdivision of workers in certain 
groups of this kind. The effect of this 
procedure may be seen in the classification 
of ‘‘Operatives and kindred workers, 
n.e.c.’’? and ‘‘Laborers, n.e.c."’ Similar 
considerations dictated an industrial sub- 
division of ‘‘Proprietors, managers, and 
officials, n.e.c.,’” as well as of ‘‘Foremen’’ 
and ‘Inspectors, n.e.c.’’ A modification 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
(which will be explained later) provided 
the basis for these subdivisions. Differ- 
ent combinations of industries were made 
for each of the above-mentioned occupa- 
tions, the number of combinations and 
the content of each depending chiefly on 
the extent to which the occupation varies 
from one industry to another, and on the 
numerical importance of the occupation 
in different industries. 

Deciding on the degree of detail to be 
obtained through its occupational clas- 
sification scheme was a second important 
problem facing the Committee. It is an 
elementary fact that the final factor limit- 
ing detail is the precision of the source 
data, for example, whether the primary 
returns distinguish clearly the ‘‘welder’’ 
who is scarcely more than a machine 
operator from the ‘‘welder’’ who is a 
highly skilled craftsman. Such dis- 


2 ‘*N.e.c."” is the abbreviation for ‘‘not elsewhere 
classified.”’ 
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tinctions.are simple if the data, are col- 
lected, by .job-,analyses, or, by, | trained 
interviewers’ in an employment.office who 
question. carefully | each ..applicant for 
work. In contrast, they -become, difficult 
if not. impossible when. the: -data~ are. 
obtained from.a, house-to-house. canvass.. 
Under such. conditions the amount and 
accuracy, of the occupational information 
which can. be. collected . varies, greatly, 
depending. (among other. things), on, (a). 
whether .the . respondent,.is, the . worker 
himself, or-if not, how remote from him; 
¢b). whether.the response is in the form 
of a,colloquial, expression, an occupational 
title;.or, a description, of duties; (c)- the 
ability and .training..of the interviewer; 
and (d) the emphasis. placed on the occu-, 
are considered of primary: importance or, 
merely, incidental: . In ..many studies : of 
this. type all kinds .of welders: are, reported 
simply-as welders, hence the occupational 
distinctions among them: cannot be main- 
tained..s. 2- 

In. the), opinion.,of. the. Canute the 
dangers of. misclassification, as a, result. of 
using occupational. classification. schemes 
more. tefined. than. the; data will.justify, 
are, very- considerable; and. the ..damage 
cannot always be repaired. subsequently. by 
reatrangement or combination. ..Accord- 
ingly, the list .of occupations prepared 
by, the Committee is. keyed to.a leyel_of 
precision, of source data that can. reason- 
ably be: expected : from 3 a household e enumer- 
ation, in which, most of “the data are 
obtained from: petsons ‘other ‘than. the 
worker “himself, “but “closely associated 
with hint. To-make the list” adaptable 


to a Wide variety OF such’ studies, the*327 


occupational “titles * ‘composing’* ‘the dist 
Have beet copabinéd into’ 95 "intermediate 
gtoups. “These groups’ are° designed ‘fot: 
studies of representative working popula- 
tions in which the total number of persons 
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is-too small,to permit the use of the.com- 
plete. .list,..and.for. studies. of selected. 
populations,in, which many, occupations 
are not well, represented... In, an: occupa- 
tional, classification of persons, on, relief, 
for \example,: the complete list) would: be 
satisfactory.for the manual, occupations, 
but.. too’. detailed, for . professional ..and. 
managerial occupations. It is hoped.that 
the ,intermediate .grouping will make it 
unnecessary. for special. combinations.. of 
the. detailed. list. to. be,.made: in.-many 
studies, for-these, of course, would reduce 
comparability,.below the major. group: 
level. In the few cases where, special 
combinations may. still be necessary, itis 
obyious that.they.should not be made by. 
joining titles under one major group with 
thoseunder another major group... The 
major:-occupational. groups andthe num- 
ber of titles-in the intermediate and, de- 
tailed lists.are shown. in Table, 1. 

In classifying occupational data pelted 
directly.-fom large numbers .of workers 
by:shighly trained. interviewers, . it. will 
frequently . be ..desirable..to - refine. . the. 
Committee's, list . by: subdividing . certain 
titles, - In-order, to promote,compatability 
of data for. such subdivisions .it. is :urged 
that, consideration .be, given .to...those. 
already, established by the, United : States: 
Employment ‘Service (now-a part .of. the. 
Bureau:-of: Buoployment vetigsnada ewal 
Security: Board). : 

-,[n connection. -with. athe- preparation of 
the -industeial. “subdivisions. of. certain: 
occupational, titles -mentioned aboye, at- 
tention. -was given. by, the, Committee -to. 
problems arising: in the.industrial classifi- 
cation ofworkers..which ‘ate, related.to 
those’ arising 'i-in. -their.. occupational 
classification....-Fhe Standard: : Industrial, 
Classification, :which.-should. be: the, basis: 
for | grouping. workers. by: industry,-was. 
prepared primarily.for dealing with re- 
turns.from establishments of employing 
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units; rather: than: from ‘workers: or «their 
families. -In consequence; the distinction 
between many of :its titles «requires -infor- 
mation: readily obtainable from company 
records or officials, but not from a house- 
to-house, enumeration of the population. 
It was felt; however, that'a:classification 
which would meet the limitations imposed 











TABLE I 
Titles in Convertibility List of Occupations by Major 
Groups and Sub-Groups 7 
NUMBER OF 
TITLES IN 
MAJOR GROUPS AND SUB-GROUPS 
De- | Inter- 
tailed |mediate 
List | List 
Professional and | Semiprofessional 
Workers Pr 
(a) Professional Workers,......... 26 | 8 
Cb) Semiprofessional Workers...... 17,| 4 
Proprietors, Managers and Officials 
(a): Farmets and Farm 'Managers:.| 4} 4 
(b) Proprietors, Managers and Offi-} - 
cials, except Farm... 1b 432) .42 


Clerical, Sales and Kindred oy 
(a) Clerical and Kindred Workers..| 17 | 6 











(b>) Salesmen and Saleswomen.. .. . 10 | 3 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 
Workersiinieo. 24. aistnza Aiow 65 17: 
Operatives and Kindred orn orvret aR | 28 
Domestic Service Workers...,....... 3.) .2 
Protective Service Workers.......... 8} 3 
Service Workers, except Domestic and 
Peeeesri Ws . HUG. OFAITE BA 19} ‘8 
Laborers j 
(a) Farm Laborers and.Foremen...|.. 2 |..2 
(b) Laborers, except Farm and 
WEG Sea 5 ss $0.5 + car eeaaeae 40 | 13 
Sota wocisiesr. s0avoidiis IK - 327 | 99 





by data of the latter type could be obtained 
by combining certain titles in the Standard 
Industrial Classification....Work on this 
problem. by..the Committee..on Occupa- 
tional Classification,-in cooperation with 
the Committee on Industrial Classification, 
resulted,in the preparation of the. ‘‘In- 
dustrial Classification’ for, Reports : from 
Individuals.’’, It, contains 132 titles. for 
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industries.or groups of industries (also.a 
condensed: list of 99 titles): chosen. because 
they:employ ‘a large number of workers, 
and :cam be ‘identified: fairly easily and 
accurately from reports of ‘workers: or 
members of «their families: >With: few 
exceptions: the titles: are a-digit «major 
group items from the Standard, 3-digit 
industry group items, or combinations 
of the latter. The content of every title 
is that of the Standard titles which have 
been combined, hence it is possible: to 
obtain almost complete’ comparability 
between tables based om this list and others 
based: on the Standard list. 

‘If. a working: population is to: be -clas- 
sified’ both occupationally and industrially 
it is recommended by the Committee 
that) in» principle each occupation » be 
treated as existing in several industries 
rather than as being confined toa single 
industry.."Under this procedure: all :tele- 
phone operators are not ‘classified: under 
the telephone industry, where the majority 
work, ' but»are» distributed among the 
department stores, railroads; airplane fac- 
tories, and other: industries» employing 
them. Exceptions to this plan areadvan- 
tageous in the few cases where the inclu- 
sion» of industrial terminology in an 
occupational title restricts that occupation 
to»a particular industry. For example, 
the occupation ''College presidents, pro- 
fessors and instructors’’ can be ‘found 
only: inthe industry ‘Educational serv- 
ices,”’ sand» the occupation: “Servants, 
private family’’ canbe found only in the 
industry ‘‘Domestic service.’ In addition 
it may: be desirable to «restrict a: limited 
number: of other occupations to the few 
industries in the Committee's list in which 
they can reasonably ‘be found. Thus: all 
persons: classified’ occupationally under 
the title: *“Public officials; United States”’ 
could be classified: industrially under 
the titles ‘‘Postal service,’' ‘National 
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defense,’ and ‘‘Federal Government 
(n.e.c.)."’ Similarly an industrial classi- 
fication of ‘‘Fishermen and oystermen’’ 
could be restricted to the industries 
‘‘Fishery’’ and ‘‘Canning and preserving 
fruits, vegetables and seafoods.”’ 

In applying an industrial classification 
to employees of a diversified organization 
an important question is the relative 
consideration which should be given to 
the activity at the place of work and to 
the main activity of the organization. 
For example, should miners in a coal mine 
and nurses in a hospital owned and oper- 
ated by a steel company be classified 
industrially under the titles ‘‘Coal min- 
ing’’ and ‘‘Medical and other health 
services,"’ or should both be included 
under ‘‘Iron, steel and their products?”’ 
Careful study of the problems involved 
led to the conclusion that it is more sig- 
nificant and useful in such cases to base 
the decision on the activity at the im- 
mediate place of work—the coai mine and 
the hospital in the above cases. On the 
other hand, it appeared to the Committee 
that workers in an auxiliary establish- 
ment which has an integral technical or 
servicing relation to the major activity 
of a parent industry—as the wooden 
pattern shop of a machinery factory or 
the garage or warehouse of a department 
store—should be classified under the major 
activity. 

A somewhat different problem arises 
in classifying employees working at es- 
tablishments not operated by their em- 
ployers. For example, in which industry 
should a demonstration girl working at a 
department store (retail trade industry) 
but on the pay roll of a cosmetic manu- 
facturer (chemical industry) be classified? 
Similarly, in which industry should a 
musician playing in an orchestra at a 
hotel restaurant (hotel industry) but 
employed by the orchestra conductor 
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(recreation and amusement industry) be 
classified? Such questions are difficult 
to answer, but the majority of the Com- 
mittee believe that the employer-employee 
relationship should be the determining 
factor. On this basis, ‘‘industry of em- 
ployer’ should take precedence over 
‘activity at immediate place of work’’ 
in the industrial classification of employ- 
ees working at establishments not oper- 
ated by their employers. 

Because attempts have been made to 
classify workers by ‘‘work status’’—the 
legal attachment to a job—on the basis 
of occupational information, the inter- 
relation of ‘‘work status’’ and occupation 
was considered by the Committee. A 
brief examination showed that the cate- 
gories generally used in a ‘‘work status’’ 
classification are employers, employees, 
self-employed persons and unpaid family 
workers, and that in some cases employees 
who have the power to hire and fire are 
distinguished from other employees. In 
contrast to occupation, which is a semi- 
permanent characteristic of the worker 
himself, ‘‘work status’’ is confined chiefly 
to a description of the legal conditions 
with respect to the payment or receipt of 
wages or salaries under which a person is 
working at a specific point in time. It 
is evident that in many cases ‘‘work 
status’’ may be determined quite correctly 
from occupation, as with factory opera- 
tives and domestic servants who almost 
invariably are employees without power 
to hire or fire. On the other hand, it is 
evident that there are many occupations 
in which people may be engaged either 
as employers, employees or self-employed 
persons (depending upon the conditions 
under which they are working at a par- 
ticular time) and in which they may 
easily change from one work status cate- 
gory toanother. Physicians, lawyers and 
architects, for example, are character- 
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istically either employers or self-em- 
ployed, depending on whether or not they 
hire assistance, but they often are salaried 
employees, and many shift between these 
categories. Craftsmen such as carpenters 
and shoemakers, although characteris- 
tically employees, may be either employ- 
ers or self-employed. Here, too, changes 
may occur frequently. Among persons 
in theso-called proprietary and managerial 
occupations, both employer and employee 
status are common, the former when the 
proprietor or manager is himself an enter- 
priser, the latter when he is the legal 
employee ofa corporation. Finally, sales- 
persons are usually either employees or 
self-employed, but they may occasionally 
be unpaid family workers. 

In view of these facts the Committee 
concluded that a ‘‘work status’’ classifica- 
tion should be based on information re- 
lating specifically to payroll relation- 
ships and responsibilities rather than to 
occupation, industry or other character- 
istics. Since ‘‘work status’’ is based on 
legal relationships, the Committee be- 
lieves its most frequent use is likely to be 
in delimiting certain sections of the work- 
ing population for legislative purposes; 
for example, in defining the application of 
social or labor legislation. For such 
purposes it may be necessary to devise 
‘‘work status’’ categories to fit the terms 
of different statutes. 

In order that the Convertibility List of 
Occupations and the Industrial Classifi- 
cation for Reports from Individuals may 
be put into use as early as possible, the 
Committee has recently released them in 
outline form, prior to the publication of 
a code manual. Ways and means for 
preparing and printing such manual are 
being explored, but the Committee does 
not expect to be able to have it available 
before the latter part of 1940 at the earli- 
est. The danger in releasing the two lists 
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and advocating their adoption in studies 
before the manual is published is that 
many of the thousands of occupational 
and industrial terms which may be re- 
turned on schedules will not be classified 
under the proper titles of the lists, or 
even in a uniform way in different studies. 
Such discrepancies can be almost elimi- 
nated, however, by using indexes described 
below which have been issued recently or 
will be issued shortly by agencies partic- 
ipating in the Committee’s work. In 
consequence, the comparability of occupa- 
tional and industrial statistics for the 
working population can be advanced 
more rapidly in this way than if the adop- 
tion of the standard lists is deferred until 
the publication of the Committee’s code 
manual. 

The index of occupations of the Bureau 
of the Census (which will be off the press 
by May 1940) is designed primarily for 
coding and classifying returns to be ob- 
tained on the population schedules of the 
1940 census. It is almost as well adapted, 
however, for use in connection with the 
occupational returns ordinarily secured by 
other agencies through household enum- 
eration. The classification scheme is 
identical with the Convertibility List ex- 
cept in the following cases: (1) additional 
subgroups are shown for certain specific 
occupations, and certain industrial divi- 
sions of ‘‘Proprietors, managers, and 
officials n.e.c.,"’ ‘‘Foremen,’’ ‘‘Inspectors 
n.e.c.,'’ ‘Operatives and kindred workers 
n.e.c.,'’ and “‘Laborers n.e.c.’’; (2) ‘‘Farm- 
ers’’ and ‘‘Porters’’ are not subdivided 
into the groups provided in the Con- 
vertibility List; and (3) the order of the 
titles is slightly different from that of the 
Convertibility List. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles of 
the United States Employment Service 
(now in the hands of the printer) defines 
and codes approximately 29,000 titles. 
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The classification scheme followed in the 
Dictionary, was designed. primarily for use 
in public employment offices.and is there- 
fore. predicated on .the,, availability _ of 
rather detailed occupational information, 
such, as is derived from an intensive -per- 
sonal. interview. with, an- applicant. for 
employment, While in some occupations 
the classes, are rather broad and may be 
identified on the bases of general informa- 
tion, many-of. the occupations involve 
distinctions that.can-be) made only from 
detailed information regarding the duties 
performed., For, -studies,in. which. the 
requisite detail .is obtained. from. the 
workers themselves. or from personnel 
records.,.of employers, the. Dictionary. is 
an, ideal. coding, manuai, . The classifica- 
tion of occupations in the Dictionary 
is, convertible to, the Convertibility, List 
except, for a few specific occupations, and 
except for ‘‘Operatives and kindred.work- 
ers, ave.c,’’.,and, “Laborers, n.¢.c,’") df 
the last two.titles are. combined, the total 
is comparable to the total of corresponding 
groups .of .skilled,. semiskilled - and-un- 
skilled. occupations, .in. . the, Dictionary 
classification, Comparability in, greater 
detail .can be obtained, by ‘subdividing 
both totals by industry. 

In order to establish the induesnial di- 
visions of such. occupational .titles as 
“Proprietors, managers, and... officials 
a, ¢.C.,.-\Foremen,’’, “Inspectors n.e.¢.,’’ 

 neasines and. kindred workers 1,¢.¢.”’ 
and) “‘Laborers; n.c.c.,’’ -it.is, necessary .to 
refer to an industrial.index.: ‘The Alpha- 
betical. Index of Products, Establishments 
and Processes andthe, Alphabetical . Index 
of .Products,, Establishments . and, Services, 
both. prepared .by. the Committee .on. In- 
dustrial Classification, cover together the 
industrial field. in..detail..and. should be 
used. jn connection.with the Dictionary, of 
Occupational. Titles. The, Bureau - of.,the 
Census will priat,.an, index of .the more 





common industries in the hook containing 
its occupational index, hence-reference to 
the detailed industria] indexes need: be on 

a-supplementary basis only. . 

- Definite evidence of. the. expected. value 
ofthe. Conyertibility List of Occupations 
is provided. by: the plans already made.for 
using. it... As .indicated , previously,.. the 
List will, be: followed: almost exactly .in 
the. 1940.Census of Population, and.statis- 
tics. will be available for each title except 
the -subgroups. under. ‘‘Farmers’’. .and 
“‘Porters.’”..The Bureau..of Employment 
Security’, of the Social..Security Board 
expects, to use a close variant of the list 
in making an inventory of another large 
body of. occupational data, namely. the 
active file of work registrants in. public 
employment.offices in April 1940,,, Several 
other Federal. and non-Federal agencies are 
preparing to'make tabulations according 
to the list. One of them—the New York 
State. Department, of Labor—followed the 
list closely in “‘Occupations of Applicants 
fer Work—-New, York. Gity,, Active. File 
of New York State Employment Service,’’ 
which, was -issued..in September 1939. 
- It is,to :be. hoped thatthe, number, of 
users. of the Convertibility List. will in- 
crease rapidly. in the future, with a.corre- 
sponding increase in the value of occupa- 
tional statistics., Comparability between 
similar studies will permit a pooling of 
experience and a broadening of generaliza- 
tions, while. comparability ». between 
studies) of .different. kinds .will.-make 
possible. the exploration-of interrelation; 
ships.'which are otherwise, inaccessible, 
To mention but-one specific. example, the 
use of the Convertibility List: by the Cen- 
sus, the. Bureau of Employment: Security, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and. other 
agencies will make. it possible to obtain 
occupation-specific. rates -in areas of in- 
quiry im which they have heretofore been 
greatly needed, 
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THE MACHINE: SAMARITAN: OR: FRANKENSTEIN? 


SAMUEL, TENENBAUM 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dr. Bush said that inventions in the long run added 
to, rather than subtracted from, the number of em- 
ployed persons because new enterprises took up the 
labor dropped by old established industries. 

Representative Sumners, who expressed concern 
over what he understood to be the tendency of inyen- 
tions to displace labor, asked the witness, ‘‘Can we 
assume that nature will take care of the unemployed 
ot will 'some of these invéntors have to invent some- 
thing to take care of them?’’ 

‘If new industries had come along in recent years 
at the usual rate,"’ Dr. Bush explained, ‘‘we wouldn't 
have had such difficulties. These new enterprises 
are needed to take up the slack.” 

Mr. Summers asked whether it was wise *‘to grant 
a/seventeen-year monopoly to a fellow who comes 
along with an idea which displaces labor at.a time 
like this.’"! 


HERE exists a widespread’ belief 

that the machine is responsible 

for much of the travail and havoc 

that characterizes modern life, especially 
the life of the average wage earner. This 
machine—so goes the popular notion— 
robs the worker of job security and sta- 
bility of employment. Because of this, 
in some quarters the machine has come to 
be regarded as a sort of diabolical monster, 
which, if it cannot be controlled, may 
lead to the destruction, not only of the 
capitalist system, but of the society and 
the institutions which have been built 
around it. The belief is based on the 
theory that when a machine becomes more 
efficient or when a new machine is created 
which can produce, with the same amount 
of labor, say, twice as much as hitherto, 
the numbers of workers in that industry 
will be cut in half. Of course, the fore- 
going statement presents an extreme point 
1 An account of testimony before the Temporary 


National Economic Committee, as published in the 
New York Times, January 18, 1939. 


of view, but many others take a milder 
position, namely, one which maintains 
that if not exactly half of the workers 
will be. displaced, any increase in the 
efficiency of a machine will inevitably 
result in. some reduction of. employment. 

Can the machine displace labor? The 
evidence is abundant and convincing that 
it can. A study of production figures 
reveal phenomenal increases in the last 
thirty years in the productive ability of 
the worker. For example, a worker 
today can produce 40,000 bricks per hour; 
thirty years ago it took 55 hours for a 
worker to produce the same amount of 
bricks. One automatic glass blower can 
turn out in one hour as many bottles as 
it took forty hand blowers to produce a 
decade ago. William Green is responsible 
for the statement that 2 men can now do 
the work of 128 men in loading pig iron. 
No matter what field of industrial activity 
one investigates, the ability of . the 
machine to replace man is amazing. 
Between 1919 and 1929, the Federal 
Reserve Board's indices of production 
showed a rise of 45 percent in manufactur- 
ing, about 45 percent in mining, about 
2§ to 30 percent in agriculture. And yet 
despite this enormous increase in total 
output, the number of workers in these 
industries, far from increasing, has shown 
notable drops. The increased production 
took, place with about 500,000 fewer 
workers in industrial plants, a drop of 
6 percent; with about 300,000 fewer 
workers in the railroad industry, a drop 
of .15 percent;.and with, about 200,000 
fewer miners. It is estimated. that 1,000- 
000,000 man-hours of labor a.year. have 
been, replaced through widespread adop- 
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tion of tractors, trucks, and automobiles 
on farms. 

A most interesting booklet issued by 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, entitled More Goods for More 
People, explains in graphic form what the 
machine has meant in cheapening produc- 
tion and bringing a vast variety of goods 
within reach of the masses. It illustrates 
for other commodities what was brought 
out when President Roosevelt asked 
Walter P. Chrysler what the modern 
automobile would cost if hand labor 
would displace the machine. Chrysler, 
in answer, estimated that an automobile 
selling for $600 today would cost, if 
made by nonmass production methods, at 
least $3,500. The cost of a typewriter 
would be around $1,000, it is pointed out 
in the booklet, while today the same kind 
of typewriter can be bought for $110. 
An adding machine would have to bring 
$700 in place of $75. Western Clock 
estimates that $2.95 and $3.50 models 
would have to sell for $25. Fifty safety 
pins sell for 10 cents, when only six or 
seven years ago that price was set for 
twelve. Bottles at $1.65 a gross would 
have to sell for four times as much. Al- 
though aircraft has not reached the mass 
production stage, yet sufficient machinery 
is made use of to allow a great reduction 
in price. For instance, if the military 
division of our government ordered in the 
early thirties one model of a war plane, 
it would cost $50,000. If ten were or- 
dered, the price could be reduced to $22, 
soo, and if one-thousand units were 
ordered, the price for the same model 
could be cut further to $4,500. 

An examination of the facts would indi- 
cate that the machine has successfully 
fulfilled its purpose. It has made possible 
the production of tremendous quantities 
of goods and services. It is safe to say 
that at no time in the world’s history has 


the average man had so many material 
things, enjoyed so many comforts as he 
does today. Under our modern system 
of production, goods which yesterday 
were within the province only of the royal 
or the extremely wealthy, become over- 
night within the reach of the very poor 
and the humble. The most bitter op- 
ponent of the machine will not deny that 
it has been the Aladdin lamp by which we 
have been able to obtain wondrous things. 

But does the machine create unemploy- 
ment? Karl Pribram quotes a study made 
by David Weintraub, as follows: ‘‘During 
the period 1920-1931 Over 3,000,000 wage 
earners were displaced in manufacturing 
industries alone because of increases in 
technological and managerial efficiency. 
In spite of the rapid growth of the physi- 
cal volume of production there were 841- 
ooo fewer workers employed in 1928 than 
in 1920. Even in the peak year of 1929 
there were 1,000,000 fewer workers em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries, 
in railway transportation and in coal 
mining than had been employed in the 
same industries in 1920.’"? Warns the 
report on ‘‘Technological Trends and 
National Policy’’: ‘*. . . production would 
have to be increased 20 per cent over that 
of 1929 to have as little unemployment as 
existed then.”’ 

If the machine does create unemploy- 
ment—permanent §unemployment—the 
question of how much we can produce 
with present facilities becomes of para- 
mount importance. If we produce a 
plethora of goods, we may be justified in 
taking the attitude that even if we can 
have more material goods, it may be best 
for the good of all concerned to curb the 
machine and stop man’s increasing pro- 
ductivity. It may be that we have 
reached such a state of productive develop- 


* Karl Pribram, ‘‘Unemployment”’ in Vol. 15 of 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, p. 153. 
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ment that it would be best to let things 
alone, to digest this progress, to concen- 
trate our forces in finding ways of meeting 
this terrible problem of unemployment, or 
at least, to make certain that this problem 
does not increase. Perhaps it might be 
wise to concentrate on distribution and 
forget about production, on the theory 
that the latter problem has been ade- 
quately solved. Do we produce enough? 
Would all the legitimate needs of our 
people be supplied if we called a halt to 
all new innovations and used the machines 
we have? The problem raised here is very 
important in the consideration of the 
machine, and on its answer should depend 
in a large measure our social and govern- 
mental policy. The machine may, in the 
very fact that it produces so much, be a 
Frankenstein that may devour its creator. 
Do we produce too much? 

Those who are most bitter in attacking 
our present economic system take the 
viewpoint that we do. America is rich, 
they say, beyond all imagination, and the 
problem is not that of production, which 
we have adequately solved, but that of 
distribution. Texas, alone, they will 
tell you, can supply the whole world with 
cotton, or practically anything else, and, 
of course, the rest of the forty-seven states 
can be thrown in like so much snuff- 
tobacco, without even counting. Have 
we such abundance? 

The Brookings Institution, in a most 
thorough and brilliant work, The Distri- 
bution of Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress, concluded after a searching study 
that, if we divided the national income of 
1929, Our Most prosperous year, when our 
plants were working 80 percent of capacity, 
each person in the United States would 
receive about $665. According to the 
Brookings study, to give all the families 
a ‘‘reasonable standard’’ of living, such 
as is set forth in studies made by the 
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Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, would 
necessitate an increase of production of 
about 75 percent. In other words, if we 
want all the people in our country to live 
with a minimum of decency and well- 
being, we need to produce $60,000,000,000 
more goods, in addition to the $80,000- 
000,000 produced in 1929, our most 
prosperous year. If we had used our 
then existing plant structure to capacity 
Cin 1929, eighty percent of our plant struc- 
ture was being used), our output could at 
the maximum be increased only about 
$15,000,000,000, which amount was en- 
tirely inadequate. There was no over- 
production in 1929, but underconsump- 
tion. There has been no overproduction 
since 1929, only underconsumption. The 
figures recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show not only lack 
of advancement, but retrogression. Our 
total per capita production of wealth has 
not increased since 1929, but has declined, 
and this in the face of an increase in popu- 
lation. In 1937, the national income was 
$63,500,000,000, which compares with 
over $80,000,000,000 in 1929. Of course, 
if the total income is smaller the per 
Capita income also must decline, since 
there is less to distribute. From a high 
of $665 in 1929, the per capita income 
declined to $540 in 1937, which compares 
with $494 in 1936. 

The only conclusion we can reach is this. 
We haven't a plethora of wealth. We 
haven't an abundance of anything. We 
have great need of more production. If 
we want our people to live in decent 
homes, eat well, and clothe themselves 
decently, we must have more and more 
machinery, If man wants to progress 
the machine remains the vital clue to the 
solution of his problem. It may be that 
America has a higher standard of living 
than that of any other people in the world, 
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but, if we want an adequate standard of 
living for all of our people, we must have 
more machines, better machines, ‘more 
efficient production. The machine, far 
from having fulfilled all its purposes, has 
only made small inroads in the direction 
of fulfilling its basic function. If-it is 
really to be an Aladdin’s lamp, the’ in- 
creasing use of the machine should be 
encouraged. This is obvious and sensible. 

The Brookings Institution puts it thus: 
“If we are to achieve the goal .of-satis- 
factory standards of living for everyone, 
the first requirement is to increase pro- 
gressively the total income to be divided. 
Only as the aggregate national income 
increases from 80 billions a year to 100 
billions, to 150 billions, to 200 billions, 
will the goal of a high standard of living 
be attained for everyone.”’ 

Although we are ‘beset with surpluses, 
how really small they are becomes ap- 
parent from the testimony of Dr. Isador 
Lubin, Federal Commissioner ‘of Labor 
Statistics, in testimony before the Tem- 
porary National’ Economic Committee. 
The New York Times (December 2, 1938) 
reports him .as maintaining that, if the 
families making $1,200 a year or’ less, 
comprising as they do’ 54 percent of the 
nation's families, had $2.25 a day more to 
spend, all our industries would be able to 
work at full capacity and the entire sur- 
plus would be wiped out. Should this 
millennium occur, no one would suggest 
that all the inhabitants of the United 
States would be properly housed, clothed, 
and fed. Because of ‘this, it is: obvious 
that in the further stimulation of machine 
production lies our only hope of eventu- 
ally raising our standard of living. Only 
by producing more can we hope to con- 
sume more. By decreasing production— 
through no matter what cause—we close 
all chances of ever making this land one 
of truly great’ abundance and plenty. 


That is obvious. No matter what  re- 
forms may be made in the system of dis- 
tribution, there cannot be divided more 
than what there is to share. - By’ cutting 
down ‘production, we are destined— 
inevitably and irretrievably—to make our 
share of the total output smaller and 
smaller. 

But yet we cannot write finis to the 
problem. There is yet another considera- 
tion which we must take into account. 
If the machine truly creates lasting, per- 
manent unemployment, ‘as ‘it is often 
charged, then it is a Frankenstein, and 
no matter what good it may bring, society 
for its own protection may find. it meces- 
sary to control and even curb it, If 
every time a machine is invented, it means 
the inevitable displacement of a group of 
workers, society may find the gifts of the 
machine so costly that it may be forced 
to a policy which would in effect imply 
the following: *“You, Mr. Machine, have 


done ‘what you have promised, but you 


have created so: much trouble, .and you 
are apparently destined to create even 
more ‘trouble, that we must, in order to 
protect our society from your demoraliz- 
ing, disintegrating and disrupting in- 
fluence, rule you out of our economic life. 
In making this decision, we realize that 
we give up all hope of ever having plenty 
or of increasing our standard of living.’’ 

Unemployment not only robs men of a 
chance to practice their. skills, but ‘de- 
stroys their’ morale and self-confidence. 
One of the fundamental needs, according 
to mental hygiene, is for each individual 
to have’ some task; some work, which 
will absorb his energy and his interests. 
Without this task, an individual cannot 
find peace or contentment. He-is malad- 
justed' and disintegrated. Apart from its 
economic aspects, unemployment has as 
great, if not greater, psychological and 
sociological’ implications. A symptom 
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of the demoralization and destitution :re-, 
sulting from, unemployment, was. , seen, 
during the depth. of the depression when, 
from. 200,000 'to, 300,000. children, among. 
them many girls, wandered homeless over, 


the nation. , Also, during the depression, 
and even today, millions of young people, 


who should be-establishing themselves in. 
cateers.or mastering techniques and skills. 


are without, jobs, tempted, because of. this, 
into, habits of idleness, indolence, and 
delinquency. 

Is. the, machine responsible. for unem- 
ployment? If.so, what is the nature and 


how. permanent is this. unemployment?, 


Dr. Mills found that in two year periods 
between 1923 and 1929 forty-nine: men out 
of a thousand were forced out or volun- 
tarily left the.industry in which they, were 
employed.*.. This compares with,21, men 
out..of every thousand during five year 
intervals, between, 1899. and.1914, Most 
discussions of the.effect of the machine on 
employment takes this turn,; The flaw 
behind such thinking is this: Does. the 


removal from employment in one industry. 


mean..the permanent removal, or does it 
mean..a., shifting .of employment? . Two 
outstanding authorities, on employment, 
Dr., Paul H. Douglas and. Dr, .Aaron 
Director, .both, of the. University. of 
Chicago, .take..an opposite viewpoint, 
declaring that technological innovations 
create disallocation of employment, but 
not . permanent, unemployment. Their 
reasoning follows: , im 

If every technical improyement means a 
corresponding decrease in employment, 
the real income of the worker could not 
be increased, inasmuch’ as gains made by 
those’who continue to be employed would 


°F, C. Mills, Economic Tendencies in the United 
States, New York: National Bureau of Economic 


Research, Inc,, 1932, pp. 419-423. 
4 Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, The Problem 


of Unemployment, New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
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be..counterbalanced by. losses. of those 
dropped from jobs, But this is.not true. 
The real wages of workmen in the United 
States in 1920:were three and a half times 
that..of .a. century. ago. In the worst 
period of the depression, four-fifths .to 
five-sixths of the workers were employed. 
Furthermore; , between. the years. 1890 
to, 1926 the. percentage of unemployment 
was, the same as the period between: 1920 
and 1926,. the latter a period of. great 
technological change.. Taking as an ex- 
ample the,.automobile industry, the out- 
put. per hour of labor is today three times 
as great as.1914. But that does not mean 
that, there are, one-third as many workers 
in, the industry... The decrease in. price 
has. more than trebled the demand, with 
the result.that there are three times as 
many workers in the automobile industry 
today .as. in. 1914. 

Of course, the automobile industry is 
characterized, by an elastic demand, but 
for agriculture.the story is different, In 
1870, 47. families out, of a hundred. were 
engaged in farming; in 1920, 26 families 
out of one hundred were so engaged. The 
smaller percentage of workers, also holds 
true for industries. manufacturing stand- 
ardized goods. That does not imply that 
because of this there inevitably results 
permanent. employment, If. prices .go 
down, then the consumer can. either save 
the extra money, in which case it finds its 
way into the production. of capital goods, 
which. creates another form of employ- 
ment. ..Or.else he can spend his money, 
in which case he can buy (say the cost has 
gone.down, to half) twice.as much, with 
the result that.no unemployment results, 
for to produce twice as much goods the 
same amount of workers.(assuming that 
as a result of the new. machine each worker 
can produce twice as. much goods). are 
needed. Say the money is expended in 
some other industry, then there is an 
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additional need for laborers (to the extent 
that there has been contraction in the 
first industry) in the new industry. 
Hence, there is a balance; the unemploy- 
ment created in one industry is made up 
in another. 

“Not only are new opportunities for 
employment built up as the old industries 
shrink,’’ is the conclusion reached by 
Douglas and Director, ‘*but they are built 
up to a degree equal to that by which the 
older opportunities decay. For every 
man laid off, a new job has been created 
somewhere, and the ratio between mone- 
tary purchases and employment is still 
the same as before.’"® While agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation and mining 
are on the wane, there have been increases 
in demand for personal services, such as 
that for filling station operatives, hotel 
keepers, entertainers, insurance salesmen, 
school teachers. ‘‘Young men who other- 
wise would have been farmers or clothing 
workers become movie ushers, saxophone 
players, house-to-house canvassers.’’® 

The machine, Douglas and Director 
conclude, does not create unemployment, 
but it raises the national income and 
enables the level of earnings and of in- 
dividual incomes to rise. They admit 
that it takes time for this readjustment to 
take place, and during this interim many 
individuals suffer. 

Studies of displaced workers show a 
lag of reemployment. Isador Lubin made 
a study of 754 workers who were dropped 
because of technological changes. Of 
this number, 54.5 percent had found steady 
jobs when seen by the investigator. 
“Of the 344 workers, or 45.5 percent of 
the total interviewed, who were still 
unemployed when seen by investigators, 
the majority had been out of work for 
more than four months. Twenty-nine, 


5 Ibid., p. 131. 
* Ibid., p. 132. 


or 8.4 percent, of those still unemployed 
had been without jobs fora year. Thirty- 
seven, or 10.7 percent, had not been able 
to find work for 11 months or more. 
Sixty-six, approximately one-fifth of the 
group, had been unemployed for more than 
two-thirds of the year. Only 202, or 
58.8 percent, had been idle for less than 
one-half a year, and 154, or 44.8 percent, 
for less than one-third of a year."”7 

R. J. Myers made a study of 370 dis- 
placed cutters. He estimated that the 
average loss of employment was 5.6 
months and the average money loss was 
$675. Both Myers and Lubin concluded 
that the displaced workers lost ground 
and on their newer jobs obtained lower 
wages. 

To summarize the evidence on the sub- 
ject, it would seem that young workers, 
under 25 years, lost less in earning and 
occupational status than skilled workers; 
that middle-aged workers between 35-45 
had a more difficult period and longer wait 
for reemployment; while workers older 
than that found it most difficult to read- 
just themselves. Women found it easier 
to obtain new employment, but generally 
went to poorer jobs at lower salaries. 
The majority of displaced workers ob- 
tained jobs in other types of work than 
that in which they were engaged and in 
which they were trained. 

Commenting on technological unem- 
ployment, Dr. Emil Lederer, of the Grad- 
uate Faculty of the New School for Re- 
search, agrees that the machine has been 
responsible for a higher standard of living, 
but mentions the individual tragedy that 
often is paid for it. ‘“There was (because 


TIsador Lubin, The Absorption of the Unemployed by 
American Industry, Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1929, p. 6. 

SR. J. Myers, “‘Occupational Readjustment of 
Displaced Skilled Workmen,’’ Journal of Political 


Economy, August 1929, pp. 473-489. 
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of the machine) but incomplete security 
against suddc, impoverishment and this 
only for certain groups of the proletariat. 
For machine production pushes the older 
workers out or forces them into less 
remunerative posts. In times of depres- 
sion or in highly mechanized industries 
such degradation may come to workers 
when they are as young as forty. Never- 
theless, despite the insecurity of individual 
workers, despite the fact that the indi- 
vidual may sink to the lower strata of the 
proletariat, the cultural development of 
the workers has made great progress 
under the influence of a rapid advance in 
the standard of living.’ 

The evidence indicates: 

1. That the machine does what it pur- 
ports to do, namely, decreases the amount 
of labor necessary in production. 

2. That there exists no overproduction, 
only underconsumption, which makes the 
machine a vital fulcrum in increasing the 
prosperity and wealth of a nation. The 
corollary of this makes necessary not an 
attack on the machine, but its encour- 
agement. 

3. The machine does not create unem- 
ployment, but disallocation and malad- 
justment of employment. 

It is the last which creates tragedy and 
misfortune. It is of little comfort to the 
individual to tell him that the loss of his 
job makes for eventual greater total well- 
being. The position of society in the 


® Emil Lederer, ‘“Technology”’ in Vol. 14 of the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, p. 555. 


situation is clear and unequivocal. It 
has a definite obligation to supplanted 
individuals, who, through no fault of their 
own, are left bereft in middle and old age. 
Society's fury has been concentrated on 
the machine itself, which is of a beneficial 
character. Society must concentrate on 
the technologically supplanted worker 
and try to help him in a variety of ways. 
The direction may take the form of voca- 
tional training which fits him for other 
jobs; reemployment services, even to the 
point of moving his family and possessions 
at no cost to him; and in instances where 
reeducation and other methods cannot 
solve the situation, the state should be 
prepared to provide annuities. The whole 
problem is an uncharted one. The ques- 
tion of how much industry should con- 
tribute, both in moral and monetary con- 
tributions, and how much the state is a 
subject still mooted. Perhaps the ma- 
chine itself should be taxed, until it has 
paid for the maladjustment it has created. 
It seems to the writer that the sore and 
bleeding spot in the situation is the terri- 
ble individual tragedies created by tem- 
porary unemployment and for the older 
workers, frequently permanent unem- 
ployment. The problem, it also seems to 
the writer, is a solvable one, but it can 
never be solved by lamenting the lots of 
the unfortunates. The problem, although 
solvable, is tremendous, but thus far, 
instead of laying the foundation for an 
all-embracing program, society has done 
nothing but offer sympathy and concern. 


Henry Harap, Associate Director of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, announces a re- 
gional conference on consumer education to be held on the campus of George Peabody College for 
Teachers on Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18, 1940. The major themes include a consideration 
of basic questions in consumer education and current practice in consumer education. 

Since this is the first conference of its kind in the southeastern region, a representative gathering 
of teachers and others interested in consumer education is expected. The conference is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens College. 
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PROBLEMS OF FARM YOUTH—A POINT OF VIEW 


PAUL H. LANDIS 
State College of Washington 


AN APPROACH TO YOUTH PROBLEMS 


IEWED from sociological per- 

spective, youth is that period in 

life when the individual is in the 
process of transfer from the dependent, 
irresponsible age of childhood to the self- 
reliant, responsible age of adulthood; 
the uncertain period when parents begin 
to relax their hold and to shift responsi- 
bility from their own shoulders to those 
of their offspring, and during which the 
maturing child seeks new freedom and 
in finding it becomes accountable to so- 
ciety. The importance of youth as a 
sociological period depends largely upon 
the conditions of a particular society. 
Youth may be prolonged, or scarcely 
exist, the child being ushered hastily into 
adulthood. It may be a period of social 
crisis—a prolonged siege of agonizing 
adjustment, which tests the metal of the 
initiate—sometimes leaving him broken 
and defeated; or conversely, it may intro- 
duce the individual to no major social 
decisions, and challenge him with few 
problems of social adjustment. 

The period of youth in our society has 
long been considered one of crisis, from 
either a common sense or a scientific 
viewpoint. That it is an age of important 
physiological change is common knowl- 


edge growing out of universal experience. 
That it is an age calling for major psy- 
chological and emotional adjustments, 
under conditions established by our cul- 
ture pattern, is also common knowledge.! 
Whether the problems of psychological 
character so commonly observed among 
American youth arise from within because 
of physiological, emotional, and psycho- 
logical maturation or from without be- 
cause of the complexity of the social 
system which youth encounters is an in- 
teresting subject for speculation.* Suffice 
it to say that the sociologist can see 
enough in the external environment of 
contemporary youth to find adequate ex- 
planation for much of youth's turmoil. 
Substantiating this view is the striking 
evidence that the psychological crises 
which are supposedly a counterpart of 
organic changes during the period of 


1G. Stanley Hall made much of the psychological 
crisis of adolescence. See his Adolescence and his 
Youth; Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York, 1905 and 1906, 
respectively. 

*The American Medics! Association's official 
organ, Hygeia, 16, p. 824, September, 1938, in a 
healthogram states that ‘“There does not appear to be 
any more reason for regarding adolescence as a period 
of turmoil physically than for so regarding any other 
period of growth.”’ 
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physiological adolescence do not appear 
in some societies with a different culture 
pattern. In fact, the evidence for the 
social origin of adolescent crises is suffi- 
cient to justify an hypothesis to the 
effect that if one wants to understand 
youth problems, he should first analyze 
the social experience of youth under the 
culture pattern of their time. 

Accepting this as a valid approach it is 
assumed that farm youth of today ex- 
perience unusual problems, and problems 
differing from those of farm youth in our 
earlier rural society and from those of 
urban youth because of the changing 
social and cultural milieu in which the 
modern farm youth matures. 


THE YOUTH AGE GROUP IN OUR SOCIETY 


Societies that introduce the child di- 
rectly into adult responsibility do not 
have a youth group in the modern sense. 
Today we define youth as that group be- 
tween 16 and 24 years of age. (This is 
the group described in this article and in 
most current literature on youth.) Our 
forefathers on the frontier of yesterday 
expected the child to shoulder adult re- 
sponsibilities by the time he reached six- 
teen years of age and often before. Not 
more than three centuries ago the average 
life expectancy at birth was less than 30 
years of age; under such conditions to 
have deferred independent status long 
would have been to waste most of life. 
We have lengthened the life span until 
the average expectancy of life at birth is 
slightly over 60 years, and have prolonged 
the age of infancy and projected youth 
far into naturity. Compulsory education 
laws onlinarily require sixteen years of 
schooling, and custom dictates further 
training for those who can afford it. 

*This has been adequately demonstrated in 


Margaret Mead’s study, Coming of Age in Samoa, 
William Morrow and Company, New York, 1928. 


The age when the youth may become a 
free, self-supporting member of society 
has been extended, and law and custom 
carefully regulate the age of marriage to 
make sure that family responsibilities 
will not be assumed too early in life. 
There is no longer the almost direct 
passing from childhood to adulthood, but 
a prolonged period of social adolescence 
which has come to extend far beyond 
physical adolescence. 

The substance of the matter is that we 
now have in the United States twenty and 
a half million people 16 to 24 years of age. 
Members of this one-sixth of our total 
population are in no sense children, and 
yet many of them are in no true sense 
adults, not having come to full moral, 
economic, and familial responsibilities. 
Urban-industrial society has delayed ma- 
turity for the sake of education, health, 
economic security, and more complete 
sophistication. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WIDENED GAP. BE- 
TWEEN CHILDHOOD AND ADULTHOOD IN 
CREATING INDEPENDENT YOUTH GROUPS 


Much social significance is connected 
with the prolongation of youth in modern 
society. In primitive agricultural so- 
cieties, as Winslow observes, there are no 
youth problems and youth is not set apart 
as aseparate group.® But today numerous 
groups consisting entirely of youth have 
developed, and in them youth exercise 
control, formulating codes, practices, and 
patterns for life fairly independent of 
adults. In most societies adults have 
been the conservers of tradition and have 


* Compare W. Wallace Weaver, ‘‘Modern Youth— 
Retrospect and Prospect,’’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 194, pp. 1-5, 
November, 1937. 

5 W. Thacher Winslow, ‘‘International Aspects of 
Modern Youth Problems,’’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 194, pp. 165-173, 
November, 1937. 
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been able to pass these traditions on to 
their offspring. The independent youth 
groups of our society make possible es- 
cape from adult patterns, and more rapid 
change in mores, traditions, and customs. 
Youth consequently have come to play a 
part in social change such as ordinarily 
has been denied them. Many implica- 
tions to family, church, and state are 
involved, but these are more applicable to 
the urban than tothe rural community, 
because as yet most youth groups are 
urban. 

But many farm youth are members of at 
least the high school group, which is per- 
haps the most important youth group in 
our society, and one which in its informal 
functioning is relatively independent of 
adult control. The entrance of farm 
youth into the high school has probably 
done more to break down patriarchal 
patterns in the rural home and to divorce 
youth from parental domination than any 
other single influence. Many high school 
values come to supersede those of the 
home, the farm child making haste to 
conceal family codes and to take on liber- 
alizing influences. The new generation 
seeks greater freedom; the old hesitates 
to give it, fearing the demoralization that 
the new freedom might engender.* 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF ALL YOUTH IN OUR 
SOCIETY 


According to present standards the most 
important decisions facing youth are 
(1) moral, (2) economic, (3) marital. 
During the early period of American 
history religious decision would have 
been placed at the head of the list and 
many would place it there today, although 
in actual practice it does not seem to come 
first. Moral decision as here conceived 
involves the adjustment of youth to the 


®**Rural Youth,’’ New Republic, 49, pp. 57-58, 
December 8, 1926. 
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system of social control, rather than the 
narrower concept of morality. On this 
decision hinges the civic freedom and 
social usefulness of the adult. Economic 
decision has to do with the choice of a 
vocation and initiation into it, the process 
by which the dependent child becomes the 
self-supporting adult, contributing his 
share to the accumulation of society's 
capital of economic goods. Marital de- 
cision involves on the part of young 
women the choice of marriage or career, 
and on the part of all who decide to marry 
the selection of a mate and the establish- 
ment of a home, which marks biological 
adulthood. The following paragraphs 
outline some of the difficulties farm youth 
face in the transition to adulthood in these 
three phases of experience under current 
conditions, certain comparisons being 
made between the situation of farm and 
that of urban youth. Later other special 
problems of farm youth are discussed. 


INITIATION TO THE WORK-WORLD 


Apprenticeship to work is the natural 
experience of childhood in primary group 
societies where people of all ages mingle 
in the common activities of life. Thus 
the child comes to a realistic understand- 
ing of what adult life holds for him, and 
also learns the work folkways of his 
elders. Some vestiges of this kind of 
social experience carry over in contempo- 
rary farm life in spite of the encroaching 
influence of outside agencies, especially 
the school with its daily routine of study 
and its many extracurricular activities. 
The transfer to maturity comes more 
slowly even on the farm than it once did, 
although farm youth as compared to 
urban youth become habituated to work 
at a felatively early age.’ Urban-in- 

"Lister and Kirkpatrick, studying the age at 


which farm as compared to other youth in Maryland 
took their first full-time job, find that one-fifth of 
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dustrial society has developed to the point 
where there is no natural bridge between 
the play activities of childhood and the 
work activities of adulthood, so that any 
apprenticeship that is to be obtained must 
come through the school curriculum or 
after the young person is on the job. 
Town and city youth ordinarily have no 
contact with the parent’s work and no 
way of acquiring intimate knowledge of it. 
This undoubtedly has created problems of 
far-reaching consequence to youth in 
town and city, but an even more serious 
problem is inherent in the situation of the 
farm-reared youth who would enter an 
urban vocation, for not only does he lack 
contact and experience with the vocation, 
but ordinarily he must enter a strange 
environment and undergo possible culture 
shock while becoming accommodated to 
the new life. The social waste, the futile 
trials and errors, the frustrations, the 
disappointments of farm youth in select- 
ing, experimenting with, and mastering 
nonagricultural vocations no doubt would 
make an interesting story, one which has 
never been adequately told. Since no 
concrete evidence is available, one can 
only guess that the problem is of major 
importance in the experience of thou- 
sands, perhaps even millions, of farm 
youth. A surprising proportion of farm 
youth today have no intention of farming, 
and probably a great majority would 
prefer some other vocation if given a 
choice.’ 





the farm boys took their first full-time job at the 
age of fourteen. Less than one-half as many took a 
full-time job so early in village, town and city. 
They also found a much higher proportion of farm 
youth employed than of other groups. J. J. Lister 
and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rural Youth Speak, pp. 29-30, 
American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., 
1939- 

8 See David Cushman Coyle, Rural Youth, pp. 
1o-11, Social Problems, No. 2, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 1939. 


A study® of occupational preferences of 
high school pupils in Missouri shows that 
only about 22 percent of the farm boys 
wish to farm; about 12 percent want to 
be aviators; 11.6 percent, engineers. The 
situation among farm girls is even more 
extreme, only about one percent expressing 
a preference for farming as compared to 
24 percent who prefer stenography and 
22 percent who prefer nursing. Several 
similar studies are available and, though 
differing in detail, they show somewhat 
comparable results." 

Again, many who are actually engaged 
in farming feel thwarted and unhappy. 
A study" of Oregon youth, ages 16 to 25, 
made in 1936, shows that 72.6 percent 
of a group of 124 rural young men out of 
school were farming, but only 46 percent 
preferred farming as an occupation. Ofa 
group of 88 young rural women out of 
school, 85.2 percent were engaged in 
homemaking or housework, but only 20.5 
percent preferred such work, meaning 
that over three-fourths had not entered 
their desired vocation." 

Equal difficulty lies in the fact that 


* E. L. Morgan and M. W. Sneed, The Activities of 
Rural Young People in Missouri, Missouri State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 269, Columbia, 
1937- 

10 Another interesting study along this line is 
that of Lister and Kirkpatrick, op. cit. 

11 Mildred B. Thurow, Interests, Activities, and 
Problems of Rural Young Folk, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 617, Ithaca, 
1934; W. A. Anderson and Willis Kerns, Interests, 
Activities, and Problems of Rural Young Folk, Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
631, Ithaca, 1935; Lister and Kirkpatrick, op. cit.; 
J. R. Barton, Rural Youth: Problems and Possibilities, 
p- 2, University of Wisconsin Extension Service 
Stencil Circular No. 195, March, 1938. 

12 B. D. Joy and J. R. Beck, Situations, Problems, 
and Interests of Unmarried Rural Young People 16-25 
Years of Age, Table 3, p. 13, Oregon Agricultural 
College Extension Service Circular 277, December, 


1937- 
13 Joy and Beck, op. cit., Table 4, p. 14. 
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many farm youth want to farm and are 
better fitted for farming than any other 
occupation, but being unable to do so 
turn to urban work as an alternative.“ 
Each year between 150,000 and 200,000 
farm young people reach the age of 
eighteen with no prospect of farming for 
no farms are available. For example, in 
1920, 160,000 farmers died or passed the 
age of 65; and during that same year, 
337,000 farm boys reached the age of 
eighteen, a surplus of 177,000. Likewise, 
in 1930, the surplus of farm youth coming 
to maturity was 201,000." 

Since the number of farm youth reaching 
maturity will increase up into the 1940's, 
and the number of acres in farms will 
likely decrease due to erosion and farm 
abandonment, the situation promises to 
grow no better. Moreover, that farming 
does not offer an assured security to youth 
is now generally recognized for the 
depression days of 1935 saw approxi- 
mately 800,000 youth living in the open 
country on relief.'* 

Delay in entering life work is prominent 
in both urban and rural society, because 
of limited work opportunities. Often 
there is a period of waiting between 
school and employment, there being more 
or less blind stumbling about of many 
youth who are unfitted to enter the occu- 
pational world or who can find no open- 
ing. Many maladjustments are inherent 
in this situation.’ Those who are 


“ Interesting evidence on this point is presented 
in Lister and Kirkpatrick, op. cit. They find that a 
large number of Maryland youth who express a 
desire to live in the city say they would prefer farming 
if conditions of farming were more satisfactory. 

* David Cushman Coyle, Rural Youth, pp. 7-10, 
Social Problems, No. 2, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1939. 

16 Youth on Relief, chart 3, National Youth Admin- 
istration, Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration, February, 1936. 

The Youth Section of the American Country 





thwarted occupationally are likely to be 
thwarted in marriage, because marriage 
as well as social status, group association, 
and general happiness is very much condi- 
tioned by economic factors. For example, 
home demonstration workers, making a 
study in 1930 of rural girls in North Caro- 
lina who had left school but who had not 
entered any definite occupation, found 
them generally dissatisfied and unhappy. 
This situation seemed to prevail regardless 
of the social level of the families. Asso- 
ciated with their inability to become 
self-supporting and to find a new status 
were conflicts with parents over clothes 
and spending money. Most of the girls 
throught their role in life was hard and 
wanted to see a new side of life. Fre- 
quently their parents had no sympathy 
with this desire, fearing that it might 
involve them in financial obligations. 
These girls seemed to be developing a 
dislike of country life because of social 
disadvantages, loneliness, lack of chance 
for self-improvement, and because they 
had little opportunity to meet new people 
or to express social and recreational 
desires. Many were unhappy because of 
unfamiliarity with social conventions.'® 


INITIATION TO FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


If the farm youth remains in the home 
neighborhood, the assumption of marital 
and family responsibilities comes as a 
matter of course and involves few radical 
readjustments. In more static communi- 
ties marriages are among those who have 





Life Association has been created in the interest of 
those who have completed schooling but not yet 
entered adult life as full participants. It stimulates 
local organizations and holds nationwide annual 
conferences; it provides information and inspiration 
and promotes friendship; and it stimulates research 
into youth problems, acting as a coordinating agency. 

18N. Miller, ‘“‘Out-of-School Girls in a Rural 
County,"’ Journal of Home Economics, 25, pp. 463-467, 
July, 1933. 
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known each other over a period of years 
and whose families have established their 
reputations. Difficulties are anticipated 
by parents in advance; advice is volun- 
teered. Youth, during the period of 
courtship previous to marriage, encounter 
again and again the attitudes of the com- 
munity toward their romance. Courtship 
is not the individualistic matter that it is 
in an anonymous society of a great city. 
The economic foundation of the new 
family often is laid by parents who are 
willing to share their farm, to donate 
the tenant house, or perhaps even to 
retire to town and relinquish the entire 
farm to the new couple. Even if they 
cannot go this far, often they help by 
loaning machinery, work stock, or by 
giving them a start in other ways. In 
rural America today, with all the inroads 
that change and mobility have made on 
older patterns, the passing of farms from 
father to son is still common.!® 

Further evidence of greater ease of 
establishing the family as an economic 
unit in farming areas than in town and 
city is shown by the fact that although 
the depression of the thirties slowed down 
the marriage rate among all youth groups 
in America, its effect on the marriage rate 
among farm youth was _ negligible. 
Melvin and Smith observe that “‘it is 
doubtful if depression conditions have 
any marked effect in causing farm youth 
to postpone marriage.’’?° 

Undoubtedly the more sound economic 
foundation”! of the rural family and the 
guidance of adults who project adult 


19 Almost 20 percent of farm tenants in the United 
States in 1930 were, according to the Census, related 
to their landlords. 

20 Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith, Rural 
Youth; Their Situation and Prospects, p. xvii, Research 
Monograph XV, Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
It is possible that this situation is indicative of a 
lower standard of living on the farm. 

*1 Sound in the sense that the family operates as 


values onto courtship and marital rela- 
tionships have been important factors in 
stabilizing the rural family, reducing 
marital maladjustment and divorce. Of 
course, sometimes this guidance proves 
disadvantageous. Much friction is caused 
because too great an interest is shown on 
the part of the neighborhood and relatives 
in the affairs of the newly married couple. 
But by and large the effect of this interest 
has been to stabilize the new family, to 
make the new couple conscious of social 
pressures and controls, so that there is 
less tendency for rural youth to view 
marriage as an individualistic gesture and 


TABLE I 


Percent Marrizep or Totat Yours Popurarion, 
BY Acs, Resipence, AND Sex, 19307° 
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Male | Female | Male | Female 
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more of a tendency to regard it as a social 
institution which concerns others as well 
as oneself. 

Rural youth marry young and thus gain 
certain psychological advantages that 
are inherent in marrying during the early 
years of maturity (see Table 1). It will 
be observed that at all ages a much higher 
proportion of rural than of urban youth 
are married.22 Women marry at a younger 





an economic unit, not in the sense that it is more 
likely to acquire wealth or succeed in reaching a 
comfort level of living. 

* This group includes the rural nonfarm group 
who also marry young. 

%3 Melvin and Smith, op. cit., Table 18, p. 58. 
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age than men and, as may be seen, the 
matriage rate among rural girls is espe- 
cially high. 

Adding to family stability, if youth 
remain on the farm, is the absence of any 
necessity to make new community adjust- 
ments. Disorganizing influences in the 
external environment often project them- 
selves onto the family, as is evidenced 
by high divorce rates as well as other 
forms of family pathology in disorganized 
urban areas. 

On the other hand, undoubtedly a 
considerable part of the marital conflict 
so prevalent in the city involves youth 
with a rural background who are trying 
to adjust themselves to an urban marriage 
partner or to urban life, social and 
economic. 

Today young people living on farms 
frequently date, court, and marry village 
and city youths. For instance, Miss 
Thurow found that of a group of farm 
girls, ages 15 to 29, in Genesee County, 
New York, who ‘‘dated,’’ 21.2 percent 
dated boys on farms, 32.3 percent boys 
in villages, and 20.2 percent boys in 
cities." The remaining 26.3 percent dated 
boys in two or more of the above areas. 
Almost equally difficult may be the adjust- 
ment to urban living of young couples 
both members of which have a farm 
background. 


INITIATION TO ADULT MORALITY 


We are inclined to talk about youth as 
a period for sowing wild oats, and such 
it often is. Because childhood controls 
are released during adolescence it is 


% The studies of E. R. Mowrer and of other urban 
sociologists reveal these relationships. See, for 
example, Mowrer’s Family Disorganization, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 

2% M. B. Thurow, Interests, Activities, and Problems 
of Rural Young Folk, Table 22, p. 34, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 617, 
Ithaca, 1934. 


logical to assume that new, divergent, 
and often delinquent patterns will appear 
when the youth is suddenly brought face 
to face with the multiple patterns of a 
complex society. An undue proportion 
of crime is committed by young people 
between the ages of 16 and 25, as shown 
by the high rate of commitment of those 
in this age span to institutions for delin- 
quents, but it is equally true that religious 
confessions and great moral decisions are 
made during this same period. Both 
rebellion and reform may be expected to 
originate with youth where youth have 
many patterns from which to choose. 

The farm youth, if he remains within 
the primary group atmosphere of the 
family and neighborhood, never makes 
moral choices, in an urban sense. Parents, 
relatives, and neighbors dominate until 
they die, and by that time usually the 
youth has become a mature man, with 
habits well fixed, often, in fact, with a 
family of his own, so that he has himself 
become a conserver of tradition, concerned 
with passing on to his children the regu- 
lations which he received from his fore- 
bears. 

These are some of the influences that 
have made for stability in rural life in the 
past and have made the rural primary 
group an effective agency in social con- 
trol. Throughout antiquity, and in much 
of the rural life of modern times, the 
masses of individuals did not choose. 
They obeyed. They did not even desire 
to rebel because they were immobile, 
having few contacts with new or varied 
ways of life. One who knows but one 
way considers it the right way; but 
modern rural society, with its relative 
heterogeneity of patterns and multiplicity 
of contacts, presents most youth with the 
problem of choice, thrusting upon them 
the necessity of deciding for themselves 
whether this or that way will be their 
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way of life. Therefore, in many con- 
temporary rural communities there exists 
conflict between the old generation and 
the new, the old generation stoutly up- 
holding the values of the integrated 
neighborhood, the new generation absorb- 
ing the life philosophies of town and city, 
the old generation clinging to old ideals 
and threadbare religious creeds, the new 
generation reaching out for new experi- 
ence and threatening the extermination 
of the old. 

In communities near the city this strug- 
gle between the old and the new took 
place a generation ago so that adults 
living there have come to accept the 
freedom of modern urban life as a rightful 
heritage of youth. Communities less 
closely in touch with the city face the 
struggle in the present generation. Iso- 
lated communities have not yet ex- 
perienced it, but will as means of 
communication and transportation are 
projected into the more remote hinter- 
lands. 

Farm youth in the more mobile parts 
of rural society, like urban youth, because 
of their experience in secondary groups 
and in youth groups often by the time 
they have reached twenty years of age 
have made more moral decisions than the 
adult in static rural societies of the past 
made, or than youth in the remote hinter- 
land of today make, in the course of a 
lifetime. Moral choice and moral matur- 
ity are thrust upon them to a greater 
extent than they have ever been in societies 
consisting chiefly of primary groups under 
the domination of the elders. Obviously 
problems of personal adjustment have 
been greatly increased for youth, and 
problems of social control for society. 
The fact that farm youth in going to the 
city often experience a distinct break 
between the old surveillance of primary 
group control and the relatively complete 


freedom of the urban secondary group 
world frequently no doubt subjects them 
to moral strain which urban youth who 
have always known this freedom do not 
experience.?® 


FRUSTRATION OF FARM YOUTH 


In a rural society completely isolated 
from contacts with town and city, youth 
absorb the ways of their parents and neigh- 
borhood so fully that there is relatively 
little friction or sense of frustration. Of 
course, even in an isolated society there 
are always individuals whose interests 
do not fully conform to those of the 
family, neighborhood, or community, but 
by and large people who know only one 
philosophy of life absorb it and live a 
fairly well accommodated life under it. 

But conditions of absolute geographical 
isolation do not characterize our time. 
Even the isolated youth gets glimpses of a 
different kind of life from that which he 
and his parents live. In the movies, for 
instance, he sees pictured other ways of 
life, often far more romantic and enticing 
than anything he has known. If the 
family has an automobile, he probably 
takes an occasional trip to the city?’ 
where he sees displays of wealth and lux- 
ury and evidences of leisure and pleasure, 
strange and fascinating patterns of human 


% W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki's study of 
the Polish peasant youth’s adjustments substantiates 
this point of view. See their The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America, Chapman and Grimes, New York, 
1918-1920. 

27E, L. Morgan and M. W. Sneed, op. céf., in 
Table 26, p. 42, show that 75 percent of the 2,297 
farm youth in high schools studied had traveled 
outside the state. About 86 percent of nonfarm 
youth (living in open country and in places under 
5,000 population as defined in this study) had traveled 
outside the state. 

Thurow’s study, op. cit., Table 18, p. 31, dealing 
with girls in the age group 15 to 29, shows that 60 
percent had been outside the state on trips 50 miles 
or more away from home. 
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behavior, elaborate forms of human cul- 
ture, such as create a fairyland of romance 
for him, He reads in newspapers, maga- 
zines,** and school textbooks, and if he is 
fortunate enough to have a radio, hears 
over it things indicating that many people 
live by a set of codes far different from 
those which he has known, In such a 
situation the ambitious person who is 
compelled to stay on the farm because of 
lack of finances or of educational or social 
opportunities may develop an_ intense 
sense of frustration, feeling himself en- 
tirely out of joint with his community, 
his family, and the ideals which his family 
holds for him. Frequently the only 
solution is to find some way of entering 
the life of the city,*® but many could be 
satisfied by a better community environ- 
ment. 

Melvin and Smith feel that the govern- 
ment has a definite obligation to improve 
the situation of rural youth and cite four 
lines along which it might be expected 
to act: 


(1) Assisting to equalize and to broaden educa- 
tional opportunity; (2) helping young people find 
work for which they are fitted by training or apti- 
tude; (3) providing work when private employment 
is not available; and (4) making provision by which 
youth can develop their full potentialities through 
wholesome leisure-time activities.** 





** The above studies examine the nature and range 
of newspapers and magazines in rural farm and rural 
nonfarm homes. Morgan and Sneed, op. cét., Figure 
4, P. 37, also compare farm and nonfarm groups on 
the basis of newspaper subscriptions. 

** Bird T. Baldwin and his colleagues believe that 
the restricted environment of rural youth often pro- 
vides such limited opportunities that it affords sterile 
soil for the growth of great ambitions. The indi- 
vidual may be unable to find a way into the larger 
world, remain on the farm but always feel frustrated 
there, finding many of the patterns of the rural 
neighborhood uncongenial. Farm Children, p. 149, 
D, Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1930. 

* Melvin and Smith, ep. ci#., p. 131. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Special problems of farm youth have 
been made the subject of extensive research 
by rural sociologists and a considerable 
volume of literature has accumulated. 
Problems which farm youth seem to 
consider the most critical center around 
vocational choice, opportunity and ad- 
justment, and family participation. 
Selecting a mate, planning for a home, 
providing an economic foundation for a 
home, developing personality, finding a 
greater range for self-expression and more 
opportunity for social participation are 
important issues. Many farm youth are 
unable to continue their education but 
cannot find satisfactory work. Some feel 
that they could find work if they had the 
opportunity to acquire the skills. Some 
feel that they might have a happier social 
life if they could learn how to fit into it. 
Vocational and social adjustment prob- 
lems loom large in the findings of prac- 
tically all youth studies. 

A questionnaire canvass by E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, of the Youth Section, American 
Country Life Association, conducted 
among 2000 members of rural clubs, mostly 
in colleges and universities, in 1936, 
showed that the outstanding needs of 
these youth in their home communities 
fell in the fields of recreation, organiza- 
tion, education, religion, health, stand- 
atds of living, and employment.*! Only 
one person in three felt that informal 
educational facilities were meeting local 
needs adequately. 

No doubt many of these frustrations 
along recreational, social, educational, 
and esthetic lines seem unreasonable to 
parents and would have appeared so to 
anyone in our society of a generation ago. 
To a considerable extent they reflect the 


"EB. L. Kirkpatrick, ‘'3,000 Prospective Leaders 
Look at Their Home Communities,'’ Rural America, 
16, no. 2, pp. 3-4, April, 1938. 
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breadth of contact of modern youth and 
the great diversity of desires stimulated 
by this contact. Rural life is much im- 
proved over what it was a generation or 
two ago and the level of farm living is 
undoubtedly much higher, but desires 
are regulated primarily by the extent of 
the things one knows rather than by 
absolute need. Rural youth today see 
many things that their grandfathers could 
not have wanted because these things 
were not within the compass of their 
experience. Many of the things that farm 
youth want today urban youth also want, 
but urban youth want many things that 
farm youth do not want. It is hard to 
compare groups in terms of satisfaction or 
frustration, because these qualities are 
in the realm of values and are conditioned 
by past experience. It would be unfair 
to create a picture which shows farm 
youth more dissatisfied than other groups. 
They may or may not be. Many of their 
dissatisfactions may be unreasonable; 
many of them may want things which the 
average young person cannot expect to 
have, even in an open class system which 
gives every man a certain freedom of 
choice as to what he will have in life. 
Perhaps farm youth in America are more 
unhappy and experience frustration more 
than farm youth in other countries of the 
world. This would seem logical in view 
of the greater enrichment of our life, the 
greater breadth of our contact, and also 
the greater scope in our economic system 
for the exercise of individual initiative. 
The masses of people do not expect much 
under a caste system where vocations 
are well defined by virtue of birth. Most 
people under such an order undoubtedly 
are quite happy and satisfied with the 
lot which birth brings them. 

In considering the American youth 
problem one must, therefore, always take 


into account the fact that the ideals of 
our society offer every man much more 
than he can possibly grasp, creating a 
situation in which frustration is more 
or less inevitable. Even many of those 
who bemoan the dearth of recreational 
and leisure time activities in the farm 
community in so doing are projecting 
urban values on the rural scene. Youth 
feel the lack of these activities only inas- 
much as they have had contact with an 
urbanized school philosophy and with 
urban recreation facilities. Their feeling 
the lack does not necessarily mean that 
conditions are worse than they were in 
the past nor that they are worse in rural 
America than they are in other nations, 
but merely indicates that there is a dearth 
of entertainment in the farm community 
of the kind that an urbanized individual 
has come to like. The degree to which 
the farm neighborhood can develop facili- 
ties to supply such entertainment is a 
matter of speculation; perhaps even the 
degree to which they should be developed 
is open to question. 

A frustrating factor of great social 
concern in the experience of farm youth 
is their limited educational opportunities. 
Often they do not have the training 
necessary to cope with the complexities 
of modern life and, therefore, feel thwarted 
and inferior. Melvin and Smith, com- 
menting on this point, observe that 
those who will leave farms receive little 
special consideration in the educational 
system. Too often the high school cur- 
riculum is built on the assumption that 
the youth will go on to college. Many 
communities have not even high school 
facilities readily available. They con- 
clude that ‘“‘because inadequacies and 
inequalities in educational opportunity 
do exist, there are thousands of out-of- 
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school rural youth poorly prepared to 
cope with modern life.’’*? 

Melvin’s study of youth in relief house- 
holds of the nation made in October, 1935, 
shows that few of those both in open 
country and in villages who had completed 
their schooling had had more than an 
eighth grade education and a high pro- 
portion had had far less.** Less than one 
in five of the open-country group had had 
any high school work and one in three 
had not gone beyond the sixth grade. 
The condition was much worse than 
average in the South where almost half 
of the white youth and three out of five 
Negro youth had completed only six 
grades or less of schooling. Other studies 
show that rural youth on relief have 
much lower educational attainments than 
youth in neighboring households not on 
relief.** More young women than young 
men are found on relief in rural areas, 
probably because the depression has 
blocked vocational outlets which ordi- 
narily are open to them in the city.* 
Out-of-school rural girls seem to be less 
certain of their future than boys.*® 


FARM YOUTH AS A CULTURALLY MARGINAL 
GROUP 


The term ‘‘marginal man’’ has been 
used to designate individuals who bridge 
two fairly distinct cultures, the immigrant 
child, for example, who bridges the old 


# Melvin and Smith, op. cét., p. 120. 

58 Bruce L. Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief, pp. 31- 
34, Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration, 1937. 

*T. C. McCormick, Rural Households, Relief and 
Non-relief, pp. 32 ff, summarizes the results of a study 
which sampled areas throughout the nation. Works 
Progress Administration, Research Monograph II, 
Washington, 1935. 

*® Bruce L. Melvin, op. cit., p. xvi. 

% C. E. Lively and L. J. Miller, Rural Young People 
16 to 24 Years of Age, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station mimeographed bulletin no. 73, Columbus, 


1934. 


world culture of the parental home and 
the new American culture.*” In a greater 
or less degree many farm youth find them- 
selves in the position of the marginal 
man, for those coming into contact with 
urban society and being required to assimi- 
late it often possess few values that are 
appropriate to urban living. 

As Baldwin and his colleagues observe, 
the social limitations placed upon children 
in farm communities of Iowa both in the 
school and in the home frequently are a 
decided disadvantage because their lives 
are so closely interwoven with prevailing 
practices of the neighborhood that there 
is little chance for personal expansion 
or the enrichment of personality pat- 
terns.*® Although lacking practice in 
social adjustment, most of them must 
bridge the gap between rural and urban 
cultures, some facing the issue when they 
enter the consolidated high school where 
town and rural cultures meet, some on 
reaching a college campus where rural 
and urban meet but urban standards 
dominate, some on going to the city to 
enter an urban occupation. 

The effects of the farm youth’s marginal 
position are evidenced at many points. 
The persistence of mild patriarchial domi- 
nation in the home means that the parent 
is unwilling to release his hold on youth; 
yet farm youth, in contacting the town 
and city high school group which experi- 
ences greater freedom from parental 
domination, come to resent their own 
lack of it and even though there may be 
no open conflict an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction is present. Such parental 
domination is often at the basis of the 
child’s leaving home, and may even 
explain in large part his dislike for 
farming. The domination of parent may 


3? See, for example, E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal 
Man, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1937. 
58 Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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take the form of refusing to give the 
youth a return for his labor,*® of restricting 
his social freedom, of insisting on too rigid 
discipline. This becomes especially seri- 
ous today when farm youth sense the 
extreme freedom which prevails in town 
and city. 

The projection of work values from 
parent to child may be of critical import 
in the farm home. Duty and responsibil- 
ity may bear heavily, too heavily, on the 
farm youth, until he sees no escape except 
through revolt.4° Work and more work 
may come to make up the daily ritual of 
life until it becomes almost a religion 
to the older generation and a plague to 
the new one. 

In immigrant communities the projec- 
tion of old world patterns in religion, 
work, language or custom may be at the 
basis of conflict between the young and 
old.“ This situation has been most 
prominent in the past but survivals of it 
still exist. 

There has been a sharp clash between 
the modern urban pleasure philosophy 
and the semi-puritanic, work-duty philos- 
ophy of the farm community. Where 
communities have been in contact with 
the stream of culture change for a genera- 
tion this conflict was met by the last 
generation, who have since become recre- 
ation-pleasure minded, but in many 
communities the new philosophy is per- 
meating today by way of the high school 
where farm youth invariably develop 
some interest in the recreation-pleasure 
activities fostered for town and city 


59 Lively and Miller, op. cét., pp. 6-8. 

4° This thesis is advanced in the White House 
Conference Report, The Adolescent in the Family, pp. 
158-162, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 


1934. 
“| Baldwin, Fillmore, and Hadley, Farm Children, 


PpP- 30-31. 


youth, thus incurring neighborhood con- 
demnation for spending time and money 
on ‘‘foolishness."’ 

At the basis of all these conflicts which 
reflect the adjustments of two generations 
is the carry-over among the old of serious 
interest in family, progeny, land, security, 
and independence—values and ideals 
which make little appeal to more sophisti- 
cated farm youth who have learned to 
desire the superficial values of urban 
culture. Though this conflict between 
the old and new generation is never want- 
ing in any environment, it seems to have 
been greatly reduced in urban culture 
where people of all ages emulate youth 
and imitate their behavior. In the city 
today almost everyone wants to appear 
young; consequently, youth receive little 
condemnation. But in the farm commu- 
nity people still grow old, and once a 
person begins to age psychologically, 
inelastic habits and attitudes crystallize 
and more plastic youth appears rebellious, 
frivolous, reckless, worldly, and godless. 

In conclusion, farm youth in many 
communities are in that interesting transi- 
tional stage between a rigidly controlled 
rural social order and a freedom-giving 
emancipated urban social order, struggling 
to make the step from an intimate locality 
group in which group purposes dominate 
individual action to a nonlocal, imper- 
sonal secondary group in which individu- 
alization has become highly developed. 
And they are moving more rapidly toward 
the goals of an urbanized social order 
than the parent generation in most areas, 
often bringing the parent generation 
along although not without great effort, 
but in far too many cases leaving the older 
generation behind after a period of strug- 
gle and conflict during which the new 
freedom has been gained. This seems 
to be the essence of the youth problem 
in the farm community of today. 
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FARM POPULATION MOBILITY IN THE SOUTHERN 
GREAT PLAINS 


OLAF F. LARSON 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


HE purpose of this paper is (1) 

to give a brief review of recent 

numerical changes in the farm 
population of the Southern Great Plains! 
and (2) to report on some phases of the 
selectivity of the movement away from 
farms during the drought years. 

It is true that there have been many 
other important forces at work, coincident 
with the drought, including mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, continuance of farm- 
ers’ purchasing power below ‘“‘parity”’ 
and government programs such as the 
A. A. A. and W. P. A. and the various 
social security measures, all of which act 
in the direction of influencing certain 
segments of the farm population to move 
away from the land. Consequently, it is 
safe only to say that the present discussion 
is concerned with population changes in 
an area all of whose counties were ‘‘offi- 
cially designated’’ drought counties in 
1934 and most of which were also in the 
“official’’ drought area in 1936.2 To 
secure as clear-cut a picture as possible, 
the group of “‘core’’ counties to be dis- 
cussed in some detail were, with one 
exception, rated as ‘‘severe’’ or ‘‘very 
severe’’ in relative drought intensity 


1 The Southern Great Plains, as referred to in this 
paper, is roughly coincident with the present bounda- 
ries of Region II of the Land Utilization Program 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. This region 
includes Kansas, New Mexico, all of Colorado but 
the ten northeastern counties, the three Oklahoma 
Panhandle counties, and 47 Panhandle counties of 
Texas. 

* Francis D. Cronin and Howard W. Beers, Areas 
of Intense Drought Distress, 1930-1936, Research Bulle- 
tin, Series V, No. 1, Division of Social Research, 
Works Progress Administration, Fig. 1. 


during 1930-1936 by an index of drought 
intensity based on an average of five 
indices .* 


QUANTITATIVE CHANGES 


Neither frequent drought nor popula- 
tion instability are new phenomena in 
the history of the Southern Great Plains. 
The history and process of settlement of 
the Great Plains states, characterized 
particularly by a high degree of mobility, 
has been described by several, including 
Taeuber and Taylor, Clark and Roberts, 
Duncan, Malin, and Thornthwaite.* Cen- 
sus data are of limited value in measuring 
numerical changes which can be chiefly 
ascribed to dry spells, but supplement 
information provided by county histories 
about population changes during earlier 
drought periods. For example, a Baca 
County, Colorado history states that 
after 1885 the county’s population was 
estimated to be 6,000 but the droughts of 
1888 and 1889 reduced the number to 
1,479 by the Census of 1890; continued 
dry weather and other factors resulted 
in an enumeration of only 759 residents 
in 1900; the Census of 1920 was the first 


3 Ibid., Fig. 7 and Table B. 

“Conrad Taeuber and Carl C. Taylor, The People 
of the Drought States, Research Bulletin, Series V, 
No. 2, Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration; Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts, 
People of Kansas, Kansas State Planning Board, 1936; 
O. D. Duncan, Population Trends in Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa Experiment Station Bulletin No. 224, March, 
1935; James C. Malin, ‘“The Turnover of Farm Popu- 
lation in Kansas,"’ Kansas Historical Quarterly, Nov. 
1935, 339-372; C. Warren Thornthwaite in Carter 
Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Oppor- 
tunity, pp. 202-250, University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1936. 
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in which the population numbers reached 
and passed the early peak,’ and census 
data and surveys show this same county 
continued to increase its number of rural 
people until 1933 when a decline set in 
which was still in process during 1937. 
During the recent drought years the 
annual estimates of farm population 
changes made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics have provided data about 
changes by census divisions. It is evident 
from these reports that the decline in the 
farm population of the drought area set 
in during the year 1934 although some 
divisions had a decrease during 1933. 
Agricultural colleges in several of the 
drought-stricken states are now cooperat- 
ing with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to provide state estimates of 
farm population changes. From this 
source comes the estimate that, although 
the drop in Colorado’s farm population 
was practically checked during 1937, the 
number of 265,200 on January 1, 1938 
was less than at any time since 1920 and 
represented a decrease of 5.6 percent 
since 1930° and 4.0 percent since 1935.’ 
In Colorado scattered counties in the 
drought area continued during 1937 to 
show a loss of people living on farms 
but some other portions of the state 
showed an increase; there was no net 
migration to farms in other states. The 
Kansas report estimated the farm popula- 
tion of January 1, 1938 at 659,100 which 
is also below the 1920 figure and which 
represents a loss of 6.1 percent since 
1930 and 6.3 percent since 1935.8 Kansas 


5J. R. Austin, A History of Early Baca County, 
mimeographed by the author, 1936. 

® The census data in 1930 was April 1 while other 
enumerations were as of January 1; data were not 
corrected for this difference in dates. 

7 Olaf F. Larson, Colorado Farm and Ranch Popula- 
tion Changes in 1937, mimeographed release. 

8 Randall C. Hill, Summary Statement of Farm 
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farms lost 4,000 people to farms in other 
states during 1937, according to these 
estimates but no marked changes were 
recorded in particular sections of the state 
by the reports on which the estimates 
were based. 

In Texas, while the farm population 
remained practically stationary during 
1937, the 2,291,700 persons present on 
January 1, 1938 represented a loss of 2.6 
percent since 1930 and 1.8 percent since 
1935. A small net gain resulted from 
interstate farm migration, although dur- 
ing 1936 there had been a net loss of people 
to farms in other states. The 194,700 
persons living on New Mexico farms on 
January 1, 1938 represented an all-time 
high point for the state, a 24.6 percent 
gain over 1930 and a gain of 2.8 percent 
since 1935, but the report estimates that 
most of the northeastern counties, which 
are within the drought zone, showed a 
decrease or only a slight increase in farm 
population during 1937.!° New Mexico 
had a small net gain from interstate 
migration in both 1936 and 1937. The 
western Oklahoma counties uniformly 
had a heavy net outward migration 
between 1930 and 1935.'! The estimated 
Oklahoma farm population of 981,100 
at the beginning of 1938 was 3.9 percent 
under 1930 and 3.4 percent less than in 
1935." 

It should be stressed that considerable 
relocation within state boundaries has 
been observed during the drought years 





Population Changes During mimeographed 
release. 

*C. Horace Hamilton, Farm Population Changes in 
Texas During 1937, mimeographed release. 

10 Sigurd Johansen, Farm Population Changes in 
New Mexico During 1937, mimeographed release. 

11 Taeuber and Taylor, op. cit., pp. 76-77; O. D. 
Duncan, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

12. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Farm Population Changes 
in 1937, Current Farm Economics, December, 1938, 


PP: 147-151. 
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but available data are not adequate to 
permit an accurate estimate of the per- 
centage change of farm _ population 
through 1937 on an individual county 
basis except for Kansas where approxi- 
mations are possible. 


SELECTIVITY OF MIGRATION OFF FARMS 


Not only the net change in population 
but the type of persons who moved away 
from the land during the years of the 
drought is a matter of concern to the 
dispersing areas, particularly if the net 
result is to leave such areas with an 
increased proportion of dependent people 
or with families which cannot be easily 
rehabilitated. Up to the present time 
there has been little study made of the 
composition and characteristics of the 
migrants outward or away from farms 
as compared with those who remained 
on the soil through the drought and 
depression years. Some observers believe 
that ‘‘Depopulation has drawn most 
heavily on the middle class of farm 
families. Those remaining in the region 
are largely families too poor or too inert 
to move or are earlier settlers who accu- 
mulated sufficient land and livestock to 
withstand in part the impact of intense 
drought.’’* 

Data supplied from land use surveys 
made by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, which covered every farm operator 
in 40 ‘Dust Bowl’’ counties enable 
certain comparisons with 1935 and 1930 
census information. These 40 counties 
are all located in the area where Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas join together; they have no irri- 
gated farms of any relative importance 
and consequently are of the type in the 
Southern Great Plains most likely to feel 


48 Robert T. McMillan, ‘‘Farm Families in the 
Dust Bowl,'’ Land Policy Review, Sept.-Oct., 1938, 


PP. 14-17. 
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the full impact of the recent droughts. 
These counties contained 32,342 farms in 
1935 but the Land Use Survey, made 
during 1936, enumerated only 26,006 
Operating units of which only 20,111 
were lived on by the operator. The 1930 
farm population of these counties was 
125,367 but the 1935 Census showed a 
decrease of 2.8 percent to 121,878. The 
apparent heavy exodus from this region 
is indicated by the fact that less than two 
years after the 1935 Census the Land Use 
Survey found only 80,238 persons living 
on farms, a decrease of 34.2 percent. It 
is probable that a small but insignificant 
proportion of this decrease can be ac- 
counted for by difference in definition of 
farm and farm population and by enumer- 
ation procedure. That this area continued 
to hold some attraction even during the 
drought period is shown by the fact that 
5-§ percent of the 1935 population did not 
live on farms five years earlier according 
to census data. That population change 
is no new phenomenon in these counties 
is demonstrated by the fact that while the 
net rural migration between 1920 and 1930 
resulted in a net loss by migration equal 
to 2.1 percent of the 1920 number, at the 
same time 22 of the 40 counties had a 
net inward migration and this increase 
in ten of the counties was equivalent to 
50 percent or more of the persons present 
in 1920. 

These 40 counties are the ‘‘core’’ group 
of a larger area in which one out of every 
four houses is abandoned and most of 
the abandonment has taken place in recent 
years; in some counties the percentage of 
abandonment passes 4o percent.’ In this 
region only 4o percent of the land is 
owned by resident individuals, cash grain 
farming is the dominant type of farming, 

4 Land Use Survey of the Southern Great Plains, pp. 


13-14, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Land Utilization Program, April, 1938. 
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41 percent of the operators are tenants, 
65 percent of the farms are smaller than 
720 acres and about one in three is 320 
acres or less, almost one-fourth (23 per- 
cent) of the operators do not live on the 
land they till and the percentage goes as 
high as 66 in some counties, one operator 
in every four has been on his present farm 
three years or less, 78 percent of the 
farmers received some form of Federal 
payments during 1935, and 4o percent 
received relief either alone or in combina- 
tion with some other form of Federal 
aid.'5 For the 40 counties no change in 
the percentage distribution of the various 
tenure classifications resulted from the 
great decrease in number of farms and 
farm population as both the 1935 Census 
and the Land Use Survey reported 42 per- 
cent of the farm operators as tenants; 
in 1930 the tenancy ratio was 37. The 
Land Use Survey recorded the percentage 
of employable males, aged 16~65 inclusive, 
as being 31.6 percent of the total farm 
population, while the proportion of males 
15-64 recorded by the 1930 Census was 
33.3. As the age grouping is not strictly 
comparable it appears that for the area 
as a whole there has been no significant 
decrease in the proportion of males in the 
employable ages as a result of population 
shifts. In only five of the 40 counties 
was the percentage of males in this age 
group in 1936 as much as five percent 
under the 1930 proportion. 

The average plane of living for the farm 
families in these counties would be judged 
to be higher in 1936 than in 1930 if the 
percentage of farms having certain home 
facilities is used as an indicator. The 
number of farms equipped with electricity 
increased from 1,666 to 2,168 and the 
percentage increased from 5.7 percent to 


% Land Use Survey, sid. 
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8.3 percent. Farm homes with water 
in the dwelling increased from 5,276 to 
5305 or from 18.1 percent to 20.4 percent. 
Radio also showed an increase with 6,867 
farms or 23.5 percent so equipped in 1930 
as compared with 8,108 or 31.2 percent 
in 1936. Telephones showed a decrease 
in number from 7,775 to 4,552 or from 
26.6 percent to 17.5 percent. Automo- 
biles, as distinct from trucks, also showed 
a decrease from 23,172 to 16,761 or from 
79.4 percent to 64.5 percent, but less 
than 10 percent of resident operators 
were without truck or auto or both. 
These percentages for 1936 are based upon 
the total number of farms; they exaggerate 
the decreases and understate the increases 
in the comparisons with 1930 because 
of the relative increase in number of farms 
without resident operators. If the base 
figure is the number of farms with resident 
operators, which is perhaps more justified, 
an increase over 1930 in the percentage 
having all facilities but telephones is 
shown as follows: electricity, 10.8; water 
in dwelling, 26.4; radio, 40.3; telephone, 
22.6; and automobile, 83.3. These in- 
dices have two possible implications; 
either there has been an upward trend in 
the installation of new facilities during 
the drought and depression years as is 
indicated by the data for electricity, 
water in the dwelling, radios, and may 
be inferred for autos, or there has been a 
migration off the farms of families living 
at a level during 1930 such that they did 
not have the specified facilities available 
at that time. It is possible that both of 
these factors have been working con- 
currently. At any rate these indices 
show that the remaining families are 
living at a higher level, on the average, 
as judged by certain material possessions 
than were the families of 1930, in spite 
of drought and dust and low prices. 
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SELECTIVITY OF MOVEMENT OFF THE FARMS 
OF BACA COUNTY 


To focus more closely upon the type of 
farm people who moved off the farms 
as compared with those who remained 
within the same county during the 
drought years, Baca County, Colorado 
has been used as an area of study. The 
Division of Research, Statistics and Fi- 
nance of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration in cooperation with the 
Colorado Experiment Station made a 
sample survey of rural relief cases and their 
nonrelief neighbors in this county as of 
October, 1933. The sample included 80 
relief farm operators living in the open 
country on their farms and 174 nonrelief 
operators living on their farms.’* This 
sample group was checked against the 
Land Use Survey made in June, 1936 to 
determine which of the families were 
still resident and which were no longer 
resident on farms in the county. 

Of the 80 relief families of 1933, 14 or 
17.5 percent were still resident farm 
operators within Baca county in 1936. 
Of the 174 nonrelief families of 1933, 74 
or 42.5 percent were still on a farm in 
Baca county in 1936. These figures do 
not necessarily mean that the net decrease 
in the number of farm families was this 
great because new families have been 
formed since 1933 and operators have 
moved on to farms either from villages 
within the county or from outside areas, 
but these facts show clearly that the 
farm families which were the first to need 
or receive public assistance have had 
much less tenacity to their land than have 
those who were not in need of aid near 
the beginning of the public assistance 
program. 

*° For discussion of representativeness and charac- 
teristics of this sample see Olaf F. Larson, Rural House- 


bolds and Dependency, Colorado Experiment Station 
Bulletin 444, March, 1938. 
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Of the relief group who migrated, two 
out of every three were tenants, whereas 
6 out of 14, or 43 percent, of those who 
remained were tenants. There was very 
little difference between those who moved 
and those who did not move with respect 
to average age of the head of the house- 
hold, 41.7 and 41.9 respectively; however, 
the group which moved had a larger 
proportion (66.2 percent) under 45 than 
those who remained (50.0 percent). The 
amount of schooling completed by the 
household head was almost identical for 
both groups, averaging 6.6 grades for 
those who stayed and 6.5 for the movers. 
The percentage of males 16-64, the per- 
centage of the dependent age groups, and 
the general age distribution were about 
the same for both groups. However, 
those who moved had households aver- 
aging only 4.6 persons as compared with 
5-1 persons for those who remained; 11 
percent of those who moved had female 
heads while none of those who stayed 
were so characterized. Over half, 52.3 
percent, of the movers came into Baca 
county after 1924 but only one of the 14 
nonmovers came after this date. The 
average size of farm operated in 1933 for 
the families who moved was 368 acres 
as compared with 337 for those who 
stayed; over one-fifth of the movers had 
farms under 200 acres while only one of the 
stable group had a farm so small. 

Of the non-relief group who migrated, 
27 percent were tenants as compared with 
eight percent of those who remained. 
Again there was very little difference 
between those who moved and those who 
did not move with respect to average age 
of head, amount of schooling completed 
by the head, proportion of males aged 
16-64, and proportion of dependent age 
groups or in the general age distribution. 
The average age of heads of households 
which migrated was 46.7 and of the non- 
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movers was 45.4. There was not much 
variation when the heads were classified 
by age groups; 48.7 percent of the stable 
group were under 45 as compared with 
46.3 percent of the movers. Migrant 
heads averaged 7.4 grades of school 
completed and the stable heads averaged 
7.3. In this group both those who moved 
and those who did not move had the same 
proportion of female heads. The average 
size of household for those who did not 
_ stay was slightly smaller than for those 
who remained, 4.3 persons as compared 
with 4.5 persons. One in four (25.8 
percent) of the heads of the migrating 
households came to Baca county after 
1924 as compared with 19.0 percent of 
those who remained. In this group the 
farmers who did not move had the larger 
farms, averaging 929 acres as compared 
with 797 for the migrants. 

To summarize, the persons who discon- 
tinued farm operations in Baca county 
between 1933 and 1936 were drawn in a 
relatively larger proportion from the 
families which first received public as- 
sistance than from those who had more 
ability to remain self-reliant for a longer 
period. Within both the relief and non- 
relief groups the migrants were more 
likely to be tenants than owners, to have 
small than large families, and to have 
moved into the county since 1924. Con- 
versely, the families who remained on 
farms in Baca county until 1936 were to a 
large extent those who demonstrated 
the ability to remain self-reliant until past 
October, 1933, were more likely to be 
owners than tenants and to have larger 
families, on the average, than their 
neighbors who moved, and a larger 
proportion were long time residents. 
There appears to be no consistent or sig- 
nificant difference between the movers 
and nonmovers with respect to average 
age of head, education of the head, 
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percentage of males in the employable 
ages and age distribution. Size of farm 
shows a tendency to be smaller for the 
migrants. 

Taking into consideration the difference 
in characteristics of the relief and nonrelief 
population living on farms in October, 
1933, and the fact that a greater proportion 
of relief than nonrelief farm families 
migrated, the migration has had a tend- 
ency to give a total population in 1936 
in which the farm operators had a higher 
average age, had completed more school- 
ing, had been resident in the county for a 
longer period, and had larger farms than 
if there had been no off-the-farm migra- 
tion. The proportion of males in the 
employable ages was increased slightly 
and the proportion of dependents de- 
creased. This interpretation does not 
consider the influence of the new families 
moving onto farms, but the inflow move- 
ment is known to have been much less 
than the exodus. 

It appears, therefore, that from the 
standpoint of its human resources the farm 
area of Baca county has certainly not been 
weakened qualitatively, as measured by 
the indices used, as a result of the very 
large migration of people away from its 
farms during the drought years. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the major problem 
resulting from the outward migration, 
aside from the problems created for 
receiving areas, can be discussed in terms 
of institutional adjustment resulting from 
decreased numbers and changed spatial 
distribution of the people. If this de- 
crease has resulted in a thinning-out of the 
people it has conceivably increased, or 
will increase, per capita cost, other factors 
being equal, for various social services 
which need a minimum ‘‘volume of busi- 
ness’’ to operate efficiently at a cost which 
the resources of the area are able to 
support. Also such decreased density 
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may serve to weaken the strength of social 
organizations, and decrease the frequency 
of social contacts. Parallel with this is 
the implication that basically the trends 
in operation during the period studied 
should work in the direction of a better 
adjustment of man to the land resources 
available, although other factors may be 
at work at the same time to offset any 
potential materially improved condition 
which might result from the population 
decline. For example, a land ownership 
survey which was brought up to date in 
1937 revealed that there has been a 
general exodus of land ownership from 
Baca county so that the resident owned 
land decreased from 46 percent of the total 
acreage in 1935 to 31 percent in 1937. 
Much more important perhaps is that, 
in the history of this area, periods of 
resettlement have followed periods of 
abandonment and as Taeuber and Taylor 
have said: “‘Unless some far-reaching 
changes in attitude and policy toward 
land ownership occur a new wave of 
migrants may come in to take the place 
of those who have recently left.’"!7 To 
preserve such basically improved condi- 
tions as may have resulted from the 


17 Taeuber and Taylor, op. cit., p. 56. 
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recent movement away from the farms of 
Baca county and other regions of which 
this is more or less typical, strong meas- 
ures of social control and devices for the 
directional guidance of people will have 
to be put into operation or a new cycle of 
settlement and abandonment, speculation 
and foreclosure, high hopes and subsidies 
must again recur. 

It is of interest to note that the local 
people of Baca county, in cooperation 
with public agencies, are instituting a 
program which, if continued, will result 
in preventing any large influx of people 
onto the farms of the county and which 
will tend to reduce mobility. Locally 
governed soil conservancy districts and a 
Federal land buying project are part of the 
program of land control which involves 
control of population mobility. Opera- 
tions of the Farm Security Administration 
are geared to provide large units and long- 
time leases for tenants. Land owners are 
encouraged to destroy unoccupied build- 
ings to reduce taxes and prevent occupa- 
tion by squatters. Thus, local, state and 
Federal units, public agencies and private 
individuals, are working in this county 
to reduce population shifts and bring 
about a better adjustment of man and land. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, held in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
April 5-6, 1940, the following officers were elected: President—-B. O. Williams, Clemson College; 
First Vice-President—Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State College; Second Vice-President—Roy 
M. Brown, University of North Carolina; Secretary-Treasurer—Coyle E. Moore, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women; Executive Committee—William E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Charles G. 
Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute. President Williams has appointed the following chairmen of 
standing committees: Membership—Leland B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Publications— 
Gordon Blackwell, Furman University; Research—Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State College; 
Resolutions—Margaret Jarman Hagood, University of North Carolina. 

During 1939-1940, the membership of the Society reached 276, exceeding by 66 the total for 1938- 
1939. Registration of those in attendance at the Knoxville meeting totaled 206. The Society was 
organized in Knoxville in 1935, with approximately 25 persons present for the organization meeting; 
and of these 25, 13 were in attendance at this last annual meeting. 
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PSYCHIATRISTS AND THE MESSIANIC COMPLEX 


LOGAN WILSON 
University of Maryland 


HERE is perhaps more than a 
modicum of truth in the cynical 
view that all social scientists are 
at heart either reformers or misanthropes. 
Many of those gathered into the fold of 
the social sciences for their life careers 
have their latent humanitarian urges 
frustrated by the fact, however, that for 
the past generation or so these disciplines 
have assiduously rejected normative judg- 
ments. In the effort to establish them- 
selves upon a plane of prestige equal to 
that of the physical scientists, the sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, anthropologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and others of their kir have 
constantly reiterated their disavowal of 
any motivations other than those of 
“‘pure’’ science. The dissecting room of 
science has proved to be a rather uncom- 
fortable milieu for many within the ranks, 
_ and of late some have begun to divest 
themselves of their carefully sterilized 
conceptual gloves in the frank resolution 
to go forth barehanded and rehabilitate a 
““sick society.” 

Particularly manifest is this tendency 
in the vanguard of psychiatry. Psy- 
chiatrists have always been confronted 
with the necessity of framing a working 
definition of the normal personality, both 
for diagnosis and prognosis. From the 
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beginning it was recognized that not all 
maladjusted persons are necessarily neu- 
rotic or psychotic, and that members 
of these latter groups may be organically 
sound. But initially mental diagnosti- 
cians refrained from the judgment of a 
whole society, and rested upon the obser- 
vation that certain individuals are 
constitutionally or socially unfitted for 
getting along reasonably well with their 
fellows. With the most prevalent be- 
havior implicitly defined as normal, the 
task of the psychiatrist was simply to 
single out the abnormal for purposes of 
segregation and treatment. For a long 
time this procedure sufficed, but a gradual 
awareness emerged that there is vastly 
more importance to be attached to the 
social causation of neurosis and psychosis 
than was originally thought. 

The enlargement of this conception, 
though now familiar to many, may be 
briefly summarized here. As anthropol- 
ogy and sociology made possible a com- 
parative view of societies and a more 
analytical perspective of any given culture, 
the realization came that personal dis- 
organization is often nothing more than a 
microcosmic reflection of social disor- 
ganization. The doctrine of cultural 
determinism freed many neurotics, psy- 
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chotics, criminals, and other deviant 
individuals from culpability and focused 
attention upon the stresses and strains of 
social organization. After the social dis- 
organization concept had gained wide 
currency in the social sciences as a useful 
explanation of individual deflections from 
normalcy, it was eagerly seized upon by 
reformers as a rational basis for revamping 
society according to their own programs. 
The rising tide of social consciousness also 
caught the psychiatrists, who were not 
slow in seeing that institutionalized 
treatment is essentially artificial, and that 
piecemeal attention to isolated cases does 
not get at basic causative factors. 

Confronted with what was apparently 
an ever-increasing number of neurotics 
and psychotics, psychiatrists readily con- 
cluded that there must indeed be 
something wrong with society itself. 
Hence there was contrived the concept of 
“social neurosis,"’ or ‘‘sick society.” 
Turning to sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists for aid in refining this general idea, 
much evidence was found to bolster the 
notion of a ‘‘schizoid culture.’’ There 
seemed to be confirmation for a policy 
of therapy and prevention which calls 
for integration of fundamental values 
and for the minimization of friction. 
The further quest for a universal yard- 
stick, however, is obstructed by the fact 
that general acceptance within a given 
society is the main test for the validity of 
cultural postulates. 

Psychiatry thus finds itself at the mo- 
ment in a logical dilemma. Cultural 
relativism affords no scientific or absolute 
sanctions for any reformist desires, and 
yet cultural determinism points to the 


necessity for effecting a new design for _ 


living rather than going on with the end- 
less and apparently futile job of clearing 
away the individual debris of faulty social 
processes. In short, the growing inter- 
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pretation is that it is the environment 
rather than individuals who need 
changing. 

The difficulties of the current psychiatric 
position will be returned to later, but the 
contentions of some of the more articulate 
practitioners should be reviewed before 
proceeding further. L. K. Frank has 
stressed the notion that there are so many 
deviations today that the term normal has 
lost its significance, and hence the sick 
society concept would be etiologically 
more useful.! He urges that a new 
social system is required in which human 
values are uppermost, and argues that 
those who oppose changes—the vested 
interests, such as law and theology— 
must be displaced by a more scientifically- 
minded group. Burrow, Horney, Plant, 
Devereux,? and other psychiatrists have 
traced the intimate relationship between 
the cultural pattern of our time and the 
prevalence of abnormal personalities. It 
has been stated that the,crucial conflicts 
of our culture are basically the same for 
all meurotics, and that contemporary 
America is bound to produce its plethora 
of psychotics.® 

The idea has been clearly set forth by 
Plant that it would be easier to revamp 
the system than to go on patching up the 
human derelicts of its disfunctions. More 
cognizant than many psychiatrists that 
the individual in the general social stream 
and in a mental hospital offer entirely 


1*'Society as the Patient,’’ Am. Jl. Soc., Nov. 
1936. 

2See Trigant Burrow, ‘‘Our Mass Neurosis,"’ 
Psychol. Bul. 23: 305-312, 1926, and Social Basis of 
Consciousness, N. Y., 1927; Karen Horney, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time, N. Y., 1937; James S. Plant, 
Personality and the Culture Pattern, N. Y., 1937; George 
Devereux, “‘A Sociological Theory of Schizo- 
phrenia,”’ Psychoanal. Rev., July 1939, 26: 315-342, 
and ‘*Maladjustment and Social Neurosis,’’ Am. Soc. 
Rev., Dec. 1939, 4, pp. 844-851. 

* See Horney, op. cit. 
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different problems of environmental con- 
trol, he senses some of the realistic diffi- 
culties confronting the therapist. Yet 
he does state, ‘Because the cultural 
pattern is made up of people, it seems 
inconceivable that they cannot mold it 
as they will—indeed, this growing per- 
sonal realization of the dynamic influence 
which one is to have in determining the 
structure of the future pattern is perhaps 
the outstanding challenge to education 
and to the individual today.’ On the 
whole, deviation is seen as the ‘‘normal 
reactions of normal people to abnormal 
conditions.’’ In any far-reaching manipu- 
lation of the environment, though, Plant 
ascribes to the psychiatrist the role 
merely of a catalytic agent, and the more 
active alteration is relegated to parents, 
teachers, clergymen, legislators, and 
others. 

More extreme, yet not atypical of the 
emergent psychiatric viewpoint is the 
position of Devereux. In lieu of any 
absolute norm of sanity, as he mentions, 
social scientists are justified in the ‘‘con- 
cept of cultural normalcy on a nonstatis- 
tical, conceptual, cultural basis.’’ This 
culturally relativistic norm being more 
or less forced upon them as a methodolog- 
ical expedient, one can well understand 
the growing psychiatric protest raised 
against the dictum that society is always 
“right’’ and the deviating individual 
““wrong;’’ but the belief that social as 
well as individual neuroses exist and that 
“society as well as the individual should 
on occasion be treated as a patient’’ will 
doubtless prove, upon closer examination, 
to complicate rather than simplify the 
intricate issues with which therapists are 
concerned. 

As soon as the psychiatrist assumes 


* Personality and the Culture Pattern, p. 234. 
5See ‘‘Maladjustment and Social Neurosis,"’ 
op. cit. 
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the responsibility of setting aright com- 
munity as well as individual ‘‘misevalua- 
tions,’’ he indeed takes upon himself the 
ramified problem of ends as well as of 
means. In what peculiar sense is the 
psychiatrist qualified to judge whether 
or not widely shared evaluations are 
false? In the psychiatrist's statement, 
“It might be desirable to construct a 
method of evaluating reality which is 
similar in structure to reality, and, hence, 
permits predictions,’’ there is the implica- 
tion that social reality (as analytically 
opposed to physical reality) is merely a 
method of evaluating the material world, 
whereas a basic premise of sociological 
theory is that the social world has a 
reality sui generis. The findings of Wis- 
senssoxiologie, consistent with the doctrine 
of cultural determinism which psychia- 
trists have widely accepted, render some- 
what naive the view that it is just as 
possible to evaluate the social-cultural 
environment as ‘‘dispassionately and scien- 
tifically as we have come to evaluate 
physical reality.’’ Physical scientists in- 
terpret reality, but manipulation of it is 
a task assumed primarily by technologists 
and engineers. Contrary to the assump- 
tions of some recent psychiatrists, society 
does not have to be treated either as a 
‘sacred cow”’ or as a “‘patient.”’ 

The psychiatrist may attempt to appease 
his scientific scruples by the neutral as- 
sumption of survival as the end of society, 
and thereby avoid deliberate espousal 
of a reformist role, but he has no objective 
sanction for the notion that individual 
and societal survival are the same thing. 
One cannot reason that conduct which is 
individually efficacious is always socially 
beneficial, or vice versa. Societies, like 
individuals, have many alternate modes of 
survival on the cultural level, among 
which one alternative may not be demon- 
strably superior to another. 
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Though it may placate the outraged 
sentiments of all democratic scientists to 
label fascism as mass neurosis, it cannot 
be scientifically shown that democracy 
as a means of survival is superior to other 
political forms. Or, to reverse the argu- 
ment, if it could be demonstrated that 
totalitarianism is more efficient than 
democracy in achieving certain group 
ends, should democracy be discarded be- 
cause it does not insure optimum survival 
in proportion to the energy expended? 

Here, it may be observed, is a confusion 
of means and ends, tangential and ulti- 
mate considerations, and science has yet 
to prove its adequacy or fitness to cope 
with ultimate ends. The social sciences 
may furnish an antidote for ethnocen- 
trism, but they do not supply universalis- 
tic values. Though they may locate the 
external and internal sources of social 
stress and strain, they afford no evidence 
for the superiority of one value system 
over another, or the categorization of a 
whole people as a ‘“‘neurotic society.”’ 

Lest it be assumed that this caution is 
no longer necessary, the following recent 
statement may be quoted, ‘‘A person who, 
in the current sense of the word, is well 
adjusted in Nazi Germany is and must be 
a neurotic, because the Nazi social- 
cultural environment is an extremely 
clearcut example of a social neurosis, if 
not psychosis.’’® If the basic tenets of 
sociology are not to be revised, such a 
person necessarily must be defined as 
normal for his culture, and any designa- 
tion of the regime as neurotic or psychotic 
rigorously eschewed. A more functional 
approach would avoid such animism, and 
would interpret totalitarianism as the 
“‘normal’’ response Chowever deplorable!) 
of a society to changed external and in- 
ternal conditions. 


® Devereux, op. cit. 


Finally, many leading applied psychol- 
ogists who inadvertently have become 
social messiahs, confuse ethical and scien- 
tific judgments to the extent that it is 
believed the former can be largely dis- 
pensed with in social control. Ethical 
and moral values are somehow felt to be 
archaic and for the most part reactionary, 
so that under the guise of a pseudo- 
scientific authority the psychiatrist be- 
comes a kind of St. George to ‘“‘protect 
mankind and its future against the organ- 
ized neurosis of society.” 

To deny the scientific validity of such 
rationalizations is not to say that society 
cannot be gradually rejuvenated from 
within as individual maladjustments are 
reduced, or that the demands made upon 
the individual cannot be slowly modified 
by rational processes to bring about a 
better social order. But the fact cannot 
be gainsaid that the weight of custom 
will always be against variation. Mass 
irrationalities may be just as stupid, and 
even more injurious to survival than 
individual irrationalities, yet there is no 
denying their ‘‘normality’’ or their fre- 
quent functional import. Culture can 
be affirmed or denied, used or rejected, but 
it is individuals who are neurotic, not 
cultures or societies. 

While pointing out that maladjustment 
and neurosis are often confused, psychia- 
trists should be aware that genuine rebels 
and reformers are bothered neither by 
finding scientific grounds for their pro- 
posals nor by any inner feeling of guilt or 
anxiety over their nonconformity. Verifi- 
cation of the whole concept of social 
neurosis awaits the collection of more and 
better data on the comparative incidence 
of neurosis and psychosis in various types 
of primitive and civilized societies. The 
concept cannot but find a wide acceptance 
on a sentimental basis, but scientific 
judgment as to its validity must be de- 
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ferred. A good many enlightened persons 
would prefer a value system formulated 
by psychiatrists to one effected by poli- 
ticians and pressure groups, but before 
launching upon any program of social 
planning, psychiatrists would do well to 
have in mind some of the following cau- 
tions: 

1. A careful distinction should be made 
not to confuse (a)illogical actions, in 
which a lack of correspondence between 
means and ends is not only observable but 
also demonstrable, and (b) nonlogical 
actions (comprising a considerable part 
of human action), in which there is no 
way of proving or disproving that means 
and ends correspond, since the relation is 
not verifiable, as in much institutionalized 
and ritualized activity. 

2. An admittance must be made of the 
fact that beyond such general postulates 
as survival, science is incapable of answer- 
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ing questions concerning the dominant 
desideratum of human society. Or, as- 
suming it to be the maximum satisfaction 
of human needs (whatever that may be), 
science is not at present in possession of 
sufficient knowledge to establish a social 
system which can insure on any technolog- 
ical basis an optimum satisfaction of needs. 

3. Psychiatrist-reformers should  ac- 
knowledge the paradox that just at the 
time they are beginning to make relevant 
the element of cultural determinism in 
neurosis and psychosis, they are setting 
up the individual as his own arbiter of 
cultural norms, as is implied (relatively) 
in an individual—centered society. 

4. To increase the multiplicity of ac- 
ceptable personality norms could only 
further anomie or personality disorganiza- 
tion, by making impossible the uniformity 
and predictability which are both the 
cause and the result of social organization. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


JAMES E. PATE 
College of William and Mary 


HE fact that a book by the title of 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor has in 

our time become a best seller ex- 
plains the attitude that a person's health 
is a personal concern, or at least a matter 
between him and his doctor. On this 
individualistic slogan the American Medi- 
cal Association has opposed all attempts 
by group organization to spread the cost 
of medical care, or by health insurance to 
relieve the individual of the uncertainty 
and unevenness of the burden of illness. 
The statistics of the Nation's health re- 
cently gathered by able investigators 
show clearly that a strictly individualistic 
policy will not wo:'. in the public inter- 


est. After all, as these surveys show, 
health service is a purchaseable com- 
modity and therefore is to be had by those 
most able to buy; a condition that leaves 
the burden of illness very unevenly dis- 
tributed. These facts were brought out 
in the reports of the Technical Committee 
on Medical Care to the National Health 
Conference held in 1938 in the city of 
Washington.' 


1 National Health Conference, July 18-20, 1938, 
called by the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities. See also 
the Report of this Committee with President's 
Message in House Doc. No. 120, 76th Congress, ist 
Session. 
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I 
THE NATION'S HEALTH PROBLEM 


The Nation’s health problems were 
again aired at the Conference, just men- 
tioned, especially as they concern the 
need for expansion of maternal and child 
services, hospital facilities, medical care 
for the medically needy, and the necessity 
for a general program of public health 
service. 

‘Today,’’ the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care reports, ‘‘there is a great 
and unnecessary wastage of maternal and 
infant life. . . . Physicians estimate on the 
basis of experience that from one-half to 
two-thirds of the maternal deaths are pre- 
ventable; that the still-birth rate can be 
reduced possibly by two-fifths and that the 
deaths of new-born infants can be reduced 
at least one-third and probably one-half. 
This would mean the saving each year of 
more than 70,000 lives.’’ A startling 
admission! The Conference found from 
a survey in 84 cities that ‘‘of all children 
under 15 years of age, having illness that 
disabled them for seven days or more, 
28 per cent had had neither a physician's 
care nor hospital care’’...that the 
average annual of 88,000 deaths (1934- 
1936) among these children could be 
reduced by adequate preventive measures 
or by prompt treatment. 

Furthermore, ‘‘it is estimated that over 
six children in every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion under 21 years of age are crippled or 
seriously handicapped by disease and 
injuries due to accidents who may be 
benefited or entirely cured with proper 
treatment.’’ A cause of this condition is 
seen in the statement that ‘'13,000,000 
of the 35,000,000 children under 15 years 
of age in the United States are in families 
with incomes of less than $800 a year.”’ 
... ‘Preventable sickness and death 
among children are still much too com- 
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mon. Tens of thousands die unneces- 
sarily cach year. Hundreds of thousands 
are crippled by disease or accident. Mil- 
lions are left with scars which handicap 
them for their future lives. Much of this 
is a needless waste of young life and a 
blight on the families of the Nation.”’ 

For many reasons hospitals are essential 
for realizing an adequate health program. 
The National Health Conference found 
from the reports of the technical com- 
mittee that among the counties in the 
United States over 40 percent do not have 
a fegistered general hospital... that 
general hospitals have only 70 percent of 
the beds occupied . . . that institutional 
care of tuberculosis and mental patients is 
largely supported by taxation... that 
government hospitals for mental dis- 
orders ‘‘are large, are numerous, and they 
are fully occupied.’’ In addition the 
Conference finds ‘‘hospital accomodations 
and the scheme of organization ill- 
adapted to the varying needs of the 
people.”’ 

The Health Conference also calls atten- 
tion to organic, and occupational diseases. 
**Tuberculosis, pneumonia, cancer, 
malaria, mental and nervous disorders, 
industrial injuries, and occupational dis- 
eases—these and other specific ailments— 
are far more prevalent or more deadly 
than they need be. The suffering and the 
premature deaths which they cause can 
be greatly reduced.’’...‘‘A large and 
important group of organic diseases, 
especially significant in adult life, shows 
strikingly the effects of industrial ex- 
posure. The death rates are two and 
three times as high as in nonindustrial 
groups during the active working years 
of life. In the hazardous industries, 
where workers are exposed to harmful 
dusts, metals, gases, vapors, or other 
injurious substances, excessive heat, hu- 
midity, sudden changes of temperature, 
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defective lighting, or to noise, the effects 
on health and length of life are very seri- 
ous. These effects may be noted in re- 
duced efficiency, in long periods of illness 
and disability, and especially in cases of 
heart or kidney disease which strike men 
and women down prematurely.” 

In its survey of the medically needy, the 
Health Conference reiterated the fact that 
‘the combined evidence of numerous 
studies of sickness and death rates among 
various economic classes of the population 
indicates that sickness occurs more often 
and with greater severity among the poor 
than among those in moderate or com- 
fortable economic —_circumstances.’’? 
Among unskilled workers the death rate 
is nearly twice that of professional men, 
proprietors, managers, and officials. 
‘Among the poor in our cities, death 
rates are as high today as were those of the 
Nation 50 years ago, before the beginning 
of the spectacular advance of public health 
and medical science.’ Those therefore 
who are in the greatest need of medical 
attention get the least because of low 
income. 


2 Ibid., p. 46. ‘‘Among children in relief families, 
the annual days of disability per capita was 17 per- 
cent higher than the average for children among 
families in comfortable economic circumstances. 
The average aged person in families of the highest 
income class was disabled by illness for three and a 
half weeks in the survey year; among the aged in 
relief families, the rate was slightly over eight weeks. 
One in every 20 family heads in the relief population 
was unable to work because of chronic disability, as 
contrasted with only one in 250 heads of families 
with incomes of $3,000 and over. 

“Among all surveyed relief families, the tuber- 
culosis case rate was more than six times as high as 
that of families above the $3,000 income level; among 
Southern relief families, the rate was ten times as 
high as in families of the upper income level. Illness 
due to the major chronic diseases of later life—cancer, 
rheumatism, diabetes, the cardiovascular and renal 
diseases—was over one and one-half as frequent 
among relief families as among those in comfortable 


circumstances. 


Although medical practitioners as a rule 
are not overpaid, there remains the para- 
doxical situation that the costs of medical 
service is a great deterrent to its wide use 
among the people.* As the National 
Health Conference says, ‘between the 
individuals or institutions equipped to 
serve the sick and the millions of people 
in need of their services stand barriers; 
the most important is an economic wall 
which both groups are anxious to scale.”’ 

As a solution to the health problems 
raised, the National Health Conference 
recommends Federal-State cooperation by 
increased grants to the States for expansion 
of general public health, and of maternal 
and child health service; for construction 
and enlargement of hospitals and diag- 
nostic centers; for the development of 
health insurance by the States; and for 
Federal action toward the development of 
disability compensation. The purpose of 
these recommendations is to conserve 
health and vitality, and to reduce sick- 
ness as a cause of poverty and dependency. 

Senator Wagner has introduced in the 
Senate a Bill* to make effective the less 
controversial parts of the Health Report. 
This Bill takes the form of amending 
Titles V and VI of the Social Security 
Act, by making grants to the States for 
maternal and child welfare, and for public 
health work. Three new titles are added 


Ibid., p. 57. ‘In 1929, the total expenditure 
in the United States for all kinds of health and sick- 
ness services were about $3,700,000,000, of which 
patients paid 79 percent and government 14 percent. 
Philanthropy and industry accounted for the re- 
maining 7 percent. In 1936, the total expenditure 
had declined to $3,200,000,000, of which patients 
paid 80 percent and government 16 percent.”’ 

4$.1620, 76th Congress, 1st Session. For the 
A.M.A.'s analysis and criticism of $.1620, and of 
the National Health Survey upon which the Bill is 
based, see Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate 
76th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 426-502. 
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to the Social Security Act, that call for 
grants to the States for hospitals; for 
extending medical care especially in rural 
areas; and for assisting the States in 
developing plans for temporary disability 
compensation. 

Promotion of the Nation's health by 
direct public service, and by plans of 
social insurance have aroused such con- 
troversies that their discussion will be 
deferred to the end of this paper. In the 
meantime attention is called (1) to the 
administrative system used at present to 
promote the public health, and (2) to the 
health services of one kind or another 
rendered by various governmental agencies. 


Il 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 1935 the President's Committee on Economic 
Security reported: The protection and promotion of 
the public health has long been recognized as a 
responsibility of the government—national, State, 
or local. In the United States, however, this 
responsibility has not generally been discharged in so 
systematic or adequate a manner as such other func- 
tions of government as the protection of property, 
the provision of means of communication, the admin- 
istration of justice, and education. There is, in fact, 
marked inequality of health service now being 
rendered in different communities, resulting in un- 
equal opportunities for citizens to acquire and main- 
tain health. These differences derive from: (1) 
Lack of local services for organized health protec- 
tion; (2) lack of appreciation and understanding on 
the part of citizens of the measures necessary to pre- 
serve and promote individual health; and (3) lack of 
ability of citizens and communities unaided to obtain 
needed preventive services. The improvement of 
economic security in this country requires a compre- 
herisive, Nation-wide program of public health, 
supported and administered by local communities and 
by States, financially and technically aided by the 
Federal Government.® 


I. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


A Nation-wide program of public health 
service should therefore have its roots in 


® Social Security in America, Report to the Com- 
mit tee on Economic Security (1937), p. 327. 
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the local units of government—the county 
and the city. This unit, of course, should 
be broad enough for financial support and 
for efficient administration, which in 
many instances would necessitate a con- 
solidation of two or more counties. 
With the unit properly selected, one 
would be ready to apply those principles 
of organization and management found 
best by experience.® It is quite evident, 
however, that these basic principles in 
organizing a local health service are not 
yet realized. The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, just quoted, found this to 
be true,’ and the recent National Health 
Conference also called attention to the 
inadequate health organizations in the 
counties. They said that ‘‘less than one- 
third of the counties, and even a smaller 
proportion of the cities employ full-time 
health officers. The village and town- 


8 Ibid., p. 328. In the opinion of the American 
Public Health Association, the basic principles of 
organization of a community health service are: 
(1) That the health administrative agency be a 
recognized part of the government of the area and be 
correlated with the government of the State; (2) 
that in view of the responsibilities which must be 
placed upon the health officer or administrative head 
of such services, a board of health or an advisory 
council be established as an essential factor in the 
administrative plan to advise the health officer 
regarding policies and otherwise to bring a broader 
community viewpoint to the administration of the 
service; and that such a board or council include 
physicians, members of other public-health pro- 
fessions, and representatives of the general public; 
(3) that the health officer be (a) selected and 
appointed on the basis of professional qualifications 
and protected against political interference, (b) 
adequately compensated commensurate with the 
public responsibilities placed upon him, (c) required 
to devote his full time to the duties of his office, and, 
(d) directly responsible either to the board which 
may have the appointing power or to the chief 
government executive of the area; (4) that the major 
divisions of the department likewise be directed by 
full-time trained persons responsible to the health 

7 [bid., p. 333. 
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ship health officer more often than not is 
some local lay citizen who takes time out 
from his other work to inspect nuisances 
or to tack up quarantine signs.”’ 


2. STATE ADMINISTRATION 


A full-time local health unit function- 
ing efficiently reduces the State's respon- 
sibility in health problems to that of 
training and certifying the public health 
personnel; supervising, stimulating, and by 
the taxing power equalizing public health 
services rendered locally.* For doing this 
adequately there should be in each State 
a health department under the direction 
of an expert commissioner, and a lay 
board, each appointed by the governor. 
The board’s special function would be 
advisory, general policy determining, and 
issuing health rules that have the force of 
of law. The one-man commissioner, of 
course, is the department's administrative 
chief, executing the board’s policy and 
supervising the activities of the various 
divisions that are staffed by experts to 
catry out the department's technical 
functions in the public interest. At the 
present these principles of organization 
are generally followed.® 


3. NATIONAL HEALTH AGENCIES 


If the States and the local governments 
bore fully their responsibilities for pro- 
moting the public health, there would be 
less need for Federal action in this field. 
Their failure to do this has been an invita- 


8 As far as possible the State departments of 
health should not function directly in the local 
community and deal personally with the public. 
Ibid., p. 332. 

°A typical State health department includes a 
board and a commissioner each appointed by the 
governor and the following divisions: sanitary 
engineering, child health, industrial hygiene, labora- 
tories, vital statistics, public health nursing, crippled 
children, communicable diseases, rural health, tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, health education. 


tion to the Federal Government to step 
into the public health picture. The 
failure of local governments in the de- 
pression has been the opportunity for an 
increase of national power in nearly every 
field, especially in that of providing 
security for the people. 

The National Government’s activities 
in the field of public health fall into a 
number of distinct categories carried out 
by several different administrative agen- 
cies.1° These are, for example: 


(1) Direct medical care by such institutions as 
military hospitals, the Office of Indian Affairs of the 
Interior Department, Freedman'’s Hospital, St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, the Public Health Service, and 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization. (2) The pre- 
vention of the spread of disease through interstate or 
foreign commerce; an activity of the Public Health 
Service, and of certain agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture, as, the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
the Food and Drug Administration. (3) Regulation 
of the production and distribution of drugs, serums, 
and vaccines; an activity largely of the Public Health 
Service, and of the Food and Drug Administration. 
(4) Medical research by the Public Health Service; 
and by the Bureaus of Animal Industry, of Chemistry 
and Soils, and of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, and by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Commerce Department. (5) Collection of mortality 
and morbidity statistics by the Public Health Service, 
by the Census Bureau of the Commerce Department; 
and by the Women’s, Children’s, Labor Standards, 
and Labor Statistics Bureaus of the Labor Department. 
(6) Cooperation with the States and local govern- 
ments in the prevention and control of disease; an 
important activity of the Public Health Service, of 
the Bureaus of Dairy and Animal Industries of the 
Department of Agriculture, and of the divisions of 
Labor Statistics, and of Labor Standards of the Labor 
Department. (7) Education in the treatment and 
the prevention of disease, an important activity 
carried on by numerous government agencies. (8) 
Sanitation and sanitary engineering, the concern of 
such agencies as: the Public Health Service, the 
Geological Survey of the Interior Department, the 
corps of Army Engineers of the War Department, the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, 





10 See the Report on Public Welfare to the Senate 
Select Committee to Investigate Executive Agencies 
by the Brookings Institution, pp. 60-86. 
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the Rural Electrification Administration, the Re- 
settlement Administration, the T.V.A., and of such 
emergency agencies as the P.W.A., the W.P.A., and 
the C.C.C. (9) Inspection of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics; an activity of the Bureaus of Animal, and 
Dairy Industries, of the Extension Service, of the 
Food and Drug Administration, all of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (10) Industrial and family 
hygiene; an interest of the Bureau of Heme 
Economics, of the Children's Bureau, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and of the Office of Education. 
(11) To a limited extent the Government concerns 
itself wich the clothing and the housing of the people; 
the Home Economics, Labor Standards, Labor 
Statistics, and Children’s Bureaus perform some 
service in regard to clothing. Several emergency 
agencies have an interest in the problem of slum 
clearance and low cost housing for the poor. 


A detailed description of each of the 
Government's activities in the field of 
public health cannot be given in a general 
treatise. One or two things in this 
enumeration, however, are noticeable: 
the first is the overlapping of agencies, 
and the second is the prominent position 
that the Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Food and Drug 
Administration occupy among _ the 
Government's health agencies. 

As to the first, particularly as it con- 
cerns medical research, the Senate Select 
Committee to Investigate the Executive 
Agencies of Government quite candidly 
recognizes that ‘‘such overlappings and 
impingements are inherent in the nature 
of scientific research and cannot be 
eliminated by any scheme of organization. 
The prevention of duplication is a matter 
of management and _ cooperation.’’!! 
Greater integration of Federal and State 
relations, however, could be achieved if all 
governmental activities in labor, education, 
health, and relief were placed in one 
department administered through a board 
or commission; which would be preferable 
to the single executive type of depart- 
ment.'* 


 Ibid., p. 68. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 108-124, for an excellent descrip- 
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The Public Health Service.—The most 
notable health work of the National 
Government is that carried on by the 
Public Health Service, which was trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department to the 
Federal Security Agency, April 25, 1939, 
by the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. II, pursuant to the Reorganization 
Act of Congress. Illustrative of the Public 
Health Service's activities are the work 
of the Division of Domestic Quarantine, 
and of the National Institute of Health." 

The Division of Domestic Quarantine 
maintains consultative service to the 
States, and cooperates with them in pre- 
venting the spread of epidemic diseases. 
An important service rendered by the 
Division is administration of public health 
sanitary engineering.“* For facilitating 
its work, the familiar scheme of regional 
offices has been established. The services 





tion of relative merits of different types of boards. 
The theory of board control is well stated as follows: 
“They are particularly good where breadth of vision 
and mature consideration are required, as in planning, 
in rule making, and in quasi-judicial work. If the 
members are appointed for overlapping terms, the 
boards give more continuity of policy and tend to 
prevent sudden changes of policy. Although they 
may slow up executive action, they may prevent 
rapid action in the wrong direction. In some States 
they have been useful in preventing upheavals in the 
personnel on changes in party control of the adminis- 
trative departments. They permit of giving repre- 
sentation to the various groups which have a 
particular interest in or concern over the particular 
agency being administered.” 

18 The numerous activities of the Public Health 
Service, which is under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the Surgeon General, may be seen by an 
outline of its operating divisions, as follows: 
Domestic Quarantine; National Institute of Health; 
Foreign and Insular Quarantine and Immigration; 
Sanitary Reports and Statistics; Marine Hospitals 
and Relief; Venereal Diseases; Mental Hygiene. 

14 The major activities of sanitary engineering are: 
supervision of water supplies used by common car- 
riers; cooperation with the State health departments 
in certification of water supply sources, in milk con- 
trol, and in mosquito control. (See Annual Report 
of the Surgeon General, 1937, pp. 25-29) 
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of this Division have been stimulated by 
the grants-in-aid provided under the 
Social Security Act. 

The National Institute of Health is the 
great scientific agency of the Public 
Health Service. Scientists of this Insti- 
tute are working quietly, away from the 
political tumult,!® on a number of studies, 
indicated by the names of the following 
divisions: biologics control, chemistry, 
industrial hygiene, infectious diseases, 
pathology, pharmacology, zoology, and 
public health methods. Investigations in 
hygiene and in venereal diseases, two 
recent additions of the Institute, may 
indicate a renewed emphasis in these 
fields of public health. 

The Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ity in public health is recognized in 
Title VI of the Social Security Act, which 
makes appropriations to the States for 
improving their health services. Ad- 
ministration of this title is placed under 
the Surgeon General. Allocations to the 
States are based on (1) population, (2) 
special health problems, and (3) financial 
needs. The State's eligibility to receive 
these supplemental payments depend on 
presenting the Social Security Board with 
(1) a statement of its public health ad- 
ministration program and budget; (2) 
a plan for improving its administration of 
public health; and (3) a plan for extend- 
ing and improving local health services. 
This stimulus by grant-in-aid is bound to 
improve public health organization in the 
States and localities. A joint Federal 
and State conference, held in 1935, agreed 
on the principles that represent a fair 
standard of administrative organization 
for both State and local health depart- 
ments.'° 

1% V. H. Kramer, The National Institute of Health; 
A study in Public Administration. Cf. E. P. Herring, 
47 Yale Law Journal, p. 683. 


16 Standard health organization for the States 
would provide for: (1) a qualified full-time State 


In administering the health title in the 
Social Security Act the United States 
Public Health Service has worked toward 
conserving State and local administrative 
control of their public health work. 
‘“‘No attempt has been made to superim- 
pose a Federal administrative machinery 
which might interfere with the essential 
independence of the States in the conduct 
of their own public health activities. 
The Public Health Services aims, on the 
other hand, to cultivate in the States a 
feeling of local proprietorship and respon- 
sibility with respect to their own health 
organizations. It even refrains from re- 
commending a uniform pattern of organi- 
zation and procedures, on the theory that 
out of the diversified experience of the 
various States may come lessons of com- 
mon value to all.’’!’ 

Children’s Bureau.—For many years after 
its establishment in 1912 as a bureau in the 
Department of Labor this agency investi- 
gated matters that related to child wel- 
fare. It was enjoined by Congress es- 
pecially ‘‘to investigate the questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, orphan- 





health officer; (2) adequate provisions for the ad- 
ministrative guidance of local health services; (3) 
an acceptable vital-statistics service. This should 
include an approved plan for registration of births 
and deaths and the prompt forwarding of information 
relative thereto to the Public Health Service; (4) 
an acceptable State public health laboratory service; 
(5) adequate services for study, promotion, and su- 
pervision of maternal and child health; (6) special 
services for the study, promotion, and guidance of 
local activities for the control of preventable diseases 
and for health promotion. This should include an 
approved plan for the collection of reports of notifi- 
able diseases and the prompt forwarding of informa- 
tion relative thereto to the Public Health Service; 
(7) services for study, promotion, and supervision of 
environmental sanitation. 

A standard health organization for the local gov- 
ernments would include a full-time health officer, two 
nurses, one sanitary officer, and one clerk. 

17 Cf. Wyatt and Wandel, The Social Security Act in 


Operation, p. 341. 
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age, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment, and legislation 
affecting children....’’ In 1g21 the 
Sheppard Towner Act'® placed under the 
Bureau's care the ‘promotion of the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy.’ In 1929 this Act was allowed to 
lapse. 

The esteem in which the Children’s 
Bureau is held was again shown when 
Congress placed under its care those 
titles in the Social Security Act that relate 
to maternal and child health, crippled 
children, and child welfare. Part one 
of Title V, which revives the Maternity 
and Infancy Act of 1921, proposes by 
grants to be matched by each State to 
assist in reducing the country’s unenviable 
mortality record among mothers at child- 
birth, and among infant children. Plans, 
of course, must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor before a State is eligible for 
payments.'® The Children’s Bureau is 
likewise made responsible for the second 
part of Title V which concerns services 
for crippled children,?° and for the rather 
vague part of the Title that applies to 
child welfare.** For facilitating its duties 
under the Social Security Act, the Chil- 


18 Cf. 42 Stat. L. 224, cf. also Massachusetts vs. 
Mellon 262 U. S. 447 (1923). 

19 Wyatt and Wandel, op. cét., p. 323; Department 
of Labor Annual Report (1937), p. 102. 

*° Department of Labor, ibid., p. 107. 

1 Tbid., p. 112. The objectives of Title V are 
related to those of Title IV which provides financial 
aid to dependent children. 

While the population group affected is largely the 
same in both cases, the method of approach is differ- 
ent. In the one instance it takes the form of direct 
money assistance; in the other, of moral guidance 
and protection in the larger sense. Economic fac- 
tors are associated with both programs, though not 
to the same degree. Also, the objective of one is 
the prevention of juvenile destitution; of the other, 
it is primarily the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
cf. Wyatt and Wandel, op. cét., p. 328. 
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dren’s Bureau has established divisions,”? 
and is operating through the now familiar 
regional offices. The Director of the 
Children’s Bureau describes this agency’s 
new administrative responsibilities clearly 
as follows: 


Administration of the three types of aid for ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare will be closely 
integrated, for we have learned that it is impossible 
to divide a child's life into separate compartments; 
physical and mental health are mutually inter- 
dependent. The care of the crippled child is an ex- 
cellent example of the need for the coordination of 
medical, nursing, and social services. Locally, 
much of the work of locating and diagnosing crippled 
children will be carried on through maternal and 
child health services, nurses will assist in follow-up 
after discharge from hospitals, and social workers 
will assist in determining financial need, developing 
plans for boarding or institutional convalescent care, 
when needed, and preparing the family for the 
child’s return. Mental hygiene services should be 
developed, as opporicnity offers, in connection with 
both the health and welfare programs. Close 
cooperation will be maintained with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Board, and the 
Office of Education, which is responsible for ad- 
ministering grants to States for vocational re- 
habilitation.* 


Pure Food and Drug Administration. — 
In 1938, Congress strengthened the Law 
that prohibits introduction into the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce of food, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics that are adulter- 
ated or misbranded.24 Under the terms 


#2 Namely, Maternal and Child Health, Crippled 
Children, Child Welfare, Public Health Nursing, 
and State Audits Unit. Cf. Department of Labor, 
op. cit., Pp. 114. 

%325 National Municipal Review, 204. 

* Public law no. 717, 75th Congress, third session. 
For administering this Act, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agriculture has 
set up field stations and laboratories and employs a 
staff of nearly 7oo administrators, inspectors, and 
scientists. The Food and Drug Administration is 
also responsible for enforcing the Tea Act, the Naval 
Stores Act, the Insecticide Act, the Import Milk Act, 
and the Caustic Potash Act. Other agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture concerned incidentally 
with protecting the public health are the bureaus of: 
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of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is charged with its administration, 
is authorized to issue enforcement regula- 
tions. Other enforcement methods are: 
inspection, analyses in the field stations 
or in the laboratories in Washington, 
publicity, seizures, and application of 
penalties. In punitive proceedings, the 
citizen's rights are safeguarded by notice 
and hearings and by review in the courts. 
By the terms of the amended Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may identify and 
define reasonable standards of quality for 
food, he may test drugs for their purity 
and potency according to the terms of the 
label, or the Secretary may prescribe tests 
to determine their strength, quality, and 
purity. In the past, administrative en- 
forcement of the pure food and drug law 
has followed a policy of cooperation be- 
tween the government regulators and the 
business regulated rather than enforce- 
ment by punitive action. Therein lies 
danger that the regulated may unduly 
influence the regulators who are likely 
to lose the common touch. 

An important item in the Act brings the 
introduction of new drugs, therapeutic 
devices, and cosmetics under control. 
One might wonder why soaps were ex- 
cluded from cosmetics brought under 
regulation. And one may well doubt 
that effective control in the public interest 
over the patent medicine racket has been 
realized. Ineffective control will likely 
continue as long as prevention of unfair 
competition in trade is the aim of pure 
food and drug laws rather than the con- 
sumer’s welfare. Also, effective enforce- 
ment of a law that aims at the consumer’s 
interest is not likely as long as the ad- 
ministrator is a subordinate bureau in a 





Animal Industry, Home Economics, Dairy Industry, 
Entomology, Biological Survey, Plant Industry, 
Agricultural Economics, Extension Service, the Ex- 
periment Stations, and the Forestry Service. 


department whose policy is heavily in- 
fluenced by the producer’s point of view.” 
A far more efficient kind of control has 
been established by the Public Health 
Service over biologic supplies for the 
medical profession. ‘“The Food and Drug 
Administration makes seizures and prose- 
cutions for enforcement and therefore is 
something of a prosecuting agency. The 
Public Health Service licenses in advance, 
and in general is not a prosecuting agency. 
It passes upon the therapeutic value of the 
product and if acceptable licenses the pro- 
ducer and inspects his plant, material, 
and processes. It certifies as to both the 
purity of the product and its potency.’’?® 

One should note, however, that Con- 
gress is looking to more effective adminis- 
trative action in enforcing the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, by the 
authority that the Act vests in the Food 
and Drug Administration to use injunc- 
tion proceedings, and in certain cases to 
control by issuing permits. It will take 
more than procedural and legal imple- 
mentation to enable the Administration 
to. fulfill its stupendous obligations to 
the public for safe food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. If the Congress is really inter- 
ested in public regulation in this field, 
substantial appropriations for an in- 
creased staff are needed. As the Chief 
of the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture frankly 


%E. P. Herring, Public Administration and the 
Public Interest, chap. 15. An example of this attitude 
is seen in the following statement in the Congres- 
sional Record quoted by Mr. Herring at p. 247: 
‘It [the resolution] serves notice on the bureaucrats, 
male and female in the Department of Agriculture 
that if they do not quit meddling with the food 
aptitudes and appetites of the American people, 
their salary checks will stop coming. It hits the 
would-be autocrats of the breakfast table, the dinner 
table, and the supper table in the only place where 
they are vulnerable. It threatens their meal ticket.”’ 

% Report to the Senate Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Executive Agents, op. cit., pp. 68, 76. 
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stated at,the House Hearings on the 1941 
Appropriation Bill, ‘‘We are doing a most 
superficial job."’ 


Ill 
COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Statistics on the Nation's health, just 
reviewed, show large expenditures but 
an uneven distribution of medical services 
among the people. There are urban cen- 
ters with a surplus, and rural sections in- 
adequately supplied with hospitals, den- 
tists, and physicians. There is an eco- 
nomic barrier that separates medical 
scientists able to serve and in many 
instances idle part of the time,?’ and people 
who are desperately in need of these 
services. Experience has shown that noble 
service by many private physicians, that 
group clinics of one kind or another, 
that the company doctor, that voluntary 
individual health insurance have failed to 
meet the needs of the people for medical 
care. As a result of these facts and argu- 
ments a movement has started that per- 
sistently agitates for a more drastic solu- 
tion of the health problem. 

In 1915 the American Association of 
Labor Legislation presented a plan in the 
Standard Bill. This Bill proposed com- 
pulsory health insurance for some em- 
ployees receiving less than $100 a month. 
Benefits, which included medical, surgical, 
nursing, and cash allowances, were to 
commence on the first day of illness and 
were to last for six months in any year. 
The person insured was privileged to 
choose any physician from a panel of 
legally qualified practitioners. The plan 
was to be financed from contributions by 
the States, the employer, and the em- 
ployee. While the Standard Bill stimu- 
lated discussion in conferences and was 


*" Cf. National Health Conference, op. cit., p. 
57; and A. Epstein, Insecurity: A Challenge to America, 
P- 431. 
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introduced in several State legislatures, 
nothing concrete came of it. In this 
instance, causes that contributed to the 
slow progress of health insurance were: 
opposition of the insurance companies, 
fraternal societies, chambers of commerce, 
the American Medical Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the American Federation of Labor.*® 
It is obvious that no progress could be 
made under such fire. The movement, 
however, which must be a good one, was 
not stopped. 

Another incitement to progress came in 
1932 when a distinguished committee on 
costs of medical care made its report. 
This Committee recommended: 


First, that the medical and allied services should 
be unified and grouped around hospitals. Second, 
that public and private health services should be made 
available to the entire population according to its 
needs. Third, that the costs of medical care should 
be placed on a group-payment basis, through the use 
of insurance, through the use of taxation, or through 
the use of both these methods. Fourth, that the 
study, evaluation, and coordination of medical 
service be considered important functions for every 
State and local community, that agencies be formed 
to exercise these functions, and that the coordination 
of rural with urban services receive special attention. 
Fifth, that standards of professional education be 
broadened, by emphasizing preventive medicine and 
social elements in medical practice; by restricting 
specialization to those actually qualified; by widening 
the scope of dental education; by improved training 
for pharmacists and nurses; by providing training 
for practical nurses and nurse-midwives; and by 
offering opportunities for the systematic training 
of hospital and clinic administrators. 


Strong opposition met these recom- 
mendations. From within the Committee, 
a minority dissented to the majority report 
on the grounds that medical practice is a 
personal service, and that illness can be 
better treated at less cost by the individual 
doctor in his office than in a clinic or in 
“community medical centers."" From 


28 Epstein, Ibid., p. 456. 
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outside, the A.M.A. protested that the 
report was socialistic, communistic, and 
an incitement to revolution. 

For a time it seemed that the revolution 
would blow over, and conditions remain 
as they were. Following closely on the 
heels of this report, however, has come 
the National Health Conference of 1938, 
which has again raised the disturbing 
public health question. As we have seen, 
the Conference made several recommenda- 
tions for increasing grants to the States; 
the most notable, and bound to be the 
most controversial are those that propose 
increased Federal aid to the States for 
public medical service, and for the de- 
velopment of health insurance. ‘‘Ex- 
perience in many countries suggests health 
insurance for urban industrial areas, and 
public medical service for rural and agri- 
cultural areas... . Public medical service 
is potentially applicable to whole areas 
and to entire populations; it can be used 
wherever the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment reaches. Health insurance, on the 
other hand, is somewhat more applicable 
to industrial than to agricultural 
areas... .''°® It is quite likely that some 
action for extending medical facilities to 
the Nation’s poorer people will result 
from the Conference. The A.M.A. ap- 
parently have seen the handwriting on the 
wall, as their opposition has subsided 
considerably. In fact the A.M.A.’s House 
of Delegates have endorsed part of the 
program proposed by the National Health 
Conference—except, of course, compulsory 
health insurance. Those who control the 
Association's policy have not been able to 
subscribe to this because ‘‘it is a compli- 
cated, bureaucratic system which has 
no place in a democratic State.’’ In 
England, the public health has improved, 


29 National Health Conference, op. cét., p. 67. 
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and the income level of physicians has 
increased as a result of a compulsory plan 
of health insurance which the British 
Medical Association once fought as bit- 
terly as this plan of social insurance is 
now being opposed by the A.M.A.*° 
Health insurance, just mentioned, is one 
form of social .insurance which Dr. 
Rubinow defines as ‘‘the policy of organ- 
ized society to furnish that protection to 
one part of the population which some 
other part may need less, or if needing, 
is able to purchase voluntarily through 
private insurance.’’*' It is quite obvious 
that in its broader meaning the funda- 
mental purpose of social insurance is to 
insure the masses against destitution. It 
is a spreading of the burden of the weak to 
the shoulders of society as a whole. 
Society's responsibility in the matter may 
be assumed in any one or two of several 
ways; for instance, through its institu- 
tions society May supervise, it may en- 
courage, it may grant subsidies, or it may 
establish a State-wide system of com- 
pulsory insurance. Social insurance, by 
some, is described as reactionary, because 
it is based on individualistic principles. 
By others, it is condemned as socialistic 
or even communistic, because it is keenly 
appreciative of the plight of the masses. 
The correct view, no doubt, is that social 
insurance keeps to the middle of the road. 
As Dr. Rubinow puts it, ‘‘it emphasizes 
social solidarity and communal coopera- 
tion, but it recognizes at the same time the 
basic, individualistic philosophy of life 
today ...it strives for average justice, 
deals with average conditions, and leaves 
exceptional cases insufficiently protected.”’ 


3078 Fortune 89, Nov. 1938. The A.M.A. is 
under an indictment by the U. S. Dep't. of Justice on 
the grounds that it is a medical monopoly. 

317. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security, p. 508. 
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THE PROGRAM OF MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DONALD S. KLAISS 


University of North Carolina 


tion in preparation for marriage has 

spread rapidly. The first full-credit 
college course in the subject was offered 
at the University of North Carolina in 
1926. Today scores of colleges are offering 
similar courses. In addition there is a 
growing demand for comparable instruc- 
tion on the secondary school level, in 
adult-education classes, in short courses, 
lecture series, and for marriage counseling. 

Many of these courses, especially those 
for college classes, have been patterned 
after the plan of presentation as it was 
developed at the University of North 
Carolina by Professor Ernest R. Groves. 
His textbook Marriage, itself a product 
of the development of the course and 
written only after several years of practical 
handling of the materials in classes, is 
used widely. 

The result of all this is a growing need 
for more information on the whole subject 
of marriage and family life and a demand 
for instruction for those who plan to 
specialize in the presentation of these 
materials. 

The development of undergraduate in- 
struction at the University was discussed 
by Professor Groves in an article, ‘“Teach- 


|: RECENT years the idea of instruc- 


ing Marriage at the University of North 
Carolina,’’ in Social Forces, Vol. 16, No. 1, 
October, i937, pp. 87-96. In that article 
he pointed out how the course had arisen 
from a request by the students, how it 
had been organized around the materials 
in which they were especially interested, 
how the need for a basic gathering- 
together of materials called for a textbook 
and resulted in the publication of his 
Marriage. He further indicated that ex- 
perience in teaching the course many times 
proved (1) the value of the plan of having 
one instructor who was responsible for 
the course rather than a symposium of 
specialists; (2) the value of emphasizing 
those items that were of practical concern 
to the students, with the instructor re- 
serving the right to include items that 
might not seem to be of immediate in- 
terest to them but which he knew would 
be of help later; and (3) the value of facing 
issues squarely and completely with no 
attempts at evasion. 

Since the publication of that article 
the undergraduate courses have been con- 
tinued in the same manner except that a 
second instructor has been added who 
offers the course all four quarters of the 
year. Professor Groves has been thereby 
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released to develop the graduate instruc- 
tion which has assumed increasingly 
greater importance. In the spring of 
1938 he began undergraduate instruction 
at Duke University which is just ten 
miles from the University of North Caro- 
lina. This connection opened up the 
possibility of a cooperative program of 
graduate instruction combining the re- 
sources of the two universities. A full 
three-year graduate program has been 
developed which may lead to the attain- 
ing of a Ph.D. degree by one who wants 
to specialize in the teaching of marriage 
or marital counseling. 

The distinctive features of this program 
are that (1) it makes available the facilities 
and staffs of two universities; (2) it en- 
ables a person to take his degree at the 
university of his choice while at the same 
time getting the advantages of both; and 
(3) it offers special courses not available 
elsewhere. The plan of residence as- 
sumes that about three academic years 
will be normally required for working 
off the requirements for a Ph.D. degree. 
In order that there may be no conflict in 
adjusting to the two systems of the uni- 
versities one year of work is planned in 
each, and the third year is to be spent 
at the institution from which the degree 
is to be received. 

Sociology and psychology provide the 
foundation of the complete course. The 
members of the sociology and psychology 
departments of both universities are used 
and, in addition, work is taken in the 
Division of Public Welfare and Social 
Work of the University of North Caro- 
lina and in the School of Law and the 
School of Medicine at Duke University. 
The courses that are unique are the semin- 
ars in Contributions to Domestic Theory, 
Marriage and the Family, and Demon- 
stration in the Teaching of Marriage, all 
conducted by Professor Groves, and the 
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seminars in Family Law and Medical 
Sociology given at Duke University. 

In Professor Groves’ seminar on Con- 
tributions to Domestic Theory the ideas of 
religious leaders, anthropologists, phil- 
osophers, sociologists, feminists, radicals, 
sexologists, family educators, and legal 
theorists which have most influenced the 
thoughts and actions of people are studied 
in chronological sequence. The students 
become familiar with the ideas of these 
thinkers at first hand and are able to lay a 
foundation of knowledge upon which to 
build their own concepts and to under- 
stand contemporary attitudes and actions. 

In the seminar in Marriage and the 
Family the members of the seminar in- 
vestigate and report on the background 
and present status of the study of marriage 
and family relationships. Reviews of 
current literature are given. An exami- 
nation is made of what is being done in the 
whole area of the teaching of marriage on 
all grade levels and the developments of 
marriage and family counseling. 

The course in Demonstration in the 
Teaching of Marriage is a two-part ob- 
servation class and seminar. The students 
electing it attend and observe the regular 
undergraduate course in marriage and 
meet together at regular intervals with 
the two instructors for general discussion 
of teaching techniques and strategy, 
teaching problems as observed in the 
classes, and the working out of plans for 
the teaching of marriage on the senior 
college level. They are given an oppor- 
tunity in this way to see how the work is 
carried on and to become acquainted with 
the problems and methods that are unique 
to the teaching of preparation for mar- 
riage. 

One of the chief values of the seminars 
in law and medicine, apart from the in- 
formation one receives, is that the student 
of sociology or psychology is brought into 
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contact with lawyers and medical doctors 
and comes to feel more at home with their 
vocabularies and points of view. This 
is quite essential for one who is not a 
specialist in either of these fields but who 
finds it mecessary to present materials 
from both of them. 

The seminar in Family Law is under the 
direction of Professor John S. Bradway, 
who organized and conducts the Legal 
Aid Clinic at the Duke University School 
of Law, and its membership is made up of 
both law students and those specializing 
in marriage instruction. The work brings 
to the attention of the class members the 
present status of domestic law and an 
attempt is made to formulate ways in 
which existing laws should be changed 
with special emphasis on the sociological 
and psychological implications of legal 
action. 

The seminar in Medical Sociology is a 
completely new approach, being designed 
especially for the benefit of those con- 
centrating in marriage and family study. 
It is directed by Dr. Bayard Carter, Head 
of the Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology of the Duke University School 
of Medicine. The lectures and discus- 
sions are conducted by specialists from the 
medical faculty. Some of the topics 
treated are anatomy, biochemistry, gyne- 
cological endocrinology, neuro-psy- 
chiatry, obstetrics, urology, contracep- 
tion, pregnancy, venereal diseases, and 
infertility. The whole approach assumes 
that the students are not medical special- 
ists and do not intend to be, but that, in 
the normal pursuit of their work, they 
need to be acquainted with general bodily 
functions and certain pathologies growing 
out of married life. The doctors testify 
that many of the physiological and psy- 
chological difficulties that come to their 
attention could be avoided if people had 


good educational training and sound 
marriage counsel. 

In addition to this formal educational 
plan there are two other features that are a 
regular part of the complete program as 
presented at the university. From the 
beginning Professor Groves has carried 
on an extensive counseling service. This 
has been available for students in the 
classes, others on the campus, and many 
persons from many places. Not only has 
this given the members of classes oppor- 
tunity to work out their own individual 
problems but it has provided Professor 
Groves with a sort of laboratory of vital 
life-experiences that have kept him in 
close contact with the realities of marital 
and premarital problems. This has vital- 
ized his own thinking and writing and 
teaching and has provided a resource for 
students who study with him. 

During the last two years Professor 
Groves has conducted discussion groups 
for newly-married couples. About a 
dozen husbands and wives meet with him 
for six weekly sessions to consider the 
problems of marriage adjustment that are 
of most serious concern to them. Usually 
such general topics as sex adjustment in 
marriage, domestic adjustment, economic 
problems including questions relating to 
the working of the woman after marriage, 
birth control, sterility, pregnancy, prob- 
lems of heredity and the right to have 
children, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of having children are dis- 
cussed. The questions of the members of 
the group are sent anonymously to the 
leader and each session of the group is 
devoted to specific questions on two or 
three general topics. One of the prob- 
lems that has been encountered is that 
husbands are not as anxious to enroll as 
their wives and it is sometimes difficult 
to get both spouses to attend. The pro- 
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gram is beneficial to the leader in that it 
enables him to keep in direct contact with 
persons who are attempting to work out 
marital adjustments. 

Beginning in the summer of 1934 
but since transferred to the spring, there 
is held annually in Chapel Hill a confer- 
ence on the conservation of marriage 
and the family. The membership is 
limited and everyone attending has some 
close connection with marriage and family 
interests. It is not a conference at which 
formal papers are read, but one in which 
persons working out new methods of 
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teaching or counseling or who are offering 
a course in marriage preparation for the 
first time get together and talk over their 
experiences. A few specialists speak and 
remain to answer questions. 

This entire program at the University 
of North Carolina from undergraduate 
classes to seminars and conferences, is 
designed to offer an opportunity for 
training for any who are specializing in 
the growing field of instruction in prepara- 
tion for marriage. As the field enlarges 
and new demands call for new materials, 
the program will develop. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL INFLUENCE OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
ON THE NUMBER OF MARRIAGES IN SEVERAL AGE 
GROUPINGS 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 


THE PROBLEM 


HE fluctuation of the marriage 

rate with the business cycle in 
industrialized societies is a well 
established sociological law, having been 
uniformly reported where available rec- 
ords have been analyzed.! One of the 
next questions which arise in this con- 
nection is whether or not the decline and 
rise in the number of marriages thus asso- 
ciated with the business cycle are equally 
distributed among all age groups or 
whether their incidence is peculiarly high 
or low among the young or the old. The 
matter of timing is also of interest. That 
is, do all age groups respond to the busi- 
ness cycle at the same time or do some re- 
spond more rapidly than others? The 
study here reported was designed to secure 
1See Dorothy S. Thomas, Social Consequences of 


the Business Cycle (1925), Chapter III, pp. 28-29, 36, 
49-50, 63-66, 80, 83-84, 155-156. 


information on these questions. It is 
based on the records of marriage certifi- 
cates issued during each year from 1929 
to 1938 inclusive in Multnomah County, 
Oregon, in which the city of Portland is 
located.? 

The total number of marriage certificates 
issued in each of the above named years 
is shown below: 





1938 


1936 


2313 


1937 


2341 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1748 


1935 


1929 


2535 


1930 


1931 


2199)1894 








2062 
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Although it will be noted that the total 
number of certificates issued followed the 
business cycle pretty well—including a 
decline in 1938 which apparently reflected 
the recession which began in the fall of 


2 The writer wishes to express her appreciation to 
Miss Margaret Kees, deputy county clerk, through 
whose courtesy she was given access to the marriage 
files of Multnomah County. 
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1937—the main interest in the present 
study was not in this mass trend but 
rather in the trend of the several age 
groups which constituted these totals. 

Before presenting the results obtained, 
a word should be said about a local pe- 
culiarity with respect to marriage folk- 
ways in Multnomah County, whether or 
not it influenced the results here reported. 
The law of Oregon requires a medical 
examination of all male candidates for 
a mafriage certificate (and, since January, 
1939, of all female candidates as well). 
A waiting period is also required. As a 
result, a certain number of Oregonians 
cross the Columbia River into Vancouver, 
Washington, to be married there, and this 
nearby city has acquired the reputation 
of being a Gretna Green for Oregon 
couples who do not wish to comply with 
the marriage laws of their own state. 
Since these laws were in effect before 
1929, however, and were not substantially 
changed in the period under consideration 
here, it is doubtful whether the fluctua- 
tions shown in the above figures are 
attributable to this practice. Neverthe- 
less, minor fluctuations in the number of 
marriages in Multnomah County might be 
traced to weather or other conditions 
encouraging or discouraging trips to Van- 
couver for hurried marriages. It might 
also be argued that relatively more young 
than older couples might tend to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for hurried 
marriages, thus affecting the age composi- 
tion of the marrying population in Mult- 
nomah County. In the absence of data 
either to substantiate or to invalidate this 
argument, the reader may evaluate it as 
he sees fit. 


RESULTS 


Men.—The number of men of different 
ages to whom marriage certificates were 
issued between 1929 and 1938 inclusive is 
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shown in Table 1. Disregarding for the 
present the problem of converting these 
raw data into rates, we may answer the 
questions raised or suggested above as 
follows: 

(1) The absolute number of marriages 
in all age groupings was influenced by the 
recession, but not all equally. 

(2) The most resistant to the recession 
was the number of marriages in the age 
grouping 25 to 29 inclusive. The men in 
this age bracket showed the smallest total 
decline in number of marriages (about 30 
percent, or less than one-third) and they 
were also the first to respond to recovery, 
in 1933. The next most stable group with 
respect to the absolute number of marri- 
ages contracted was that of men in their 
early twenties. The total decline in 
absolute number of marriages for these 
young men was about one-third (34 per- 
cent) and they were the second in point 
of time to show a rise, in 1934. The 
number of marriages for men 30 or over 
showed increasingly large response to the 
recession, the numbers for the age group- 
ings 30 to 34, 35 to 44, and 45 and over 
dropping 46, 54, and 55 percent respec- 
tively. But most affected of all was the 
absolute number of marriages in the youth 
group, that is, among the men under 20. 
The number of marriages of these young 
men showed a drop of more than two- 
thirds (69 percent) between 1929 and 
1934. These results are summarized in 
Table 2. 

(3) The timing of the most drastic drop 
in number of marriages as compared with 
the preceding year rather than with 1929 
showed an interesting relationship with 
age also(Table3). With the exception of 
the 30 to 34 age bracket, the younger the 
group the earlier did the major decline in 
number of marriages, as compared with 
the preceding year, occur. Thus the 
youth group showed their greatest rela- 
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tive drop in 1930; the men in their twen- (4) Most of the age groupings showed 
ties, in 1931; and the men in their thirties large recoveries by 1935. But even by 


TABLE 1 


Torat Numser or Marriace Certiricatss Issusp To Men or Spscirizp Acz, MuttNoMan County, 
OrgGon, 1929-1938 





























AGE 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1 936 1937 1938 
1$~19 49 29 24 24 19 15 19 20 29 23 
20-24 800 726 637 565 531 ] 596 725 851 818 712 
25-29 681 604 492 479 |__503 568 670 | 748| 786} 713 
30-34 372 302 263 20§ 202 | 2.03 251 264 275 266 
35-44 358 303 269 206 193 166 204 | 255 | 239] 240 

45 Over 2.30 212 180 140 107 104 133 154 167 140 
No data* 45 23 29 28 45 96 60 211 27 20 
BOM ss kis 2,535 2,199 1,894 1,647 1,600 1,748 | 2,062 | 2,313 | 2,341 | 2,114 




















® This category includes cases which gave merely “legal” as a reply to the question on age; those 
which gave no reply at all; and those which gave an equivocal reply. It also includes a small number of 
cases which were not in the files during the time the data were being collected and also of blank certificates 
which were nevertheless numbered and therefore included in the total. 


TABLE 2 
PgerceNTAGE Decuing 1n Assotute NumMBer or Marriaces CONTRACTED BY MeN IN SpsciFizp AcE 


Groupineos, AND YEAR IN Waicn Recovery Becan, MuttNoMax County, Orgcon, 1929-1938 








eer eee 25-29 30-34 35-44 45~ OVER 15, 
Total decline®.....................| 69% 34% 30% 46% 54% 55% 37% 
Pog Sern a | 1934 1933 | 1934-35 | 1935 1935 1934 





® 1929 figure—smallest figure 
1929 figure ; 





TABLE 3 


Annuvat Caancg In Number or Marriace Certiricatss Issuzp To Men or Spzcirizp Acz, MuLTNOMAH 
County, OrgGon, 1930-1938 















































AGE | 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
1§-19 | —20 —¢ ° ~% —4 +4 +1 +9 —6 
20-24 —74 —89 —72. —34 +65 | +129 | +126 —33 — 106 
25-29 —977 312, —13 +24 +65 | +102 +78 +38 Sa & | 
30-34 —70 —39 —58 ~_ +r) +48 | +13) +11 —9 
35-44 38 —34 — 63 he i. I we A ee +1 

45 over —18 —3z —40 33 —3 +29 +21 +13 —27 
aetal..... +.) “396 — 305 | —247 | — 47 +148 | +314 | +251 +28 —2127 








(with the exception noted above) and 1936 only the number of marriages for the 
forties, in 1932. 20 to 24 and 25 to 29 age groupings had 
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been raised above the 1929 level. The 
other age groupings were still below the 
1929 level.* 

The above conclusions refer to the raw 
data, that is, to the absolute number of 
marriages in the several age groupings, 
and disregard the fact of population 
changes. In order to take these changes 
into account, the absolute figures should 
be reduced to rates. The problem of con- 
verting the figures into marriage rates 
presents some difficulties. For 1930, of 
course, census data by age groupings are 
available. But for the other years, the 
age distribution of the population must 
be derived indirectly. 

In the present instance, data assembled 
by the Oregon State Planning Board were 
used. V. B. Stanbery, in his analysis of 
the population of Oregon from 1930 to 
1937, reports that Multnomah County 
would have declined in population during 
this period had it not been for the entrance 
of migrants from other states. Actu- 
ally the population was increased by 7186 
persons during 1930 to 1934 inclusive, and 
by 13,583 persons during 1935 and 1936.° 
That is, there was an annual average in- 
crease of 1437 persons in the earlier period 
and of 6792 in the later one. The age 
distribution of migrants into Oregon 
from 1920 to 1930 is known. Stanbery 
also analyzed the age distribution of urban 
migrants (and their dependents) who 


* Whether or not this failure to reach the 1929 
level means a secular trend downward in marriage the 
data here do not indicate. 

*V. B. Stanbery, A Study of Migration into Oregon, 
1930-1937. Vol. I. ‘‘Net Migration and Population 
Estimates’’ (February, 1937), p. 53. Stanbery used 
school census data in arriving at his population esti- 
mates. 

® Ibid., p. 29. Stanbery explains the tremendous 
increase in immigration during 1935 and 1936 as 
due to unfavorable climatic conditions in the Great 
Plains area and other parts of the country (ébid., 


p. 2). 
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entered Oregon during the period 1930 to 
1937 and who registered with the Oregon 
State Employment Service. These two 
age distributions differ considerably, the 
latter® containing a predominantly adult 
population, the former’ containing a more 
normal proportion of children. ‘Which 
age distribution to use is a matter of 
judgment. Ordinarily the 1920 to 1930 
distribution would be selected without 
hesitation. However, it might plausibly 
be argued that the depression may have 
markedly altered the age of migrants so 
that the figures based on registrants with 
the Oregon State Employment Service 
may represent a better picture of the age 
distribution of the new members of the 
population than the 1920 to 1930 figures. 
Actually, however, because the increases 
were small as compared with the resident 
population, it does not make any striking 
difference in results whether one uses the 
first or the second of these age distribu- 
tions. Both were applied in the present 
problem. The one presented here how- 
ever is based on the 1920 to 1930 data as 
being more likely to fit the situation in 
hand. 

On the assumption that about half of 
all the migrants were males, the 1920- 
1930 age distribution of migrants was 
applied to half the annual population 
increase and the assumed age distribution 
of the migrants thus secured. A second 
assumption was also made when the 
figures thus derived were added cumula- 
tively to the 1930 census figures, namely 
that the resident population retained ap- 
proximately the same age distribution 
during the period 1930 to 1937 as in 1930. 
This assumption is not necessarily true, 
since a declining population does change 
its age distribution. But the error is 


6 Ibid., p. 86. 
1 [bid., p. 84. 
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probably small and does not introduce 
any gross distortion of major trends. 
Basing rates for the several age group- 
ings on denominators thus derived, we 
secure the results shown in Table 4. 
Although the statistical scaffolding for 
these findings rests on certain estimates 
and assumptions, the results may probably 
be accepted as reasonably reliable. They 
would not, to be sure, be accurateenough 
for administrative purposes, but they are 


marriage rates and the year of recovery 
are summarized in Table 5. 

If we borrow an analogy from eco- 
nomics we may say, on the basis of the 
results here presented, that marriage as a 
commodity had less elasticity for the men 
in their twenties than for older or for 
younger men. As the ‘‘price’’ rose they 
receded less markedly from the market 
and as the “‘price’’ declined they returned 
more rapidly. We might classify mar- 



































TABLE 4 
EstrimaTED MarriaGe Ratgs PER 1000 FOR MEN orf Spscirizp Acxs, 1929-1936, MuttNoman Counry, 
OrEGON 
AGE 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
15-19 3.8 2o% 1.8 1.8 1.4 47 1.4 1.4 
20-24 61.6 55°7 48.5 42.8 40.0 44.6 §2.9 58.9 
25-29 53-1 46.9 38.0 36.8 38.4 43.2 49.8 54.1 
30-34 27-4 22.1 19.2 14.9 14.6 14.6 17.6 18.1 
35-44 11.8 10.1 8.8 6.7 6.3 5-4 6.5 8.1 
45 Over 4-5 4.1 3:4 267 %.3 2.0 2.5 2.9 
All men 15 19.0 16.4 14.1 12.2 11.8 12.8 14.9 16.7 
and over | 
TABLE 5 


Toray PercentaGe Deciting IN MarriaGE Rates ror Men 1N Spscirigp Ack GroupinGs, AND YEAR IN 
Waurcn Recovery Becan, MuttNnoman County, OrgGon, 1929-1938 








ALL MEN 


UNDER 20 | 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-44 45- OVER 15 





Fete Ceti ecw evvixereisveics. 
Feat of recowty. ...5 6 WA. on aba. 





71% 35% 31% 47% 55% 56% 38% 
1935 1934 1933 1935 1935 1935 1934 





sufficiently so to map trends. It will be 
noted that in general the conclusions based 
on rates do not differ materially from those 
based on the original raw data. This is 
to be expected since the method used 
assumes that all age groupings increased 
at the same rate. Furthermore, since the 
number of persons added to any age group- 
ing each year is relatively small compared 
with the total number in that grouping, 
the trend in rates is determined by the 
numerator much more markedly than by 
the denominator. The total decline in 


riage in the “‘necessity’’ category for these 
men. To the older men and to the youth 
group, on the other hand, marriage may be 
classed in the “‘luxury’’ category. When 
the “‘price’’ was high these men forewent 
marriage, that is, withdrew from the 
market. When the ‘‘price’’ declined, 
however, they returned. They were, 
figuratively speaking, the marginal cus- 
tomers. 

Women.—The total number of marriage 
certificates issued to women of different 
ages is shown in Table 6. The differen- 
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tial response of the several age groupings 
resembles that of the men. The young 
women in their middle twenties—23 to 
27 inclusive—were the least affected and 
the first to recover. The girls from 18 
to 23 were next in order of stability and 
responsiveness to recovery. The older 
women and the girls under 18 showed the 
heaviest decline. The total percentage 
decline in number of marriages and the 
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and the oldest groupings were last. The 
38 to 47 bracket was out of line (Table 8). 

It is perhaps significant to note that 
only one age grouping—23-27—ever sur- 
passed the 1929 level in absolute number of 
marriages contracted. In 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 the number of young women 23 
to 27 who contracted marriages in Mult- 
nomah County was greater than the 
number in 1929. But in 1938 even this 


TABLE 6 


Torat Numer or Maraiace Certiricatss Issusp To Women or Spzciriep Acz, MuttNoman County, 
Orgcon, 1929-1938 












































AGE 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Under 18 75 65 52 36 33 43 32 44 35 43 
18-22 1,034 917 781 698 676 703 809 956 931 869 
23-27 684 $87 537 488 489 577 705 734 | 804] 686 
28-37 408 361 285 231 236 231 292 369 356 342 
38-47 160 148 123 102 76 60 98 100 118 97 
48 over 107 gI 82 53 39 49 50 76 67 46 
No data* 67 30 34 39 51 85 76 34 30 31 
700. .... 2,535 | 2,199 | 1,894 | 1,647 | 1,600 | 1,748 | 2,062 | 2,313 | 2,341 | 2,114 
® See footnote a, Table 1. 
TABLE 7 


Percentace Decuing 1n Apsotute Numssr or Marriacss ContraAcTED BY WoMEN or Spxciriep AGz, 
anD Year in Warcn Recovery Baoan, Muttnoman County, OrgGon, 1929-1938 











UNDER 18 18-22 23-27 28-37 38-47 48- wan one 
BORG CUTIE hie 655s veces vy enue { Ries 1934 1933 1935 1935 1934 1934 























first year of consistent recovery are sum- 
marized in Table 7. 

The timing of the major decline as 
measured by the preceding year rather 
than by the 1929 level differed somewhat 
from that which prevailed in the case of 
men. The women in their middle twen- 
ties had their most drastic decline first; 
the groupings just below and just above 
them in age came next; and the youngest 


age group had fallen back only to the 
1929 level. None of the other age group- 
ings ever equalled the 1929 figure. 

The Marriage Deficit.—If the absolute 
number of marriages in Multnomah 
County had remained the same in every 
year between 1929 and 1938 inclusive, that 
is, if there had been no decline or rise, the 
total number contracted in this ten-year 
period would have been 25,350. Actu- 
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ally only 20,453 marriages were certified 
during this time, leaving a deficit of 
4897, or roughly 24 percent. In other 
words, if there had been no depression 
there might have been at least 9794 more 
married men and women in Multnomah 


main stationary as the total population 
increased.® 

The median age of the men and women 
who would have married in each of the 
years 1930 to 1938 if the annual number of 
marriages in each age bracket had re- 


TABLE 8 


ANNUAL CHANGE IN NuMBER OF MarriAGE Certiricates Issuzp TO WoMEN oF SpzcirieD Ack, MULTNOMAH 
County, Orgcon, 1929-1938 





















































AGE 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Under 18 —10 —13 —16 —3 +10 —II +12 —9 AS 
18-22 —117 —136 — 83 —22 +27 +106 +147 —2g —62 
23-27 | —97 —§50 —49 +1 +88 | +128 +29 | +70 —118 
28-37 —47 —76 —$4 +5 OS Ee Ph ey Pe —mey —14 
38-47 —12 —25 —21 —26 —16 +38 +2 +18 —211 
48 over —16 —9 —29 —14 +10 +1 +26 —9 22 
ee — 336 — 305 | —247 | —47 +148 | +314 | +251 +28 —227 
TABLE 9 


Mep1an Acz or THE Men AND WoMEN IN MuttNomas County, Orzcon, WHo Woutp Have Marrizp 
1n Eacu OF THE YEARS 1930 TO 1938 1F THE ANNUAL Number oF Marriaces1N Eacu Ack Bracket 
Hap ReMainep STATIONARY AFTER 1929 Ratner THAN Degciinep 





1929 1930 1931 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 





Men: 
Median age of marriage 29.1 | 28.3 
deficit group 
Median age of marrying | 27.9 | 27.8 | 27.8 
group 


Women: 


Median age of marriage 24.2 | 24.0 


deficit group 


Median age of marrying | 23.9 | 23.9 | 23.9 











group 


29.4 | 29-7 | 31-3 | 35-0 | 33-2 | 33-5 | 34-0 


27.3 | 27.3 | 26.9 | 26.9 | 26.8 | 27.0 | 27.2 


24-4 | 24.5 | 24.9 | 22.6 | 30.8 | 22.8 | 22.9 


23.7 | 23.7 | 24.7 | 24.1 | 23.9 | 24.2 | 23.9 


























County on January 1, 1939, than there 
actually were. Since we are dealing here 
with absolute numbers rather than with 
rates, we may suppose these figures to be 
a minimum inasmuch as we might reason- 
ably have expected the annua! number of 
maftiages to increase rather than to re- 


mained stationary after 1929 rather than 
declined, is shown in Table 9. The 


8 If we wish to use the population estimates of 
Stanbery and to make the assumption that the age 
distribution of the migrants in 1930-1936 was the 
same as in 1920-1930, it is possible to deal with rates 
rather than with absolute figures. We then find 
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median age of the marrying population is 
also presented for comparison. Perhaps 
the most striking fact revealed by these 
data is that with only two exceptions— 
in 1935 and 1937 among women—the 
men and women who dropped out of the 
marriage market were uniformly older 
on the average than those who remained. 
This may be but a reflection of the tend- 
ency already noted for the younger per- 
sons—especially among the men—to 
return to the marriage market as soon as 
economic recovery permitted, leaving the 
less responsive and more sluggish older 
persons in the deficit group. 

Although we do not know the exact 
age distribution of this large reservoir of 
unmarried persons who might have been 
married if there had been no decline after 
1929, we can say that on January 1, 1939, 
a minimum of three-fifths (61.2 percent) 
of the men in this deficit group were at 
least 30 years of age and two-fifths (38.8 
percent) of the women were at least 28 
years of age. The sociological implica- 





that if the 1929 marriage rate of 7.5 per thousand 
population had continued through 1936, approx- 
imately 20,634 marriages would have been contracted 
in Multnomah County during this eight-year period. 
Actually only about 15,998 were contracted, leaving a 
deficit of around 4646, or roughly 29 per cent. The 
denominator for the 1929 rate was taken as the total 
population in Multnomah County as of December 
31, 1929. This figure was secured by subtracting 
one-fourth of the annual increase from 1920 to 1930 
from the census figure for 1930, which was as of April 
1, 1930. In order to arrive at the estimated number 
of marriages for each year on the basis of the 1929 
rate, the average annual total increase in population 
as given by Stanbery was added to the preceding 
year's total. Since Stanbery did not make allowance 
for the difference in date between the 1920 and 1930 
census (op. cift., p. 24), a slight discrepancy between 
his figures and those here used arose in the estimated 
total for December 31, 1936. No important change 
in trend results from this discrepancy however. 
Comparable data for the period 1930-1936 based on 
absolute numbers are: total deficit, 4282; per cent 
deficit, 27 per cent. 
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tions of this cumulated reserve of 
unmarried adults will be referred to 
below. 

The conclusions presented above which 
are based on raw data and not on rates 
are independent of estimates of population 
increases or of assumptions with respect 
to the age composition of the population 
in intercensal years. The analysis to be 
presented below, however, is frankly 
based on rates which depend for their 
validity on population estimates and 
assumptions with respect to age distribu- 
tions. They should, therefore, be evalu- 
ated with these limitations in mind. 

Influence of Age at Onset of Depression.— 
One more point with respect to the in- 
fluence of the business cycle on marriage 
remains to be discussed, namely the 
differential effect produced on young 
women who passed through their most 
marriageable years® during the several 
aspects of the cycle. Table 10 presents 
the estimated proportion of young women 
of certain ages in specified years who had 
contracted marriages in Multnomah 
County. 

In order to simplify the discussion, we 
may limit it to a comparison of three 
groups of young women, namely: (1) 
those who entered their most marriageable 
years at a high point in the business cycle; 
(2) those who entered the most marriage- 
able years at the beginning of the trough 
of the cycle; and (3) those who entered 
the most marriageable years at the begin- 


* In terms of the marriage rate of single, divorced, 
and widowed women, the twenties are the most 
marriageable years, if we may apply the data on 
marital status for Portland to the whole county. 
In the present case, however, data were not secured 
before 1929. If we took women who became 20 in 
1929 we would have to disregard the large number of 
young women who had married at 19 and at 18. 
The age 18 was used instead therefore. This figure 
disregards girls married before 18, but the number is 
relatively small. 
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ning of the up-swing of the cycle. These 
groups are labelled A-A’, B-B’, and 
C-C’ respectively in Figure 1. 

Of the girls who became 18 in 1929, at 
least!® 29.6 percent had contracted mar- 
riages in Multnomah County by the time 
they were 21, in 1932. Of those who 
became 18 in 1931, however, only 22.9 
percent had contracted marriages in Mult- 
nomah County by the time they were 
21, in 1934. The group who were 18 to 
21 in 1933 to 1936, on the up-swing of the 
cycle, showed almost as large a proportion 
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contracted marriage in Multnomah 
County at the same age (in 1935). Even 
at the age of 23, the second group had 
not caught up with the first, the propor- 
tions having contracted marriage in Mult- 
nomah County being at least 36.2 percent 
and 41.6 percent respectively. 

A glance at Figure 1 suggests that since 
the total number of marriages rose but 
slightly in 1937 and dropped markedly in 
1938, group B-B’ would probably not 
catch up with group A-A’ in proportion 
married even by the time they were 25 


TABLE 10 


Est1MATED PRoporTION OF WoMEN OF SPECIFIED AGEIN SpgciFIgD YEARS Wao Hap ContrRaAcTED MARRIAGE 
in MuttnomMaH County, OrgGon 























12/31/32 | 12/31/33 | 12/31/34 | 12/31/35 | 12/31/36 
Percent married by age 21$*............ 00. ce eee eens] 29.60 25.2 22.9 24.7 27.1 
Percent married By BO0 OBA. « «0566 csc. ceed i dines oo cans 35-1 31.9 29.9 31.9 
Perceme mateiod Dy age 038... «2... ...--dernccrecssves 41.6 37.6 36.2 
a Ee ere eee 48.7 43.8 
Percent martied by age 258... 2... ee ee os 59.6 





® Since we are dealing with all the girls who became 21 at any time during the year, the average age 


would have been 21 on July 1. 
same holds for the other ages referred to. 


Hence at the end of the year the average age would have been 214. The 


b The figures in this table are to be read as follows: “Of all the young women who became 21 in 1932, 


29.6 percent had contracted marriages in Multnomah County since they were 18, in 1929.” 


The figures 


probably represent a minimum, since marriages contracted before age 18 were not included. Marriages 
contracted outside of Multnomah County, however, were also disregarded. 


married in Multnomah County—27.1 per- 
cent—as the first group. 

Since we do not have data on which to 
base rates beyond 1936, our comparison 
from this point on must be limited to the 
first two groups only, namely A-A’ and 
B-B’. Did the second group ever catch 
up with the first? When the first (A-A’) 
were 22 (in 1933), over a third (at least 
35.1 percent) had contracted marriages 
in Multnomah County; whereas only 
29.9 percent of the B-B’ group had 

10 The qualifying expression ‘‘at least’’ is inserted 
because the girls who married under age 18 are not 
included in the figures. 


years old. And within a few years they 
would be in age brackets which showed 
drastic falling off in number of marriages 
in response to recessions. This raises an 
interesting question as to whether or not 
certain generations are rather heavily 
penalized so far as opportunity for mar- 
riage is concerned by the very irrelevant 
fact that they happened to pass through 
their most marriageable years in times 
economically unfavorable to marriage. 
Does a major recession, like a war, deprive 
a relatively large proportion of women 
of the opportunity to marry? 

Implications —Only two of the many 
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implications of the above data which 
suggest themselves will be referred to 
here. What effect, first, may we expect 
the denial of marriage to so many adults 
to have upon the mores? Even under opti- 
mum conditions the enforcement of the 
tabu against sex relations outside of 
marriage requires the untiring efforts of 
several institutions. Can it be maintained 
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liberal our mores may become, we can 
scarcely expect parenthood without mar- 
riage to become sanctioned in the near 
future, a certain percentage of the genetic 
composition of our population is being 
discarded by enforced celibacy. Is this, 
on the whole, a salutary or a pernicious 
process? It might be argued that it is the 
unsuccessful and eugenically undesirable 
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when we are dealing with mature, re- 
sponsible adults to whom marriage is 
denied through no fault of their own? 
Or can we expect a further liberalization 
of the mores with respect to extra-marital 
relations? 

The logic, secondly, of the selection 
of parents for the next generation presents 
some interesting aspects from the eugenic 
point of view. Since no matter how 


persons who are being thus sterilized by 
celibacy, the successful and eugenically 
sound being able to marry in spite of the 
recession. On the other hand, it might 
be argued with equal or even greater 
cogency that it is the thoughtful, respon- 
sible, careful persons who forego marriage 
in a depression because they feel unable to 
support the responsibilities it entails 
whereas the lower-grade individuals, 
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whose status is relatively less degraded 
in hard times, do not. It would be pos- 
sible and desirable to analyze the marriage 
deficit group in terms of race and socio- 
economic status (as measured by local 
address) as well as by age. This would 
add to our knowledge of the selective 
bias at work on marriage during depres- 
sions. 

Certainly the selection of women for 
marriage on the basis of the economic 
conditions prevailing during their most 
martriageable years has no eugenic logic 
whatsoever. 


SUMMARY 


In Multnomah County, Oregon, be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 inclusive, the num- 
ber of marriages dropped about 37 per- 
cent. All age groupings participated 
in this decline, but the youngest and the 
oldest groups—under 20 and 30 or over 
among men, under 18 and 28 or over among 
women—showed the greatest decline. 
Among the men, the timing of the most 
drastic adjustment to the recession in 
number of marriages showed a fairly 
consistent relationship with age, coming 
first in the case of the youngest group and 
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successively later in the case of the older 
groups. Among the women the timing 
of the most drastic adjustment was 
slightly different, the group 23 to 27 
adjusting first, those immediately above 
and below in age coming next, and the 
oldest and the youngest last. Only two 
age groupings among men—20 to 24 and 
25 to 29—and only one among women— 
23 to 27—ever surpassed the 1929 level 
in absolute number of marriages con- 
tracted even during the up-swing of the 
cycle. 

There were about 24 percent fewer 
matriages between 1929 and 1938 inclusive 
in Multnomah County than there would 
have been if the number of marriages had 
remained stationary. In general the me- 
dian age of the unmarried men and women 
who would have married if the 1929 figures 
had continued tended to be greater than 
that of those who did marry. 

The girls who passed through the ages 
18 to 21 during the trough of the depres- 
sion probably never caught up, in propor- 
tion married, with the girls who passed 
through these same ages in the down- 
swing or the up-swing of the cycle. 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


The Sixth Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the Family, held April 9-12 at the 
University of North Carolina with Duke University cooperating, was in interest and attendance the 
most successful of the annual sessions. It was a genuine discussion conference with marriage con- 
servation interpreted by specialists and workers in the field of education, law, medicine, psychology, 
and sociology. Those attending came from a wide geographical area—nineteen states, the District 
of Columbia, and Australia, from Maine to Colorado and from Michigan to Florida. The profes- 
sional interests included, as at former conferences, college and high school teachers of marriage and 
the family, physicians, lawyers, ministers, social workers, public health officials, clinic specialists, 
lecturers, and writers. 

It was voted to keep the distinctive character of the Conference by limiting the attendance to two 
hundred by invitations issued only to those representing professional and scientific interests, to 
establish a supporting membership, and to continue the policy of a practical discussion program, 
avoiding papers written for publication. It was also voted to maintain the simple organization and 
to have the next meeting at Chapel Hill the second week of April, 1941. 


Ernest R. Groves, 
Director. 
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THE NEGRO WORKER IN THE DEPRESSION 


ARTHUR M. ROSS 
Berkeley, California 


HE social status of the American 

Negro is determined not only by 

color but also by class. Negroes 
ate a permanently visible minority un- 
assimilated in the general population, 
and also, despite their industrial opportu- 
nities in the North from 1915 to 1929, 
predominantly proletarian. Because of 
this peculiar combination of racial and 
occupational status, their experience dur- 
ing the present decade of high unem- 
ployment has been a peculiar one. It is 
the purpose of this article to describe 
one phase of this experience—the urban 
Negro’s role in group conflict during the 
thirties. 

It is a sociological cliche that racial 
antagonism is intensified in periods of 
economic distress. In American history, 
for instance, anti-racial and nativistic 
organizations, like the Native American 
Party, the Know Nothing Order, the 
American Protective Association, and the 
Ku Klux Klan have flourished during 
depressions and usually declined with the 
return of prosperity. A priori, therefore, 
we can expect that economic friction 
between white and Negro workers has 
increased since 1929. Because race is an 
important consideration in the competi- 
tion for jobs, we can expect that whites 


and Negroes have attempted to shift 
the burden of the depression upon each 
other, but that as usual the dominant 
group has been more successful. But 
class antagonism has also increased during 
the last decade. Therefore we can also 
expect that as a proletarian race the Ne- 
groes have participated in the articulation 
of class lines and the accentuation of class 
conflict that have taken place in the 
depression.! 

As a matter of fact, both of these de- 
velopments—crudely stated, the race war 
and the class war—went on simultane- 
ously. This is the explanation of the 
American Negro’s dilemma: in the 
aggravation of class conflict he is drawn 
nearer to his white fellow worker, and 
in the intensification of racial conflict he 
is pushed further away. This dilemma, 
in turn, is the key to some of the contra- 
dictions in the contemporary Negro com- 
munity, as I shall attempt to demonstrate 
below. 

1 The author has benefited from many pertinent 
suggestions and hypotheses in Donald Young's 
Research Memorandum on Minority Peoples in the De- 
pression (New York, 1937). The conflict between 
racial and occupational status has been noticed 
by Sterling Spero and Abram Harris (The Black 
Worker, 1931), whose book is invaluable to any 
study of Negro labor. 
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RACIAL CONFLICT 


It is well known that the depression 
hit the Negro population harder than 
the white population. The story is told 
again and again in reports of the F.E.R.A., 
the W.P.A., and state relief agencies, in 
censuses of the unemployed, and in the 
literature and propaganda of Negro or- 
ganizations—greater unemployment, dis- 
proportionate representation on private 
and public relief rolls, and small reem- 
ployment.? The greater unemployment 
among Negroes is explained partly by 
their occupational status—the concentra- 
tion in unskilled and ‘‘marginal’’ jobs, 
in domestic and personal service, and in 
the ‘‘prince and pauper’’ industries, and 
the atrophy of the small and precarious 
Negro bourgeoisie during the depression. 
But there is another important explana- 
tion based on their racial status—the 
displacement of colored workers by whites 
who appropriated “‘Negro jobs’’ which 
they had formerly considered beneath 
their dignity. This was accomplished 
at the initiative of employers, by work- 
ers, by unions, by legislation, occasionally 
by lynching and violence, and in fact 
by all the diverse channels of social 
pressure. 

The invasion of Negro jobs is not new. 
Since the Civil War the whites have 
pushed their way into cotton culture 
until they are now about two-thirds of 
the gainfully employed. Skilled white 
workers in the South have persistently 
attempted to eject their colored competi- 


2See, for instance, Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment, and Occupations, Washington, 1938; 
Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., March 1-31, 
1936, p. 10; Unemployed Relief Census, October, 1933; 
F.E.R.A., 1934; The Forgotten Tenth, National 
Urban League, New York, 1933; How Unemployment 
Affects Negroes, National Urban League, New York, 
1931; Unemployment Among Negroes, National Urban 
League, 1930. 


tors by means of legislative manipulation. 
Even Booker T. Washington once com- 
plained that colored barbers were disap- 
pearing. But there is no doubt that 
displacement has increased tremendously 
during the depression. A few examples 
are given below to illustrate the process. 


I have seen white men building roads, digging 
ditches, waiting in hotels, portering in stores, and 
repairing railroad tracks. I have seen few Negro 
chauffers and fewer building mechanics. Residents 
point to large hotels in Florida where Negro help 
was once employed. White people have told of 
telephone calls to their houses demanding that they 
dismiss their colored help. . . .* 

. . » Negroes have lost considerable ground in the 
resort areas (of New Jersey) because of the general 
depression and because of the general displacement 
of Negro workers by others.‘ 


A New York State Commission, re- 
porting in 1938, mentioned that one of the 
largest bus companies discharged 93 col- 
ored “‘Bus Service Stewards’’ and replaced 
them by creating the category of ‘‘Bag- 
gage Checkers’’ and choosing the checkers 
among unemployed white drivers.’ This 
report also mentions one New York City 
union which forced an employer to sign a 
closed shop agreement involving the 
dismissal of 25 Negroes with many years 
of satisfactory service. When the em- 
ployer protested, the business agent re- 
plied that ‘‘too many white men are 
out of work for niggers to keep their 
jobs.’"® The present author surveyed 
approximately 1,000 Household Help 
Wanted advertisements in the New York 
Times for April, May, and June of 1929 
and approximately 800 for the same 


’T. Arnold Hill, ‘Reflections on the South,”’ 
Opportunity, 11 (1933), P. §5- 

4 Negroes on the Road, State of New Jersey Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, January, 1935, p. 5. 

5 Report, New York State Temporary Commission 
of the Condition of the Urban Colored Population, 


1938, p. 18. 
6 [bid., p. 23. 
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months of 1935. During the first period, 
32 percent of the advertisements specified 
‘‘white’’ and 4 percent ‘‘colored’’; during 
the second period, 45 percent specified 
‘‘white’’ and 1.5 percent ‘‘colored."’ 

The most overt eruptions of racial eco- 
nomic antagonism have appeared in the 
South. The United Press reported on 
February 16, 1932, that in Jacksonvilie, 
Florida, 


Four hundred unemployed white men marched 
through the streets in a violent demonstration aimed 
at driving Negroes from their jobs. 


According to the National Urban 
League, a Negro organization, 

In many cities, chiefly in southern sections, this 
trend (displacement) has been accentuated by elected 
officials responding to the insistence of unemployed 
whites and reactionary Negro-baiting organizations. 
City employed ...[workers]...have been dis- 
charged and replaced by hungry whites.’ 


During the depression, moreover, there 
was a revival of municipal licensing and 
inspection ordinances in the South, an 
object of which is to harass and eliminate 
Negro barbers, plumbers, etc. 

The displacement of Negro workers 
occurred primarily in the ‘‘Negro jobs’’ 
and not very prominently in the new 
industrial occupations held since the war. 
Most of the available evidence deals with 
waiters, housemaids, porters, elevator 
operators, and railroad laborers, and not 
with steel, automobile, coal, garment 
and packing industries, despite the fact 
that at least three of these huge industries 
are especially vulnerable to a contraction 
in business. The employment contract 
is more casual in the traditional ‘‘Negro 
jobs,’’ and there is a greater opportunity 
to shift from one worker to another. 
These jobs often involve a closer proximity 
between the worker on one hand and the 


The Negro Population and National Recovery, 
National Urban League, New York, 1937, p. 3. 
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customer and employer on the other, and 
are therefore more susceptible to racial 
predilection and prejudice and the opera- 
tion of social pressure. Displacement 
has been most prominent in the South, 
where colored workers are largely re- 
stricted to “‘Negro jobs.’’ In the steel, 
coal, and automobile industries, tem- 
porary layoffs and work-staggering were 
more customary than outright discharge. 
These industries, moreover, were being 
organized by industrial unions whose 
leaders knew from experience that co- 
operation with colored workers was 
essential. But the “‘Negro jobs’’—un- 
skilled, unorganized and unprotected— 
were easily taken over by desperate 
whites. 

These developments have had a minia- 
ture counterpart in the Negro community, 
which has taken the form of a ‘‘Don’t 
Buy Where You Can’t Work’’ campaign. 
This slogan can be interpreted in two ways 
—buy where you cam work, and don’t 
buy unless you are given an opportunity 
to work. And as a matter of fact the 
campaign has had two phases—an attempt 
to direct Negro purchasing power toward 
Negro enterprise, and the use of the 
boycott to compel white employers to 
hire Negro workers. 

The logical end of the first or ‘‘Buy 
Negro”’ phase is the segregated ‘‘black 
economy”’ which W. E. B. DuBois has 
proposed as a solution for the economic 
distress of his people. Buttressed with 
the ancient home-market argument for a 
protective tariff, it is an attempt to 
nurse along an ailing and numerically 
insignificant colored bourgeoisie which 
has been crippled by the competition of 
chain stores and credit merchants and the 
financial concentration of white enter- 
prise.® 

® See Abram Harris, The Negro As Capitalist (New 
York, 1936), pp. 177-184. 
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The purpose of the second or ‘‘Hire 
Negro’’ phase is obviously the direct or 
indirect displacement of white workers 
in stores and offices that depend upon 
Negro patronage. The movement began 
in Chicago in 1931 and swept eastward 
to include most of the larger eastern and 
southeastern cities. It has taken place 
in a complicated ideological context that 
includes Pan-Africanism, Negro sepa- 
ratism, anti-semitism, ‘“The New Negro,”’ 
and legitimate trade unionism. A strange 
combination of the class war and the race 
war, it reflects the fact that the occupa- 
tional problem of the colored worker is 
to open the door to jobs even more than 
to establish control over working condi- 
tions. 

The technique has been to approach 
white employers and demand that a cer- 
tain percentage of colored workers be 
hired, and to picket the premises if the 
employer refused. New York City, for 
instance, has had three of these organiza- 
tions, beginning about 1934. The first 
was the Citizens’ League for Fair Play, 
which was brought into court when it 
circulated handbills and called a mass 
meeting after the arrest of two pickets. 
Its activities were enjoined on the ground 
that no labor dispute was involved, but 
merely a racial dispute. Then the Negro 
Industrial Clerical Alliance attempted 
to incorporate an Afro-American Federa- 
tion of Labor under a certificate that 
specified a set of legitimate trade-union 
functions. Actually the Federation had 
several objectives, including anti-semitic 
agitation, higher wages for colored work- 
ers, promotion of the “‘black economy,”’ 
and picketing for the employment of 
Negroes. It obtained jobs for a consid- 
erable number of clerks until it was 
stopped by a second injunction. The 
Federation disappeared and the Harlem 
Labor Union was born shortly after. 


Although no information is available 
about the activities of the Harlem Labor 
Union, its philosophy is very interesting. 
The A. F. of L., it holds, is notoriously 
indifferent to Negro workers; the C. I. O. 
is even more dangerous because it will 
rigidify the existing distinctions by or- 
ganizing whites in the better jobs and 
Negroes in the inferior jobs. The white 
unions and their Negro organizers are 
not working to open up jobs for the race. 
The Harlem Labor Union, with its slogan 
of ‘‘Share the Jobs,’ is fighting for more 
and better opportunities.° 

A spontaneous riot, in which several 
thousand Negroes surged along the streets 
and avenues of Harlem, occurred in March, 
1935, following the rumored arrest and 
murder of a Negro boy for shoplifting. 
The outburst has been explained in many 
Wways—as anti-semitism, as a race riot, 
as the result of police brutality, high 
rents and high prices, inadequate relief, 
diminished family income, and the nerv- 
ous strain of years of hopeless unemploy- 
ment and insecurity. But another im- 
portant clause, according to the Negro 
press and the mayor’s commission of 
inquiry, was the resentment of Harlem 
Negroes against stores which live on their 
purchases but refuse to accept them as 
employees.!° 

Are these endeavors of any significance? 
Their success was small, a pitifully weak 
reflection of displacement in the other 
direction. Most of the jobs obtained 
were lost when the organizations dis- 
solved. The leaders were confused in 


9 See Charles T. Franklin, The Negro Trade Unionist 
of New York, New York, 1935, pp. 130-142; Harris, 
op. cit., pp. 180-184. Claude McKay, ‘‘Labor Steps 
Out in Harlem’’, Nation, 145 (1937), Pp. 399-402; 
Report, New York State Temporary Commission on 
the Condition of the Urban Colored Population, p. 17. 

10 Report of the Subcommittee which Investi- 
gated the Disturbance of March 19, Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Conditions in Harlem, New York, 1935. 
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their purposes and ignorant of the aims 
and the history of organized labor, and 
were opposed by the courts, the press, 
and the more respectable members of the 
Negro community. The movement is 
nevertheless important, even beyond the 
undeniable ethical justification of its 
premises. It showed that the Negro is 
not satisfied with a precarious footing 
on the lowest rung of the occupational 
ladder. Mobility upward was at least 
possible until 1929; since then, it has been 
checked and reversed. Unfortunately, 
there is no indication that the opportuni- 
ties of the period of industrial expansion 
from 1915 to 1929 will be repeated, and 
effective organization for occupational 
rights will be especially difficult. 

One further consideration with refer- 
ence to racial competition for employment 
during the thirties is of interest to the 
sociologist. Professor Young remarks, 


Considering the strength which such [anti-Negro, 
anti-semitic, anti-alien] views obtained during earlier 
depression periods of our history and abroad, par- 
ticularly in Germany, it is surprising that they were 
not stronger in the depression period of the present 
decade." 


I have suggested the existence of consid- 
erable economic antagonism between 
whites and Negroes, but it is true that for 
the most part this antagonism did not 
assume the form of political crusades, 
race riots, or a wave of lynchings. It 
seems apparent that the explanation is the 
large-scale relief and public works pro- 
gram which has been carried on since 
1933. The importance of a comprehen- 
sive unemployment relief program as social 
insurance against anti-minority endeavor 
should not be underestimated. Nor 
should we ignore the possibility that a 
drastic curtailment of relief before the 
arrival of recovery will bring an eruption 


1 Young, op. cit., p. 130. 
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of the more violent manifestations of 
racial antipathy. 


CLASS CONFLICT 


I turn now to the Negro’s role in the 
labor movement during the thirties. 
Previous to this time, collaboration be- 
tween the white and the Negro proletariat 
against the employing class was very 
limited. The Negro felt that the white 
worker would do anything in his power 
to impede the economic advancement of 
the colored race; the white man thought 
of the Negro as a wagecutter and a defiler 
of occupations. The employer, as a 
matter of fact, often made use of colored 
labor as a weapon against unions and 
strikes of white workers. Unions were 
either absent or ineffective in many of the 
industries and occupations where they 
would be of help to the Negro, because 
of organized labor’s apathy toward the 
unskilled and semi-skilled. The neglect 
of the Negro was also a phase of the 
exclusive and monopolistic character of 
the craft unions, whose leaders have 
often been accused of being as concerned 
with keeping members out as with bring- 
ing them in. Many unions either overtly 
or informally excluded Negro workers, 
who in their turn were usually indifferent 
or antagonistic toward the unions. 

But many changes have occurred in the 
working class mentality and the labor 
movement during the protracted period 
of unemployment since 1929. Class lines 
have been articulated and class conflict 
accentuated. The urban Negro, as a 
proletarian, has participated in this 
process, and his role in class relations has 
changed, considerably in ten years of 
depression. 

This change, moreover, has been accom- 
panied by a transformation in the struc- 
ture of the Negro community and the 
economic orientation of Negro leadership. 
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Until the depression, the leadership of this 
predominantly proletarian race was pri- 
marily middle class, theological, and 
intellectual. Its dominant theme was 
the exploitation of occupational opportu- 
nities and the creation of a colored middle 
class. Booker T. Washington, whose 
prestige among his people was enormous 
and who had the confidence of the white 
community, admonished the Negroes to 
forget about the struggle for political 
and social equality and move forward 
by casting down their economic bucket. 
Under his influence schools like Tuskegee 
were established, with the purpose of 
training a loyal and efficient colored 
working force. The charities of the 
rich white philanthropists were naturally 
in sympathy with this philosophy and 
naturally felt that the salvation of the 
race lay in this direction. The Negro 
Business Men’s League was a kind of 
colored Rotary. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People primarily sought to protect the 
civil rights of the Negro population; on 
the economic level its purpose was to 
establish free, fair, and open competition 
on the labor market. The most influen- 
tial] leaders—Booker T. Washington, Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, and 
Marcus Garvey, for instance were 
anti-union. They argued that there was 
no necessity for organizations based on 
the assumption of antagonism between 
the worker and his employer, that the 
friendly and favorable attitude of large 
industries should not be destroyed, and 
even that the Negro would suffer by the 
elimination of a racial wage differential. 
They pointed out, with justification at 
the time, that most unions either scorn- 
fully rejected the Negro or accepted 
him in order to neutralize his competitive 
power, and then discriminated within the 
organization. 
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But recently the prestige of the old 
Negro leadership has diminished. This 
is partly to be expected, at least among 
those Negroes who migrated to northern 
cities from the South. The declining 
authority of the old elite is a normal 
phenomenon with any immigrant people 
in a new setting, who move apart from 
the elders of the group after a period of 
acclimation. The failure of the bright 
hopes for lasting occupational advance- 
ment and the distress of the cherished 
colored bourgeoisie have contributed in 
the process. Moreover, even within the 
Negro community there has occurred 
an elaboration of structure and differen- 
tiation of economic classes. 

A few quotations will illustrate the 
waning prestige of the old leadership. 


The American race problem has brought us many 
anomalies. But it may be some time before it equals 
the Negro leader, supported by workingmen’s dollars, 
leading a working population, and yet enunciating 
a philosophy which would do credit to the original 
economic royalist.!* 

While a good many of the local [Detroit] Negro 
leaders and preachers are telling them not to trust 
the unions, the workers are attending union meetings 
regularly and more and more of them are signing up." 

We have been confused in believing the problems 
of all Negroes to be alike. We have assumed that 
because the doctor, the teacher, the farmer, and the 
bricklayer were all colored, their difficulties were 
all the same and could be worked out in the same 
way. Thus the bricklayer, the waiter, and the jani 
tor left their troubles in the hands of the better- 
educated professional men and blindly followed their 
leadership." 


At the same time, new class-conscious 
leaders and labor-conscious institutions 
have emerged in the Negro community. 
The National Negro Congress is an organ- 


12 A. J. Allen, *‘Selling out the Workers,"’ Crisis, 


45 (1938), p. 80. 
18 Louis E. Martin, ‘“‘The Big Stick in Detroit,”’ 


Crisis, 44 (1937), P- 364. 
14**Where the Trouble Lies,’’ Workers’ Council 
Labor Leaflet, National Urban League, 1936. 
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izational and educational group which 
has cooperated with trade unions in 
organizing Negro workers. The Negro 
Industrial League was established in 1933 
to participate in the formation of N. R. A. 
codes as a representative of Negroes and 
protect their interests in the operation 
of the code machinery. The Negro Labor 
Committee was set up in New York City 
in 1935, with the purpose of steering 
Negroes into the national unions. This 
was something new in Harlem, ‘‘a hades 
of unskilled, unorganized labor and boot- 
leg skilled labor,’’!® where the distress 
of the people had always sunk in the broad 
sands of racial and religious endeavors 
like Marcus Garvey’s Back to Africa and 
Father Divine’s Kingdom of Heaven. 
One of the most significant developments 
is the comprehensive labor program of the 
National Urban League, including Negro 
Workers’ Councils in every part of the 
country, educational Workers’ Institutes, 
and the publicity and propaganda of the 
League’s Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. The significance of this program 
lies in the fact that it represents a new 


orientation for an old-established Negro . 


institution and goes beyond the traditional 
policy of condemning discrimination and 
exclusion in the white unions by preparing 
the Negro for union participation and 
educating both races on the necessity for 
cooperation. 


It is impossible to generalize concerning 
the union history of the Negro since 1929. 
The Negro’s experience has varied with 
the occupation and the union. Moreover, 
there are still so many gaps in the avail- 
able information that one can only 
indicate straws in the wind. I have 
found it useful to distinguish three cate- 
gories—unions of Negro workers, the old- 


McKay, op. cit., p. 399. 
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line craft unions, and the industrial 
unions of the C. I. O. 

1. Unions of Negro workers—the pullman 
porters and the tobacco workers. The experi- 
ence of the Brotherhood of Pullmaa Por- 
ters during the twenties was most dismal. 
The porter, despite his long hours and 
low income, had all the prejudices of the 
upper-class servant. The executive coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. was uncooperative, 
the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
harassed the Brotherhood with jurisdic- 
tional claims, and the Pullman Company 
undermined the organization with a wel- 
fare offensive that included a pension 
plan, employee stock ownership, and an 
innocuous system of employee representa- 
tion. The leaders called a strike in 1928, 
but, unsure of the support of the Federa- 
tion and discouraged by William Green, 
were forced to back down. Thereafter 
the Brotherhood’s membership and its 
prestige in the Negro community declined 
considerably. But in 1935, with a re- 
newed and class-conscious membership, 
the Brotherhood defeated a company 
union in an election conducted by the 
National Mediation Board. In 1937, 
after protracted discussions, the Company 
and the Brotherhood signed an agreement 
that provided for higher wages, consid- 
erably shorter hours, and a smaller mileage 
requirement. The Brotherhood has be- 
come the brightest light of Negro 
unionism, an inspiration to the dining 
car employees and the red-caps, and a 
valuable representative for the Negro in 
the A. F. of L.'® 

The tobacco processors in the Virginia 
and North Carolina factories are almost 
entirely colored. Like the porters, these 


16 Spero and Harris, op. cit., pp. 430-460; Bruce 
Minton and John Stuart, Men Who Lead Labor (New 
York, 1937), pp. 143-171; A. Philip Randolph, 
“Pullman Porters Win'’, Opportunity, 15 (1937), p. 
299; Franklin, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 
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workers illustrate the growth of class- 
consciousness and union-consciousness in 
the colored population, but they are 
perhaps more important because they are 
the southern Negroes who are alleged 
to be blissfully content with the bottom 
half of the decadent paternalism. An 
A. F. of L. Tobacco Workers International 
Union during the twenties was unable to 
combat the open-shop movement and the 
ideological backwardness of the workers; 
its leadership dwindled until in 1929 only 
one union shop remained. At present, 
the C. I. O. has a Tobacco Workers Organ- 
izing Committee and a Tobacco Stemmers 
and Planters Industrial Union, which were 
established after a series of spontaneous 
strikes in Richmond, Virginia, resulted in 
better wages, shorter hours, seniority 
rights, and paid vacations. The sig- 
nificance of these developments is not 
only that Negroes of Richmond took the 
initiative but also that the community 
was behind them in the strikes, that three 
hundred white unionists from a nearby 
clothing factory joined a picket line, and 
that the Negro churches, which have 
often in the past been used as offices for 
recruiting strikebreakers, became the 
strikers’ strongest supporters.'” 

2. Craft unions. In the old craft unions, 
the situation is much the same as before 
the depression. Although Negro organ- 
izations have continued to memorialize 
the A. F. of L., there is still an attitude of 
apathy or hostility on the part of white 
unionists; and the anti-Negro policy of 
the independent railroad unions has not 
changed. Many of the unions which 
explicitly or informally prohibited Negro 
members during the twenties have con- 
tinued the practice, and discrimination 
still obtains within some unions which do 

17§Spero and Harris, op. cit., pp. 115, 322-323; 
Augusta Jackson, “‘A New Deal for Tobacco Work- 
ers,"’ Crisis, 45 (1938), p. 322. 


admit Negroes. There are indications, 
however, that the Federation is stirring. 
At its 1938 national convention, a resolu- 
tion requesting the constituent unions to 
erase the color line, which had been 
unsuccessfully introduced by a representa- 
tive of the Porters since 1934, was finally 
passed. An officer in a Negro organiza- 
tion has written to me, 


... the whole drive of trade union organization 
by the C. I. O. has cast a favorable reflection on 
[colored] trade union membership in the A. F. of L. 


This opinion has recently been corrobo- 
rated by S. W. Manning with reference 
to the city of Boston.'*® 

3. Industrial unions of the C. I. 0. The 
C. I. O. is not the first labor organization 
which has reached down to the Negro 
proletarian and accepted him on a basis 
of equality. The old National Labor 
Union, the Knights of Labor, the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association (First 
International), the I. W. W., and the 
Trade Union Unity League all professed 
and practiced racial equality. But these 
organizations were primarily ‘‘ideolog- 
ical’’ or political. They lacked the ‘job 
control’ that makes a union useful to the 
non-political rank-and-filer and holds his 
loyalty when the first emotional enthusi- 
asm has passed. The Communist Party 
has considered the colored race as a 
strategic element in a revolutionary move- 
ment, and has attempted to catch the 
Negro coming and going by simulta- 
neously advocating the complete oblitera- 
tion of the color line and the establishment 
of a self-determined soviet republic in the 
Black Belt. But the Communists have 
had a continual feud with the Negro 
leadership and have never reached very 
many Negro proletarians. 

The C. I. O. unions are more than 


18 Seaton Wesley Manning, ‘‘Negro Trade Union- 
ists in Boston,’’ Social Forces, 17 (1938), pp. 256-267. 
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ideological sounding-boards; they have 
the job control, the trade agreements, the 
day to day benefits. Racial cooperation 
follows from the purpose of industrial 
union organization, and the former experi- 
ence of steel, coal, and longshore unions 
had shown that unions of the unskilled 
and semi-skilled cannot succeed when the 
Negro is an unorganized competitor and a 
potential strikebreaker. 

The approval and enthusiasm which 
Negro intellectuals and leaders have 
shown toward the C. I. O. is unprece- 
dented; it is too early to say whether this 
attitude will be permanent, but it can 
be said that at the present time it is 
almost unanimous. 


The one bright star in an otherwise dark union 
firmament is the democratic policy of the C. I. O. 
... The C. IL. O. is unique among existing labor 
movements—not only in its philosophy, but also in 
its policy of equality.!® 

A much more intelligent attitude is shown by the 
new types of unions now organizing with great speed. 
The C. I. O. unions are much more liberal in their 
racial attitudes.?° 


The opinion of Negro workers is harder 
to discover. Statistics on membership 
in the C. I. O. are not available, and one 
cannot be sure that a spokesman actually 
speaks the mind of these workers. Man- 
ning, however, says that 


Negro trade unionists [of Boston] are firmly of the 
opinion that the locals of the C. I. O. unions have 
never been known to discriminate against the Negro 
worker... . The opinion of the majority of Negro 
trade unionists . . . is that the establishment of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization is the best 
thing that has happened to the labor movement.*! 


It is probable that the C. I. O. now con- 
tains more Negroes than the A. F. of L. 


1°T. Arnold Hill, The Negro and Economic Recon- 
struction (New York, 1937), p. 58. 

°° Occupational Opportunities for Negroes, National 
Urban League, 1937, p. 19. 

*! Manning, op.’ cét., p. 265. 
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ever included. Colored workers espe- 
cially appreciate the fact that the C. I. O. 
has organized whites and Negroes in the 
same locals, even in the South (except in 
the textile union), despite the displeasure 
of many southerners and the threats of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

It is also difficult to ascertain the role 
of Negroes in the C. I. O. strikes. But 
the steel strike of 1937 was surely different 
from the steel strike of 1919. In 1919, the 
Negro workers gave absolutely no support 
to the strike, the unions made no intelli- 
gent efforts to organize the Negroes, and 
the steel companies imported over 30,000 
Negro strike breakers. In 1937, the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee began 
by promising that complete racial equality 
would prevail within the union. It 
received almost unanimous support from 
leading Negro organizations, including 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the National 
Urban League. The extent of participa- 
tion in the strike varied with the extent 
to which the union was able to use special 
organizational techniques to enroll Negro 
members, which in turn varied with the 
number of Negroes in a particular area. 
I have been told by investigators that 
Negro participation in the Chrysler and 
General Motors automobile strikes was 
“excellent.’’ Thus, although it is too 
early to say whether Negro workers share 
the enthusiasm of their leaders, we are 
surely justified in expecting that the days 
of mass strikebreaking and race riots 
during strikes are coming to an end. 


The simultaneous extension of racial 
conflict and class conflict in the thirties 
has provided a dilemma for the Negro 
which is the key to some of the contra- 
dictions in the Negro community and in 
the labor market. Some of these contra- 
dictions have been indicated—for instance, 
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4 wage in order to work. The National sucked into a wave of expanding employ- 
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g 
“ 
] ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The Southwestern Sociological Society had its twenty-first annual meeting as a unit of the South- 
western Social Science Association at Dallas, Texas, March 22 and 23. A total of eighty-five per- 
: sons representing the Southwestern states of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, 


and Texas attended the meeting. Mr. Raymond Kennedy of Yale University Graduate School 
attended and participated in the meeting of the Student Section, and brought greetings from the 
Eastern Sociological Association. 

Thirteen prepared papers, covering a wide range of topics, from social theory to the progress of 
sociology in the Southwest, were presented in the five sessions of the two-day meeting. A round- 
table discussion on the responsibilities of departments of sociology for offering courses in ——- 
for marriage was well received by an audience which packed the meeting room and participate 
enthusiastically in the discussion. 

The student section of the Society, under the leadership of Dr. Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy of Texas 
State College for Women, had two well-attended sessions in which original research papers by stu- 
dents of sociology of the Southwest were read and discussed. 

The comeal reorganization of the American Sociological Society was the chief topic of discus- 
sion in the two business meetings, the interest centering especially upon proposals for classification 
of members and the bearing of such classification upon the question of affiliation of regional Societies 
with the national organization. It was brought out in the discussion that the group had placed 
itself on record in 1932 as strongly opposed to any exclusive or undemocratic plan of membership 
classification, and in harmony with the previously asserted position, the Society adopted the follow- 
ing resolution drawn up by Dr. Jessie Bernard. 

“Resolved, that, whereas many members of the Southwestern Scciological Society are 
either actual or potential members of the American Sociological Society, and whereas the 
Southwestern Sociological Society looks with disfavor upon attempts to impose undemo- 
cratic classification regulations upon the membership of the American Sociological Society; 
therefore, the Southwestern Sociological Society places itself on record as definitely opposed 
to such a classification policy as that embodied in part 1 of the report of the Organization 
Committee, as published in the American Sociological Review, February, 1940, pages 108-110." 

Officers elected for the coming year are, president, O. E. Baker, Hardin-Simmons University; 
vice-president, W. H. Metzler, University of Arkansas; secretary, J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 


Teachers College (Commerce, Texas). 
J. K. Jounson, Secretary. 
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BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY 
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FORMAL, rationally organized 

social structure involves clearly 

defined patterns of activity in 
which, ideally, every series of actions is 
functionally related to the purposes of the 
organization.’ In such an organization 
there is integrated a series of offices, of 
hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a 
number of obligations and privileges 
closely defined by limited and specific 
rules. Each of these offices contains an 
area of imputed competence and responsi- 
bility. Authority, the power of control 
which derives from an acknowledged 
status, inheres in the offiee and not in the 
particular person who performs the official 
role. Official action ordinarily occurs 
within the framework of preexisting rules 
of the organization. The system of 
prescribed relations between the various 
offices involves a considerable degree of 
formality and clearly defined social dis- 
tance between the occupants of these 
positions. Formality is manifested by 
means of a more or less complicated social 
ritual which symbolizes and supports the 
“pecking order’’ of the various offices. 
Such formality, which is integrated with 


1 For a development of the concept of ‘‘rational 
organization,’ see Karl Mannheim, Mensch und 
Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1935), esp. pp. 28 ff. 


the distribution of authority within the 
system, serves to minimize friction by 
largely restricting (official) contact to 
modes which are previously defined by the 
rules of the organization. Ready cal- 
culability of others’ behavior and a stable 
set of mutual expectations is thus built up. 
Moreover, formality facilitates the inter- 
action of the occupants of offices despite 
their (possibly hostile) private attitudes 
toward one another. In this way, the 
subordinate is protected from the arbitrary 
action of his superior, since the actions 
of both are constrained by a mutually 
recognized set of rules. Specific pro- 
cedural devices foster objectivity and 
restrain the ‘‘quick passage of impulse 
into action.’’? 

The ideal type of such formal organiza- 
tion is bureaucracy and, in many respects, 
the classical analysis of bureaucracy is 
that by Max Weber.* As Weber indi- 


2H. D. Lasswell, Politics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1936), pp. 120-21. 

3 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiib- 
ingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922), Pr. III, chap. 6, pp. 650- 
678. For a brief summary of Weber's discussion, 
see Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), esp. pp. 506 ff. 
For a description, which is not a caricature, of the 
bureaucrat as a personality type, see C. Rabany, 
**Les types sociaux: le fonctionnaire,'’ Revue générale 
@ administration, LXXXVIII (1907), 5-28. 
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cates, bureaucracy involves a clear-cut 
division of integrated activities which 
are regarded as duties inherent in the 
office. A system of differentiated con- 
trols and sanctions are stated in the 
regulations. The assignment of roles 
occurs on the basis of technical qualifica- 
tions which are ascertained through 
formalized, impersonal procedures (e.g. 
examinations). Within the structure of 
hierarchically arranged authority, the 
activities of ‘‘trained and salaried experts’ 
are governed by general, abstract, clearly 
defined rules which preclude the necessity 
for the issuance of specific instructions 
for each specific case. The generality of 
the rules requires the constant use of 
categorization, whereby individual prob- 
lems and cases are classified on the basis 
of designated criteria and are treated 
accordingly. The pure type of bureau- 
cratic official is appointed, either by a 
superior or through the exercise of 
impersonal competition; he is not elected. 
A measure of flexibility in the bureaucracy 
is attained by electing higher functionaries 
who presumably express the will of the 
electorate (e.g. a body of citizens or a 
board of directors). The election of 
higher officials is designed to affect the 
purposes of the organization, but the 
technical procedures for attaining these 
ends are performed by a continuous bureau- 
cratic personnel.* 

The bulk of bureaucratic offices involve 
the expectation of life-long tenure, in the 
absence of disturbing factors which may 
decrease the size of the organization. 
Bureaucracy maximizes vocational secu- 
rity.’ The function of security of tenure, 


4 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 18n., 105 ff. See also 
Ramsay Muir, Peers and Bureaucrats (London: Con- 
stable, 1910), pp. 12-13. 

5 E. G. Cahen-Salvador suggests that the person- 
nel of bureaucracies is largely constituted of those 
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pensions, incremental salaries and regu- 
larized procedures for promotion is to 
ensure the devoted performance of official 
duties, without regard for extraneous 
pressures.© The chief merit of bureau- 
cracy is its technical efficiency, with a 
premium placed on precision, speed, 
expert control, continuity, discretion, and 
optimal returns on input. The structure 
is one which approaches the complete 
elimination of personalized relationships 
and of nonrational considerations (hostil- 
ity, anxiety, affectual involvements, etc.). 
Bureaucratization is accompanied by 
the centralization of means of production, 
as in modern capitalistic enterprise, or as 
in the case of the post-feudal army, 
complete separation from the means of 
destruction. Even the bureaucratically 
organized scientific laboratory is char- 
acterized by the separation of the scientist 
from his technical equipment. 
Bureaucracy is administration which 
almost completely avoids public discussion 
of its techniques, although there may 
occur public discussion of its policies.’ 
This ‘bureaucratic secrecy’’ is held to be 
necessary in order to keep valuable in- 
formation from economic competitors 
or from foreign and potentially hostile 
political groups. a 
In these bold outlines, the positiv 
attainments and functions of bureau- 
cratic organization are emphasized and 
the internal stresses and strains of such 
structures are almost wholly neglected. 
The community at large, however, evi- 
dently emphasizes the imperfections of 





who value security above all else. See his ‘‘La 
situation matérielle et morale des fonctionnaires,"’ 
Revue politique et parlementaire (1926), p. 319. 

6H. J. Laski, ‘Bureaucracy,’ Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. This article is written primarily 
from the standpoint of the political scientist rather 
than that of the sociologist. 

™ Weber, op. cit., p. 671. 
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bureaucracy, as is suggested by the fact 
that the “‘horrid hybrid,’’ bureaucrat, 


emphases.* (The term psychosis is used 
by Dewey to denote a “‘pronounced char- 


has become a Schimpfwort. The transitiofiyacter of the mind.’’) These psychoses 


to a study of the negative aspects of 
bureaucracy is afforded by the application 
of Veblen’s concept of ‘‘trained incapac- 
ity,"’ Dewey's notion of ‘‘occupational 
psychosis’’ or Warnotte’s view of ‘‘pro- 
fessional deformation.’’ Trained incapac- 
ity refers to that state of affairs in which 
one’s abilities function as inadequacies 
or blind spots. Actions based upon 
training and skills which have been 
successfully applied in the past may result 
in inappropriate responses under changed 
conditions. An inadequate flexibility in 
the application of skills will, in a chang- 
ing milieu, result in more or less serious 
maladjustments.* Thus, to adopt a barn- 
yard illustration used in this connection 
by Burke, chickens may be readily con- 
ditioned to interpret the sound of a bell 
as a signal for food. The same bell may 
now be used to summon the ‘‘trained 
chickens’’ to their doom as they are 
assembled to suffer decapitation. In gen- 
eral, one adopts measures in keeping with 
his past training and, under new condi- 
tions which are not recognized as sig- 
nificantly different, the very soundness of 
this training may lead to the adoption of 
the wrong procedures. Again, in Burke’s 
almost echolalic phrase, “‘people may be 
unfitted by being fit in an unfit fitness’; 
their training may become an incapacity. 

Dewey's concept of occupational psy- 
chosis rests upon much the same observa- 
tions. As a result of their day to day 
routines, people develop special prefer- 
ences, antipathies, discriminations and 


* For a stimulating discussion and application of 
these concepts, see Kenneth Burke, Permanence and 
Change (New York: New Republic, 1935), pp. 50 ff.; 
Daniel Warnotte, ‘‘Bureaucratic et Fonctionnar- 
isme,"’ Reowe de I’ Institut de Soctologie, XVII (1937), 
2.45. 


develop through demands put upon the 
individual by the particular organization 
of his occupational role. 

The concepts of both Veblen and Dewey 
refer to a fundamental ambivalence. Any 
action can be considered in terms of what 
it attains or what it fails to attain. 
“A way of seeing is also a way of not 
seeing—a focus upon object A involves 
a neglect of object B.’"!° In his discus- 
sion, Weber is almost exclusively 
concerned with what the bureaucratic 
structure attains: precision, reliability, 
efficiency. This same structure may be 
examined from another perspective pro- 
vided by the ambivalence. What are the 
limitations of the organization designed 
to attain these goals? . 

For reasons which we have already 
noted, the bureaucratic structure exerts a 
constant pressure upon the official to be 
‘methodical, prudent, disciplined.’’ If 
the bureaucracy is to operate successfully, 
it must attain a high degree of reliability 
of behavior, an unusual degree of con- 
|formity with prescribed patterns of action. 

|Hence, the fundamental importance of 
discipline which may be as highly devel- 
oped in a religious or economic bureau- 
cracy as in the army. Discipline can be 
effective only if the ideal patterns are 
buttressed by strong sentiments which 
entail devotion to one’s duties, a keen 
sense of the limitation of one’s authority 
and competence, and methodical per- 
formance of routine activities. The 
efficacy of social structure depends ulti- 
mately upon infusing group participants 
with appropriate attitudes and sentiments. 
As we shall see, there are definite arrange- 


* Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
10 [bid., p. 70. 
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ments in the bureaucracy for inculcating 
and reinforcing these sentiments. 

‘At the moment, it suffices to observe 
that in order to ensure discipline (the 
necessary reliability of response), these 
sentiments are often more intense than is 
technically necessary. There is a margin 
of safety, so to speak, in the pressure 
exerted by these sentiments upon the 


bureaucrat to conform to his patterned 
obligations, in much the same sense that _ 


added allowances (precautionary over- 
estimations) are made by the engineer in 
designing the supports for a bridge. But 
this very emphasis leads to a transference 
of the sentiments from the aims of the 
organization onto the particular details 
of behavior required by the rules. Adher- 
ence to the rules, originally conceived as a 
means, becomes transformed into an end- 
in-itself; there occurs the familiar process 
of displacement of goals whereby ‘‘an 
instrumental value becomes a terminal 
value." Discipline, readily interpreted 


This process has often been observed in 
various connections. Wundt’s heterogony of ends is a 
case in point; Max Weber’s Paradoxie der Folgen is 
another. See also Maclver’s observations on the 
transformation of civilization into culture and Lass- 
well’s remark that ‘‘the human animal distinguishes 
himself by his infinite capacity for making ends of 
his means.’’ See R. K. Merton, ‘“The Unanticipated 
Consequences of Purposive Social Action,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 1 (1936), 894-904). In terms of 


"the psychological mechanisms involved, this process 


has been analyzed most fully by Gordon W. Allport, 
in his discussion of what he calls “the functional 
autonomy of motives.’’ Allport emends the earlier 
formulations of Woodworth, Tolman, and William 


- Stern, and arrives at a statement of the process from 


the standpoint of individual motivation. He does 
not consider those phases of the social structure 
which conduce toward the “transformation of mo- 
tives." The formulation adopted in this paper is 
thus complementary to Allport’s analysis; the one 
stressing the psychological mechanisms involved, 
the other considering the constraints of the social 
structure. The convergence of psychology and 
sociology toward this central concept suggests that 
it may well constitute one of the conceptual bridges 


as conformance with regulations, what- 
ever the situation, is seen not as a measure 
designed for specific purposes but becomes 
an immediate value in the life-organiza- 
tion of the bureaucrat. This emphasis, 
resulting from the displacement of the 
original goals, develops into rigidities 
and an inability to adjust readily. For- 
malism, even ritualism, ensues with an 
unchallenged insistence upon punctilious 
adherence to formalized procedures. 
This may be exaggerated to the point 
where primary concern with conformity 
to the rules interferes with the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the organization, 
in which case we have the familiar 
phenomenon of the technicism or red tape 
of the official. An extreme product of 
this process of displacement of goals is 
the bureaucratic virtuoso, who never 
forgets a single rule binding his action 
and hence is unable to assist many of his 
clients.'* A case in point, -where strict 
recognition of the limits of authority and 
literal adherence to rules produced this 
result, is the pathetic plight of Bernt 
Balchen, Admiral Byrd's pilot in the 
flight over the South Pole. 


According to a ruling of the department of labor 
Bernt Balchen...cannot receive his citizenship 
papers. Balchen, a native of Norway, declared his 
intention in 1927. It is held that he has failed to 
meet the condition of five years’ continuous residence 
in the United States. The Byrd antarctic voyage 
took him out of the country, although he was on a 
ship flying the American flag, was an invaluable 
member of an American expedition, and in a region 





between the two disciplines. See Gordon W. All- 
port, Personality (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1937), chap. 7. 

12 See E. C. Hughes, ‘‘Institutional Office and the 
Person,’ American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (1937), 
404-413; R. K. Merton, ‘‘Social Structure and Ano- 
mie,'’ American Sociological Review, III (1938), 672-682; 
E. T. Hiller, ‘‘Social Structure in Relation to the 
Person,”’ Social Forces, XVI (1937), 34744. 

18 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 106. 
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to which there is an American claim because of the 
exploration and occupation of it by Americans, this 
region being Little America. 

The bureau of naturalization explains that it 
cannot proceed on the assumption that Little America 
is American soil. That would be trespass on inter- 
national questions where it has no sanction. So far 
as the bureau is concerned, Balchen was out of the 
country and technically has not complied with the 
law of naturalization.“ 


““ Such inadequacies in orientation which 
involve trained incapacity clearly derive 
from structural sources. The process may 
be briefly recapitulated. (1) An effective 
bureaucracy demands reliability of re- 
sponse and strict devotion to regulations. 
(2) Such devotion to the rules leads to 
their transformation into absolutes; they 
are no longer conceived as relative to a 
given set of purposes. (3) This inter- 
feres with ready adaptation under special 
conditions not clearly envisaged by 
those who drew up the general rules, 
(4) Thus, the very elements which con- 
duce toward efficiency in general produce 
inefficiency in specific instances. Full 
realization of the inadequacy is seldom 
attained by members of the group who 
have not divorced themselves from the 
“‘meanings’’ which the rules have for 
them. These rules in time become sym- 
bolic in cast, rather than strictly 
utilitarian. 

Ly “Thus far, we have treated the ingrained 
sentiments making for rigorous discipline 
simply as data, as given. However, 
definite features of the bureaucratic struc- 
ture may be seen to conduce to these 
sentiments. The bureaucrat’s official life 
is planned for him in terms of a graded 
career, through the organizational devices 
of promotion by seniority, pensions, 
incremental salaries, etc., all of which 


4 Quoted from the Chicago Tribune (June 24, 1931, 
p. 10) by Thurman Arnold, The Symbols of Government 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935), pp. 201-2. 
(My italics.) 
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ate designed to provide incentives for 
disciplined action and conformity to the 
official regulations." The official is 
tacitly expected to and largely does adapt 
his thoughts, feelings, and actions to the 
prospect of this career. But these very 
devices which increase the probability of 
conformance also lead to an over-concern 
with strict adherence to regulations which 
induces timidity, conservatism, and tech- 
nicism. Displacement of sentiments from 
goals onto means is fostered by the 
tremendous symbolic significance of the - 
means (rules). 

Another feature of the bureaucratic 
structure tends to produce much the same 
result. Functionaries have the sense of a 
common destiny for all those who work 
together. They share the same interests, 
especially since there is relatively little 
competition insofar as promotion is in 
terms of seniority. In-group aggression 
is thus minimized and this arrangement 
is therefore conceived to be positively 
functional for the bureaucracy. How- 
ever, the esprit de corps and informal 
social organization which typically de- 
velops in such situations often leads the 
personnel to defend their entrenched 
interests rather than to assist their 
clientele and elected higher officials. As 
President Lowell reports, if the bureau- 
crats believe that their status is not 
adequately recognized by an incoming 
elected official, detailed information will 
be withheld from him, leading him to 
errors for which he is held responsible. 
Or, if he seeks to dominate fully, and 
thus violates the sentiment of self-integ- 
rity of the bureaucrats, he may have 
documents brought to him in such num- 
bers that he cannot manage to sign them 


4% Mannheim, Mensch und Gesellschaft, pp. 32-33. 
Mannheim stresses the importance of the ‘‘Lebens- 
plan’’ and the ‘‘Amtskarriere.’’ See the comments 
by Hughes, op. cit., 413. 
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all, let alone read them.'*® - This illustrates 
the defensive informal organization which 
tends to arise whenever there is an appar- 


‘ent threat to the integrity of the group." 


It would be much too facile and partly 
erroneous to attribute such resistance by 
bureaucrats simply to vested interests. 


Vested interests oppose any new order 


which either eliminates or at least makes 
uncertain their differential advantage de- 
riving from the current arrangements. 
This is undoubtedly involved in part in 
bureaucratic resistance to change but 
another process is perhaps more signifi- 
cant. As we have seen, bureaucratic 


| officials affectively identify themselves 


with their way of life. They have a pride 
of craft which leads them to resist change 
in established routines; at least, those 
changes which are felt to be imposed by 
persons outside the inner circle of co- 
workers. This nonlogical pride of craft 
is a familiar pattern found even, to judge 
from Sutherland’s Professional Thief, among 
pickpockets who, despite the risk, delight 
in mastering the prestige-bearing feat of 
“beating a left breech’’ (picking the left 
front trousers pocket). 

In a stimulating paper, Hughes has 
applied the concepts of ‘‘secular’’ and 
‘‘sacred’’ to various types of division of 
labor; ‘‘the sacredness’’ of caste and 
Stande prerogatives contrasts sharply with 
the increasing secularism of occupa- 
tional differentiation in our mobile so- 
ciety.8 However, as our discussion 


16 A. L. Lowell, The Government of England (New 
York, 1908), I, 189 ff. 

17 For an instructive description of the develop- 
ment of such a defensive organization in a group of 
workers, see F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker (Boston: Harvard School 
of Business Administration, 1934). 

18 FE. C. Hughes, ‘‘Personality Types and the Divi- 
sion of Labor,"’ American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII 
(1928), 754-768. Much the same distinction is 
drawn by Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, 


suggests, there may ensue, in particular 
vocations and in particular types of 
organization, the process of sanctification 
(viewed as the counterpart of the process 
of secularization). This is to say that 
through sentiment-formation, emotional 
dependence upon bureaucratic symbols 
and status, and affective involvement in 
spheres of competence and authority, 
there develop prerogatives involving atti- 
tudes of moral legitimacy which are 
established as values in their own right, 
and are no longer viewed as merely 
technical means for expediting adminis- 
tration. One may note a tendency for 
certain bureaucratic norms, originally 
introduced for technical reasons, to be- 
come rigidified and sacred, although, as 
Durkheim would say, they are /aique 
en apparence.'®° Durkheim has touched on 
this general process in his description of 
the attitudes and values which persist 
in the organic solidarity of a highly 
differentiated society. 

Another feature of the bureaucratic 
structure, the stress on depersonalization 
of relationships, also plays its part in the 
bureaucrat’s trained incapacity. The per- 
sonality pattern of the bureaucrat is 
nucleated about this norm of imperson- 
ality. Both this and the categorizing 
tendency, which develops from the dom- 





Systematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1932), PP. 222-25 ef passim. 

19 Hughes recognizes one phase of this process of 
sanctification when he writes that professional train- 
ing ‘‘carries with it as a by-product assimilation of 
the candidate to a set of professional attitudes and 
controls, @ professional conscience and solidarity. The 
profession claims and aims to become a moral unit.” 
Hughes, op. cit., p. 762, (italics inserted). In this 
same connection, Sumner’s concept of pathos, as the 
halo of sentiment which protects a social value from 
criticism, is particularly relevant, inasmuch as it 
affords a clue to the mechanisms involved in the 
process of sanctification. See his Folkways (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1906), pp. 180-181. 
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inant role of general, abstract rules, tend 
to produce conflict in the bureaucrat’s 
contacts with the public or clientele. 
Since functionaries minimize personal rela- 
tions and resort to categorization, the 
peculiarities of individual cases are often 
ignored. But the client who, quite un- 
derstandably, is convinced of the *‘special 
features’’ of bis own problem often ob- 
jects to such categorical treatment. 
Stereotyped behavior is not adapted to 
the exigencies of individual problems. 
The impersonal treatment of affairs which 
are at times of great personal significance 
to the client gives rise to the charge of 
“‘arrogance’’ and “‘haughtiness’’ of the 
bureaucrat. Thus, at the Greenwich Em- 
ployment Exchange, the unemployed 
worker who is securing his insurance 
payment resents what he deems to be 
“the impersonality and, at times, the 
apparent abruptness and even harshness of 
his treatment by the clerks.... Some 
men complain of the superior attitude 
which the clerks have.’’?° 


20° “They treat you like a lump of dirt they do. 
I see a navvy reach across the counter and shake one of 
them by the collar the other day. The rest of us 
felt like cheering. Of course he lost his benefit 
over it... . But the clerk deserved it for his sassy 
way." (E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Man, New 
York: Dutton, 1934, pp. 79-80). Note that the 
domineering attitude was imputed by the unemployed 
client who is in a state of tension due to his loss of 
status and self-esteem in a society where the ideology 
is still current that an ‘‘able man’’ can always find 
a job. That the imputation of arrogance stems 
largely from the client's state of mind is seen from 
Bakke's own observation that ‘“‘the clerks were 
rushed, and had no time for pleasantries, but there 
was little sign of harshness or a superiority feeling 
in their treatment of the men."" Insofar as there is 
an objective basis for the imputation of arrogant 
behavior to bureaucrats, it may possibly be explained 
by the following juxtaposed statements. ‘‘Auch 
der moderne, sei es Sffentliche, sei es private, Beamte 
erstrebt immer und geniesst meist den Beherrschten 
gegeniiber cine spezifisch gehobenc, ‘stindische’ 
soziale Schitzung.’’ (Weber, op. cit., 652.) ‘In 
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Still another source of conflict with the 
public derives from the bureaucratic 
structure. The bureaucrat, in part ir- 
respective of his position within the 
hierarchy, acts as a representative of the 
power and prestige of the entire structure. 
In his official role he is vested with 
definite authority. This often leads to 
an actual or apparent domineering atti- 
tude, which may only be exaggerated by 
a discrepancy between his position within 
the hierarchy and his position with 
reference to the public.?4 Protest and 
recourse to other officials on the part of 
the client are often ineffective or largely 
precluded by the previously mentioned 
esprit de corps which joins the officials 
into a more or less solidary in-group. 
This source of conflict may be minimized 
in private enterprise since the client can 
register an effective protest by trans- 
ferring his trade to another organization 
within the competitive system. But with 
the monopolistic nature of the public 
organization, no such alternative is pos- 
sible. Moreover, in this case, tension is 
increased because of a discrepancy be- 





persons in whom the craving for prestige is upper- 
most, hostility usually takes the form of a desire to 
humiliate others.’’ (K. Horney, The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time, New York: Norton, 1937, pp. 
178-79.) 

21 In this connection, note the relevance of Koffka’s 
comments on certain features of the pecking-order of 
birds. ‘“‘If one compares the behavior of the bird at 
the top of the peclaing list, the despot, with that of 
one very far down, the second or third from the last, 
then one finds the latter much more cruel to the féw 
others over whom he lords it than the former in his 
treatment of all members. As soon as one removes 
from the group all members above the penultimate, 
his behavior becomes milder and may even become 
very friendly. . . . It is not difficult to find analogies 
to this in human societies, and therefore one side of 
such behavior must be primarily the effects of the 
social groupings, and not of individual characteris- 
tics."" K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935), pp. 668-9. 
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} tween ideology and fact: the govern- 


mental personnel are held to be ‘‘servants 
of the people,’’ but in fact they are usually 
superordinate, and release of tension can 
seldom be afforded by turning to other 
agencies for the necessary service. This 
tension is in part attributable to the con- 
fusion of status of bureaucrat and client; 
the client may consider himself socially 
superior to the official who is at the mo- 
ment dominant.”* 

Thus, with respect to the relations be- 
tween officials and clientele, one struc- 
tural source of conflict is the pressure for 
formal and impersonal treatment when 
individual, personalized consideration is 
desired by the client. The conflict may 
be viewed, then, as deriving from the 
introduction of inappropriate attitudes 
and relationships. Conflict within the 
bureaucratic structure arises from the 
converse situation, namely, when person- 
alized relationships are substituted for 
the structurally required impersonal rela- 
tionships. This type of conflict may be 
characterized as follows. 

The bureaucracy, as we have seen, is 
organized as a secondary, formal group. 
The normal responses involved in this 
organized network of social expectations 
are supported by affective attitudes of 
members of the group. Since the group 
is oriented toward secondary norms of 
impersonality, any failure to conform to 


#2 At this point the political machine often be- 
comes functionally significant. As Steffens and 
others haye shown, highly personalized relations 
and the abrogation of formal rules (red tape) by the 
machine often satisfy the needs of individual ‘‘cli- 
ents’ more fully than the formalized mechanism of 
governmental bureaucracy. 

8 As one of the unemployed men remarked about 
the clerks at the Greenwich Employment Exchange: 
‘* ‘And the bloody blokes wouldn't have their jobs 
if it wasn't for us men out of a job either. That's 
what gets me about their holding their noses up.’ "’ 
Bakke, op. cit., p. 80. 


these norms will arouse antagonism from 
those who have identified themselves with 
the legitimacy of these rules. Hence, the 
substitution of personal for impersonal 
treatment within the structure is met 
with widespread disapproval and is char- 
acterized by such epithets as graft, favor- 
itism, nepotism, apple-polishing, etc. 
These epithets are clearly manifestations 
of injured sentiments.** The function of 
such ‘‘automatic resentment’’ can be 
clearly seen in terms of the requirements of 
bureaucratic structure. 

Bureaucracy is a secondary group mech- 
anism designed to carry on certain ac- 
tivities which cannot be satisfactorily 
performed on the basis of primary group 
criteria.** Hence behavior which runs 
counter to these formalized norms becomes 
the object of emotionalized disapproval. 
This constitutes a functionally significant 
defence set up against tendencies which 
jeopardize the performance of socially 
necessary activities. To be sure, these 
reactions are not rationally determined 
practices explicitly designed for the ful- 
filment of this function. Rather, viewed 
in terms of the individual's interpretation 
of the situation, such resentment is simply 
an immediate response opposing the 
““dishonesty’’ of those who violate the 


*% The diagnostic significance of such linguistic 
indices as epithets has scarcely been explored by the 
sociologist. Sumner properly observes that epithets 
produce ‘‘summary criticisms’’ and definitions of 
social situations. Dollard also notes that ‘‘epithets 
frequently define the central issues in a society,”’ 
and Sapir has rightly emphasized the importance of 
context of situations in appraising the significance 
of epithets. Of equal relevance is Linton’s observa- 
tion that ‘‘in case histories the way in which the 
community felt about a particular episode is, if any- 
thing, more important to our study than the actual 
behavior....’’ A sociological study of ‘‘vocabu- 
laries of encomium and opprobrium’’ should lead to 
valuable findings. 

5 Cf. Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 41 ff. 
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rules of the game. However, this sub- 
jective frame of reference notwithstanding, 
these reactions serve the function of main- 
taining the essential structural elements of 
bureaucracy by reaffirming the necessity 
for formalized, secondary relations and 
by helping to prevent the disintegration 
of the bureaucratic structure which would 
occur should these be supplanted by 
personalized relations. This type of con- 
flict may be generically described as the 
intrusion of primary group attitudes when 
secondary group attitudes are institu- 
tionally demanded, just as the bureau- 
crat-client conflict often derives from 
interaction on impersonal terms when 
personal treatment is individually de- 
manded.?° 

The trend toward increasing bureau- 
cratization in Western society, which 
Weber had long since foreseen, is not the 
sole reason for sociologists to turn their 
attention to this field. Empirical studies 
of the interaction of bureaucracy and 
personality should especially increase our 
understanding of social structure. A 
large number of specific questions invite 
our attention. To what extent are par- 
ticular personality types selected and modi- 


% Community disapproval of many forms of be- 
havior may be analyzed in terms of one or the other 
of these patterns of substitution of culturally in- 
appropriate types of relationship. Thus, prostitu- 
tion constitutes a type-case where coitus, a form of 
intimacy which is institutionally defined as symbolic 
of the most ‘‘sacred’’ primary group relationship, is 
placed within a contractual context, symbolized by 
the exchange of that most impersonal of all symbols, 
money. See Kingsley Davis, ‘‘The Sociology of 
Prostitution,’ American Sociological Review, II (1937), 
744-55- 
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fied by the various bureaucracies (private 
enterprise, public service, the quasi-legal 
political machine, religious orders)? Inas- 
much as ascendancy and submission are 
held to be traits of personality, despite 
their variability in different stimulus- 
situations, do bureaucracies select person- 
alities of particularly submissive or as- 
cendant tendencies? And since various 
studies have shown that these traits can 
be modified, does participation in bureau- 
cratic office tend to increase ascendant 
tendencies? Do various systems of re- 
cruitment (¢.g. patronage, open competi- 
tion involving specialized knowledge or 
‘“general mental capacity,’’ practical ex- 
perience) select different personality types? 
Does promotion through seniority lessen 
competitive anxieties and enchance ad- 
ministrative efficiency? A detailed ex- 
amination of mechanisms for imbuing the 
bureaucratic codes with affect would be 
instructive both’ sociologically and psy- 
chologically. Does the general anon- 
ymity of civil service decisions tend to 
restrict the area of prestige-symbols to a 
narrowly defined inner circle? Is there a 
tendency for differential association to be 
especially marked among _ bureaucrats? 
The range of theoretically significant 
and practically important questions would 
seem to be limited only by the accessi- 
bility of the concrete data. Studies 
of religious, educational, military, eco- 
nomic, and political bureaucracies dealing 
with the interdependence of social organ- 
ization and personality formation should 
constitute an avenue for fruitful research. 
On that avenue, the functional analysis 
of concrete structures may yet build a 
Solomon's House for sociologists. 
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TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS A PRODUCT OF SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONDITIONS 


HAROLD ROSS 
Michigan State College and Michigan State Police 


HE pronounced cultural effects of 

the increased mobility produced 

by the motor vehicle have been 
analyzed in detail by social scientists. 
McKenzie has pointed out the develop- 
ment of regions. Independent towns and 
villages and also rural territory have 
become a part of this enlarged city com- 
plex.' Formerly isolated villages are 
becoming urbanized by the acceptance of 
city traits. Mobility of residence has 
increased so rapidly that some social 
scientists consider the problem of trailer- 
reared children. 

That social scientists have considered 
these effects of mobility first is natural. 
However the motor vehicle has produced 
another effect, the traffic accident. That 
it is an important one is obvious from the 
fact that in 1937 motor vehicle accidents 
caused 39,500 deaths, 1,360,000 injuries, 
and an economic loss of $1,700,000, 
000.00. That it is a subject for social 
scientists is not so obvious. In this 
paper evidence will be presented to show 
that basically the traffic accident problem 
is not a physical or educational one in the 
sense that defective brakes and people 
not knowing to stop at stop signs are a 
cause of accidents. Instead facts will be 
presented to show that accidents are a 
result of attitudes and behavior patterns, 
and consequently are a socio-psychological 
problem. This is not to deny that de- 
fective brakes, improper lights, and a host 
of other factors cause accidents. How- 


1R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community, 


p- 6. 
2 Accident Facts—1938 Edition, Nationai Safety 


Council, Inc. 


ever it will be shown that these obvious 
physical factors cause only a small per- 
centage of collisions and that most 
accidents can be attributed to socio- 
psychological factors. 

The first public reaction to traffic 
accidents has been a mass of legislation 
and consequent official action. As a 








TABLE 1 
Unirep States Motor Veunicre Dzaras, 
1923-1937* 
RATE PER 
YEAR NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLE 10,000 
DEATHS REGISTRATION MOTOR 
VEHICLES 
1923 18,394 15,200,000 12.1 
1924 19,380 17, 800,000 10.9 
1925 21,877 20, 100,000 10.9 
1926 23,431 22, 100,000 10.6 
1927 25,796 2.3, 200,000 II.1 
1928 27,996 2.4, 600,000 11.4 
1929 31,215 26,700,000 11.7 
1930 32,929 26, 600, 000 12.4 
1931 33,675 2.5, 900,000 13.0 
1932 29,451 2.4, 100,000 12.2 
1933 31, 363 23, 800,000 13.2 
1934 36, 101 25, 100,000 14.4 
1935 36,369 26,200,000 13.9 
1936 38,089 28,200,000 13.5 
1937 39, §00 2.7, 700,000 13.3 














* Accident Facts—1938 Edition, National Safety 
Council, Inc., p. 70. 


result in most states the driver, the motor 
vehicle, and the use of the highway, are 
closely regulated. Just what the annual 
traffic toll would have been without these 
safety measures can only be guessed— 
but it is certain that it would be far greater 
that it is today. Nevertheless, despite 
these efforts, the accident record has 
maintained its high level as Table 1 
shows. 





§7° 


The significant index is the death rate 
per 10,000 motor vehicles. The correla- 
tion between motor vehicle registration 
and the death rate is +.93, almost perfect. 
This means that the death rate has in- 
creased with auto registration. This is 
borne out bythe facts that the annual 
average death rate for the years 1923- 
1937 is 12.3 per 10,000 motor vehicles, 
and that for all the years since 1933, the 
rate has been above that average. 

These figures in no way minimize the 
efforts of those working in the traffic 
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and causes of accidents. This analysis 
must be based on an examination of acci- 
dent reports. Many cities and states have 
thousands of such reports. That these 
records are not 100 percent accurate this 
writer knows well enough, but they are 
the best records available. Records from 
seven Michigan cities on §8,550 traffic 
accidents will be used to determine the 
frequency of the various causes of acci- 
dents. These causes will be classified 
and considered in this order: (1) defects 
in the motor vehicle; (2) defects in the 














TABLE 2 

Conpition or Venicies INvotvep IN Trarric AccipENTSs ror Seven MicuiGAn Citizs Durino 1938* 
TOTAL DEFECTIVE | IMPROPER |DEFECTIVE OTHER NO NOT 

city VEHICLES BRAKES LIGHTS STEERING | DEFECTS DEFECTS STATED 

SOE biG RE, . oa RSE 634 2 12 $33 82 
REESE TC aS ern 379 2 I 4 330 35 
CEE NER a ands cess enrn a) 29) $82 62 20 6 9 19, 468 2 
Was Ts aos tee eA vee oss eee 14,056 54 22 6 8 13,943 23 
8 ae aera ee rs 966 18 I 4 I 873 69 
ENGR iin iidspacdu eines). és my ep 358 6 I ° 3 309 39 
SS Fi smceth ees eue ts; cheecel. PSs 8Re st. 2908 73 86 351 67,589 | 5,226 
NGS hiss ba CAS Ss 0s 5 BENGE 1 8,969 119 105 388 | 103,045 | 5,476 
CEILS TOPS 100 1.7§ 0.11 0.09 0.35 92.77 4.93 


























* These data obtained directly from the city summaries. In this and other tables, the information 





was not perfectly comparable in all cases. 


field, but merely emphasize the magni- 
tude of the problem. In traffic safety 
work, stress continues to be placed on the 
physical causes of accidents because such 
causes are more easily comprehended and 
regulated. If the accident causes are 
traced back to the attitudes and the be- 
havior patterns of the motor vehicle 
operators, the problem assumes far greater 
proportions because obviously it is much 
more difficult to correct an attitude than 
a road defect. 

Of course which approach to the prob- 
lem will give the solution can only be 
determined by an analysis of the types 


highway; (3) defective drivers—(a) 
physical defects, (b) accident-prone 
drivers; (4) the average driver. 

A fair example of an accident caused by 
a motor vehicle defect would be the case 
of a driver failing to make a curve due to 
defective steering apparatus and conse- 
quently crashing into a tree. Also de- 
fective equipment may be a contributory 
cause of accidents. The frequency with 
which accidents of these types occur can 
be determined by the frequency with 
which automobiles involved in accidents 
are reported to be in a defective condition. 
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Information on this point can be obtained 
from summaries of accident records. 

The sample of 111,078 vehicles involved 
in accidents, as shown in Table 2, indi- 
cates that about 2.5 percent were defective. 
This is in substantial agreement with the 
National Safety Council summary for 
1937 which was compiled from 30 state 
summaries of fatal accidents and 19 state 
summaries of nonfatal accidents. 

The National Safety Council estimates 
in Table 3 vary but slightly from the 
experience in the Michigan cities. 
Another method of approaching. this 
problem is by considering the fact that 











TABLE 3 
ConpiTion or Venicies, Trarric AccIDENTS 1937* 
FATAL | INJURY 
CONDITION OF VEHICLES ACCIDENTS | ACCIDENTS 
percent percent 
Defective brakes............. 2 I 
oe aa a 2 I 
Steering geer defective........ I 
Puncture or blowout... ...... 2 I 
Queer Sees. oii cee ee ees 2 I 
ee eee ee 96 
ee es a! ek 100 











* Accident Facts—1938 Edition, p. 77. 


since 1923 the traffic accident death rate 
has not been cut by the steady improve- 
ment in automobile construction and 
design. Based on these factors, the acci- 
dent experience in Michigan, The Na- 
tional Safety Council estimates, and the 
results of automobile improvements, it is 
fair to conclude that defective motor 
vehicle equipment is responsible for very 
few accidents. 

The number of accidents caused by high- 
way defects can be determined by the same 
method used for motor vehicle defects. 
However, caution must be exercised to 
distinguish between accidents caused by 
highway defects and by misuse of the 


highway. There is no denying that the 
existing highway system can be improved, 
but nevertheless it still provides a safe 
thoroughfare if reasonable care is exer- 
cised. Considering the data available 
from our seven Michigan cities, Table 4 
is a result. 

In Table 4, of 58,550 accidents the 
number with road defects as a cause is about 
one-half of one percent. The National 
Safety Council estimates that road defects 
contributed to 3 percent of the fatal and 
4 percent of the nonfatal accidents 
throughout the country in 1937. Based 
on these figures, then, road defects ac- 
count for a very small percentage of 
accidents. 

So far in our argument we find that road 
and vehicle defects are responsible for 
from three to ten percent of all accidents, 
the exact figure depending upon which 
estimate is accepted. But no matter 
which estimate is accepted the driver 
must be held accountable as the cause of 
go percent or more of all accidents. The 
most obvious reason why some drivers 
should become involved in accidents is 
because they have some physical defect 
such as poor eyesight. Statistics show 
that physical defects are a cause of very 
few accidents (Table 5). 

“Under the Influence of Liquor’’ is 
presented in Table 5 only because the 
information is gathered in this manner and 
not because it is a physical defect like 
poor eyesight. This very small _per- 
centage of physical defects in drivers is 
substantiated by National Safety Council 
estimates. ‘‘Seldom is an unsafe act on 
the part of the driver the result of any 
physical defect or impairment. In 1937 
fatal accidents, the combined state reports 
indicated only one percent of all drivers 
as having any bodily defect; the per- 


3 Accident Facts, p. 25. 
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centage was even less for nonfatal acci- 
dents.’"4 

Besides the drivers suffering from physi- 
cal defects, there are the so-called acci- 
dent-prone drivers. Drivers who become 
involved in two, three, or more accidents 
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drivers. If so the problem resolves itself 
to devising methods of identifying these 
drivers and banning them from the high- 
way. 

Possibly the best study of accident- 
prone drivers was made in Connecticut.° 









































TABLE 4 
Conpition or THE Roap 1n Trarric Acctpgnts ror Seven Micnican Citrzs Durino 1938 
ROAD OBSTRUC- 
CITY TOTAL E OTHER NO NOT 
AccENTS | YNONE =| Gnowrep | DEFECTS | DEFECTS | STATED 
a Rita hb o5 5 465 5.8408 6 «0s ka daee 357 3 ° ° 354 re) 
Caras Sdn sas cedp-es sense hes 253 I ro) ° 252 fs) 
a TER EEE: 32 I 3 9,987 ° 
Pee Ge ie) ess . Sek. a5 ea I ° I 7,108 Oo 
SE EUs < RANTES Se vee gs ous 647 3 ° 2 639 3 
I aah ps sh seh gskyes 60 eng 215 2 ° ) 212 I 
SS a eT 100 6 10 39,694 135 
25 UAUES, . 25. SSS. 3. 34 298 Se 142 7 16 58,246 139 
TN ck hia che saasiasin> 4s 100 0.24 0.01 0.03 99.48 0.24 
TABLE 5 
Puysicat Conpition or Drivers Invotvep 1n Trarric AcciDENTS ror Seven Micnican Citizs Durinc 
1938 
UNDER 
cry prvens | INFLOENCE | "Deyecr | perect | pevect | STATED 
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are labeled accident-prone drivers. The 
cause of this accident-proneness may be 
physical, mental or emotional, but in 
any case it results in many accidents. 
Now it may be that most accidents are 
caused by a handful of accident-prone 


* Ibid., p. 24. 


The Connecticut Department of Motor 
Vehicles estimates that it receives acci- 
dent reports on all fatal and personal 
injury accidents, and about half of the 
property damage accidents. Consequently 


5 The factual material on accident-prone drivers 
is from Accident-Prone Drivers, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, 1938. 
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the accident records of drivers are reason- 
ably complete. The six-year period 1931- 
36 was taken for investigation. A ran- 
dom sample of 29,531 drivers whose 
driving records were complete for the 
period was selected, and the distribution 
of accidents among those drivers was 
analyzed. Table 6 was the result. 


TABLE 6 


DistRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS AMONG 29,531 
Connecticut Drivers DURING 1931-36* 














wournien oF NUMBER OF DRIVERS 
ACTUAL MINUS 
pun DRIVER hima ae by THE EXPECTED 
chance 
° 23,881 23,234 +647 
4,593 59572 —1,069 
. 936 668 2.68 
3 I 60 53 107 
4 33 4 29 
5 14 14 
6 3 3 
7 I 1 
BORE. sane 29,531 29,531 














* Accident-Prone Drivers, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, 1938, p. 4. 


The Connecticut investigators conclude: 


If these same 7,082 accidents had been distributed 
among the 29,531 drivers by chance without regard 
to the identities or histories of the individuals, the 
distribution would have been as given in the column 
headed ‘Expected by chance’. On comparing this 
distribution with the way the accidents actually fell 
as shown in the second column of the table, it is seen 
that there are more drivers who had no accident at all 
than can be attributed to chance, fewer drivers who 
had one accident, and more who had two, three, or 
four accidents. It is evident that there must be some- 
thing in the characteristics of some of the drivers 
who had no accident or only one that makes them 
less susceptible to traffic accidents, and that there 
must be some reason that causes some of the accident 
repeaters found in this experience to be more than 
ordinarily susceptible to accidents. 

The important and highly significant fact revealed 
by this investigation is that the number of drivers 
who had two or more accidents and especially of 
those who had numerous accidents, was very much 
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greater than can be accounted for by pure chance or 
luck alone. In other words, there is an accident- 
prone group, who, for various reasons, have more 
than their fair share of accidents. Their excess of 
accidents cannot be explained by chance but definitely 
must be attributed to predisposing characteristics of 
the individuals or of the conditions under which 
they do their driving.® 


This study establishes statistically that 
there is an accident-prone group of 
drivers. Our problem is to determine 
what percentage of all accidents are 
caused by this group. This can be de- 
termined from the data in Table 6, but 
there are several factors about the table 
that must be kept in mind. 

1. ‘The term ‘accident’ as used in this 
report means driver accident; that is, if 
the same accident was reported by the 
two or more drivers who were involved in 
it, each driver is charged with one acci- 
dent.’’"? In other words, A parks his 
car legally and then B smashes into it. 
Both A and B get credited for one accident 
each. Thus in this Connecticut study 
drivers involved in accidents but guilty 
of no improper driving were considered 
with the ‘‘guilty’’ drivers with no dis- 
tinction made. 

2. Also many of the accidents con- 
sidered were very minor. Calculations 
based on National Safety Council 1937 
figures indicate that for each fatal acci- 
dent, there were about 28 personal injury 
and 170 property damage accidents. Based 
on these ratios, it is obvious that most of 
the accidents considered in the Connecti- 
cut study were property damage accidents. 
Therefore the investigation included many 
accidents which were not serious enough 
to stamp an individual as an accident- 
prone driver. 

3. No attention was paid to the fact 
that all motor vehicle operators do not 


8 [bid., pp. 4 and 5. 
” Ibid., p. 15. 
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drive the same number of miles. A 
truck driver may drive two or three times 
as much as other drivers and due to his 
greater exposure would naturally be 
involved in more accidents. 

Bearing these considerations in mind 
how shall an accident-prone driver be 
defined? Inasmuch as the Connecticut 
investigation includes drivers who com- 
mitted no improper driving and as many 
minor accidents are included, a driver will 
be considered accident-prone if he has been 
involved in more than two accidents in 
the six year period. Thus 211 of the 
29,531 drivers are accident-prone and 
they were involved in 707 of the 7,082 


TABLE 7 


ApproxiMatTe PgrcentaGe DistrisuTION OF 
Accipgent Causgs 

















CAUSES PERCENT 
Defects in motor vehicles..............] 2.5 
Defects in highway................... 5 
Driver's physical defects...............] 1.0 
Accident-prone drivers................] 765 
 peetelig yy G7 epimers "ei ri ee 
accidents. After deducting the 57 drivers 


and the 175 accidents that are attributable 
to chance, there remain 154 accident-prone 
drivers involved in 533 accidents. Thus of 
the 7,082 accidents, 533 or 7.5 percent were 
caused by accident-prone drivers. Re- 
moving the accident-prone driver from 
the highway then, is not the solution to 
the problem. 

The results thus far of our study may be 
summarized in Table 7. 

Of course the percentages are approxi- 
mations, but nevertheless they do es- 
tablish the fact that basically the accident 
problem is a problem of the normal driver 
with average physical fitness operating 
a safe motor vehicle on a highway which 
is free from defects. The real cause of 
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accidents is the driving behavior of aver- 
age motorists. The specific driving habits 
that cause accidents are given in Table 8. 

To ascertain what factors determine 
driving habits and consequently these 
driving violations is a socio-psychological 
problem. It is possible to distinguish 
two: 

1. Knowledge and Driving Skill. Knowl- 
edge and skill are closely related. The 
driver not only must know that he is 
supposed to stop at stop streets, but also 
he must have the skill to do so. If this 
knowledge-skill factor is the predomi- 
nant cause, the problem is an educational 
one. Teach the driving public the high- 
way regulations and instruct them in the 
control of the motor vehicle. 

2. Attitude. The driver knows that he 
should, and could if he would, stop at the 
stop sign, but simply does not because he 
doesn’t care to. The American people 
are notorious for their disregard of mores 
and law, a consequence of pioneer and lais- 
sez-faire individualism. Besides this un- 
conscious recklessness, there is also a 
negligent attitude. This negligence is 
based on the fact that driving is done so 
much, it is done with as little care as 
walking or breathing, and consequently 
far from the mind is the realization that 
an error in driving may have disastrous 
consequences. A typical accident of this 
type was the one in which a young man 
was eating popcorn while driving home 
from a carnival. As he enjoyed his pop- 
corn, he failed to make a turn, hit a tree, 
and was injured. 

However, in most accidents the dis- 
tinction between the skill and the atti- 
tude factors is not so exact and clean cut. 
Nevertheless an attempt at distinction, 
then evaluation, of these causes must be 
made. If lack of knowledge and skill 
is the preponderant cause, then the solu- 
tion of the problem lies along instruc- 
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tional lines. Driving ability can be 
learned as easily as reading and writing 
ability. However, if the attitude factor 
is the major one, then the problem is 
more difficult, for proper attitudes cannot 
be taught as readily as spelling or gram- 
mar, since social attitudes are primarily 
a result of a person's conditioning during 
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causes of accidents is subject to great 
error, no attempt will be made at enu- 
meration. However, the problem can be 
approached from another angle.  In- 
vestigators have discovered that the 
younger driver, on the average, ranks 
highest on written and driving tests, 
and yet has the worst accident record. 


infancy. 
To determine the relative frequencies 
of these two factors is no easy task. 


In 10 samples studied from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the drivers under 21 years of age had 
between 1.24 and 2.10 times as many fatal accidents 























TABLE 8 
Drivinc Vioxations or Persons INvotvep 1n AccIDENTS FoR SEvEN MIcHIGAN CirTigs IN 1938 
CITIES 
DRIVING VIOLATIONS ; tora, [Pe 
Jacksoo | Saco | Rapids | Fine |'"Be| Creek | Detroit 

1. Excessive speed............. 31 23 1,005 380} 28 29 6,245 7741 6.97 
2. Did not have right of way..| 275 14 2,221] 2,077] 35 19 3,071 7,712! 6.94 
BME ON. 5 505 os 3g vein oe oa 8 I 475 $79 6 4 | 4,761] 5,834) 95.25 
4. On wrong side rend rth eae 3 II 513 445| 23 19 | 2,903] 3,917] 3-53 
5- Drove through safety zone.. 2 46 48) 0.04 
6. Improper passing........... 78 78| 0.07 
7. Failed to signal............. 3 939 199} 4 I 2,272] 3,420} 3.08 
8. Wide right turn............ 2 462 2 6 972] 1,444] 1.30 
g. Cut corner on left turn...... 2 5 459 15 6 4 | 2,554| 3,045] 2.74 
10. Turn from wrong lane...... 130 10 2 1,270} 1,412] 1.27 
11. Disregarded stop sign....... 45 9 571 274} 49 12 1,037} 1,997} 1.80 
12. Disregarded signal.......... 4 5 508 125} 62 11 1,309} 2,024) 1.82 
13. Improper turn.............. 32 552 584] 0.53 
14. Other improper driving.....} 15 20 2,982] 3,468) 81 49 9,717| 16,332] 14.70 
15. Noimproper driving........ 246 | 263 7,914} 6,383) 125 | zor | 32,211] 47,343) 42.62 
oe” per sere ete 2 24 1,388 I] §33 I 6,198} 8,147) 7.34 
17. Total.............00s0+++4-| 634 | 379 | 19,567] 14,056] 966 | 358 | 75,118] 111,078] 100.00 
































“Excessive Speed’’ may be a result of 
a mistake in judgment or of reckless 
negligence. However, such offenses as 
disregarding stop signs, disregarding red 
and green signals, improper turning, driv- 
ing through safety zones, or driving on 
the wrong side of the road are reflections 
of attitudes, for obviously all drivers 
know that they are supposed to drive on 
the right side of the road, stop at stop 
signs, etc. 

Inasmuch as the reporting of these 


as they would have had if accident liability were 
independent of age. The age group 21 to 25 had 
between 1.29 and 1.65 times as many fatal accidents 
as they were entitled to have. Their showing in 
non-fatal personal injury accidents and in accidents 
that involved property damage only is also bad.® 


Such evidence indicates that the atti- 
tude outweighs the skill factor in most 
instances. This view is in harmony 
with the results of studying thousands of 
accident case histories, for the detailed 


8 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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descriptions indicate clearly the part of 
negligence, recklessness, inattention, and 
other antisocial attitudes. 

The writer recognizes that the case has 
not been conclusively demonstrated but 
the existing evidence makes very plausible 
the belief that attitudes are the predomi- 
nant cause of accidents. This conclusion 
is significant for several fields. For soci- 
ologists and social-psychologists it demon- 
strates that the temper of behavior pat- 
terns is reflected in driving behavior. 
This is additional proof of the unitary 
aspect of personality. 

Although this problem has socio-psy- 
chological roots, it is dubious whether 
the social sciences at present can offer 
much toward remedying the problem. 
To give psychiatric examinations to all 
applicants for driving licenses, so that 
those applicants with antisocial behavior 
patterns may be denied a license is not 
feasible at present. However, some work 
has been started in Detroit with the acci- 
dent-prone driver. Of course this is 
done after the damage has been committed, 
but it is a beginning. 

For men working in the traffic field, this 
conclusion indicates that the problem is 
far greater than seeing that all cars have 
good lights and that all curves are plainly 
marked. It is the so-called human ele- 
ment, not the physical equipment of 
travel that needs attention. Obviously 
highway and traffic engineers are not the 
ones to mold attitudes. However, they 
can construct highways which would give 
these attitudes fewer opportunities to 
result in accidents. Although engineers 
do not talk in terms of attitudes, this is 
precisely what is being done when they 
construct new divided, intersectionless 
highways. Obviously if the two oppos- 
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ing lanes of traffic are divided in boule- 
vard fashion, motorists must stay on their 
side of the road. If intersections are 
eliminated, there are fewer opportunities 
for drivers to disregard stop signs and 
signals. These are a few obvious methods 
whereby highway engineering is certainly 
curtailing accident opportunities. Such 
an approach is very costly. 

Other methods of attacking the problem 
promise to be equally expensive. Strin- 
gent police enforcement of traffic laws 
rests upon punishment for its efficiency. 
It is dubious whether punishment in itself 
is a deterrent. A far greater deterrent is 
the certainty of punishment, and the 
expense of watching every hill and curve 
on the millions of miles of thoroughfares 
is prohibitive. 

A third approach is through educational 
channels, and it has been demonstrated 
that lack of knowledge and skill is not 
the problem. However, instructional 
techniques can be employed to instill in 
all drivers an awareness of the problem, 
but, nevertheless, the decision whether 
to be careful still rests with the driver, 
and it has been shown in the case of young 
drivers that they do not make the social 
decision. 

Visualized in these terms the traffic 
accident problem is tremendous in scope. 
Inasmuch as attitudes are basic to an 
individual and not easily amenable to 
change, the problem has no easy correc- 
tive. The techniques now employed at- 
tempt to eliminate accidents by eliminat- 
ing accident opportunities and by making 
the motor vehicle operator aware of acci- 
dent conditions. These are attempts to 
hold in check the attitude cause without 
removing the attitude. That is the prob- 
lem of the social scientists. 
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Major Soctat Institutions. AN InrropucTIon. 
By Constantine Panunzio. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1939. 609pp. $3.50. 


The task undertaken by this text is 
summarized as follows by the author: 


Sociology started as a moral philosophy. . . . In 
recent decades, however, it has increasingly turned 
its attention to scientific fact-finding; it has developed 
or is in the process of developing specialized, analyti- 
cal disciplines....This book aims to make a 
synthesis: it pulls together, classifies, unifies the 
salient data, trics to show the gaps in the data, and 
draws up a frame of reference for further work. 


(p- 3) 


The degree of success attained in the 
task thus described depends to a consider- 
able degree upon the applicability, con- 
sistency, and clarity of the system of 
concepts under which the author attempts 
to organize his synthesis. This fact is 
recognized by devoting pages 521 to 573 
to a glossary of the principal terms used 
in the book. The central framework of 
concepts around which the book is built 
is indicated by the following definitions: 


The basic elements of culture are known as culture 
traits. (p. 109) A culture trait [is] a basic unit or 


Katharine Jocher 616 
L. L. Bernard 617 
617 


element in culture, combined with other traits into a 
complex, such as the use of a particular food, the 
type of tools, or religious belief. (p. 537) 

In each culture there are some traits which are 
fundamental and more or less give rise to or are at 
least interrelated with other traits. The former may 
be termed master traits and the latter derivative. 
Science, for example, is a master trait in modern 
Western culture; the machine and mechanized 
industry . . . are derivative traits. The automobile, 
itself a derivative trait, is interrelated to other sub- 
traits... . The totality of such clusters of traits, 
both master and derivative, is known as the trait 
complex or the culture complex. (p. 109) 

A culture pattern [is] a cluster of closely inter- 
woven or interrelated culture traits constituting a 
distinctive manifestation or working of a culture 
complex; for example, the parliamentary and con- 
gressional systems are distinct culture patterns 
within the culture complex of political democracy. 
(Pp. 537) 

An institution [is] a system of concepts, usages, 
associations, instruments and skills which systema- 
tizes and regulates sociated living in the satisfaction 
of basic human needs. ‘A social institution is a 
complex..." (p. 546) 

Culture . . . is the complex whole of the systems 
of concepts and usages, organizations, skills, and 
instruments by means of which mankind deals with 
physical, biological, and human nature in the satis- 
faction of its needs.’’ (p. 106) 
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Here, at first sight, would seem to be a 
neat system, building from traits at the 
bottom to culture at the top, with social 
institutions as major culture complexes. 
But difficulties arise for this reviewer 
when he attempts to fit into these defini- 
tions the author’s actual use of the term 
defined. On page 142 the economic 
system is listed as a social institution. 
On page 109 the contemporary commercial 
system is given as an illustration of a 
culture complex (or, possibly of a master 
trait). On page 535 mechanized industry 
is listed as a culture complex. To recog- 
nize the economic system as being both a 
social institution and a culture complex 
is in accordance with the definitions 
quoted above. But at another place on 
p. 109 mechanized industry is given as an 
example of a culture trait. On page 223 
the author says: ‘“The dominant culture 
complex in the economic system today... 
is the machine’ (italics mine). On page 
228 he says: ‘‘Capitalism, the second main 
economic complex, consists in the owner- 
ship, control, and operation of financial 
resources by a relatively few persons.” 
On page 232 he says: “‘A third complex 
marking the economic system today is the 
profit making pattern....’’ On page 
235 he says: ‘The fourth main complex 
marking the contemporary economic sys- 
tem is interdependence.’” Now, is a 
culture complex a cluster of traits, or is a 
trait a cluster of complexes? Are the 
terms ‘“‘trait,’’ ‘“‘pattern,’’ and ‘‘com- 
plex’’ synonymous? 

Part of this confusion may be resolved 
by recognizing that the term ‘‘culture 
complex’’ is used for combinations of 
material culture traits with immaterial 
culture traits on all levels of compre- 
hensiveness. ‘“The West itself is a vast 
complex.’ (p. 3) ‘‘In each [great city 
of ancient times] was concentrated the 
major culture complex of the time and 


place.”’ Gp. 124) “The dominant cul- 
ture complex...is the machine. By 
‘machine’ we do not mean only the in- 
strument itself, but also the arts, scientific 
technology, the power, the factory and 
all other features that are related to it.” 
(p. 223) 

Yet, with all due allowance for the 
wide range of applicability in the culture- 
complex concept, this reviewer is driven 
to the conclusion that the author has not 
fully digested and clarified in his writing 
the concepts which he attempts to define. 
Not only are terms used in such overlap- 
ping ways as those cited above, but there 
is a lack of synthesis between the concepts 
which Panunzio associates with the word 
‘‘culture’’ and those which he associates 
with the word “‘institution.’’ The latter 
is a sociological term, and he keeps it in 
its sociological associations without bridg- 
ing over the gap between these concep- 
tions and those of cultural anthropology 
which he employs when discussing cul- 
ture. For example, he notes that ‘‘culture 
traits are either material or nonmaterial’’ 
(p. 109). If he had further divided the 
nonmaterial traits into psychological and 
socio-organizational, then subdivided the 
psychological into attitudes (folkways 
and mores), ideas and skills, and sub- 
divided the socio-organizational into re- 
cruiting-expelling systems, leadership- 
followership relations,  social-control 
systems, conflict-cooperation aspects and 
so forth, he would have been in a position 
to characterize social imstitutions as a 
special type of culture complex, and to 
bring his analysis into one consistent 
whole. Instead of thus merging the two 
systems he abandons his cultural termi- 
nology when he discusses institutions. In 
analyzing these he ignores his cultural 
distinction between material and non- 
material culture traits, and merges under 
his ‘‘subsystem of instruments’’ such 
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material things as buildings and tools, 
such nonphysical things as laws, the time 
system, and credits, and such intermediate 
things as symbols. (p. 19) 

This reviewer finds Panunzio’s text 
highly stimulating. It attempts to deal 
with problems which are vital to sociol- 
ogy. It is readably written in a style 
which would be clear were it not for 
ambiguities in his use of his basic concepts. 
In spite of such defects as those pointed 
out above, this text makes a major con- 
tribution toward the systematization of 
our thinking about the structure and the 
dynamics of culture. 

Hornet, Harr 

Duke University 


Crrriquzes or Rusgarcu IN THE Soctat Sciencrs: I. 
An AppralsaL or THomMas AND ZNANIECKI’s THE 
Pouish Peasant IN Europe aNnp America. By 
Herbert Blumer. New York. Social Science 
Research Council. Bulletin 44, 1939. 210 pp. 
$1.00. 


It must have been a grand argument 
while it lasted; that discussion of Thomas 
and Znaniecki's Polish Peasant based on 
Herbert Blumer’s critique and held under 
auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council last July. Although the report 
of the fracas was edited before being pub- 
lished, there is still enough of the raw 
material left to enable one with the aid 
of his imagination to reconstruct a very 
interesting scene. 

There is Blumer, one may imagine, 
holding on with bulldog determination to 
his fundamental thesis that Thomas and 
Znanicki, on the basis of groundless 
asumptions and with the aid of inept and 
worthless tools have turned out a most 
significant, fruitful and generally reliable 
social study which deserves to be char- 
acterized as ‘‘monumental.’’ There is 
Max Lerner boring in time after time and 
yanking the discussion back to its con- 
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sistent trend with his repeated demands to 
be told how one knows whether a piece 
of research is valid or not. There is 
Read Bain with his too-ready answer that 
the only way any piece of research may 
be evaluated is by determination of how 
empirical and objective it is. There is 
Gordon Allport now insisting that ‘‘mean- 
ingful adequacy’’ is sufficient and then 
supporting Bain’s contentions. There is 
Samuel Stouffer making tentative efforts 
to swing attention to statistical methods, 
and finally plunging in with a statement 
of their necessity. There is Willard 
Waller giving Lerner qualified support 
by his emphasis on what may be termed 
sympathetic insight as a criterion of re- 
search and denying the necessity for pres- 
entation of a// data on which conclusions 
are based. There is Malcolm Willey 
coming forward finally, and showing the 
possible influence of his administrative 
work by offering a middle ground on 
which the contestants may all find firm 
footing. There is Louis Wirth busily 
engaged in squirting oil at the points of 
greatest friction and finally turning to 
puncture Bain with a single phrase. 
And, finally, there is W. I. Thomas, to be 
visualized only as sitting quietly and 
apparently disinterested in the whole 
proceeding, saying no more than he is 
compelled to, and one suspects, wondering 
how all these notions and arguments 
could have arisen from a work done with 
little consciousness of them and which 
mow seems to have been slightly soph- 
omoric, after all. 

There were others present, to be sure, 
who made their contributions to the sig- 
nificance and meaning of the study under 
dissection, but who played less important 
parts in the basic argument; who, rather, 
contented themselves with pointing out 
that the Polish Peasant has had important 
results in such fields as anthropology, 
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psychology, history, social work and 
social planning as well as in sociology. 

The whole discussion, together with 
Blumer’s prepared critique, the rejoinders 
of Thomas and Znaniecki, the edited 
stenographic report of the discussion 
following their presentations, and the 
supplementary comments by Allport, Mur- 
dock, Willey, and Bain, make up the most 
fruitful and penetrating presentation of 
methodological points of view in sociol- 
ogy which has appeared in the history 
of the discipline. 

It would be most enjoyable and perhaps 
entertaining to describe the ideas pre- 
sented in some detail. But there were 
so many of them that such a description 
would run for page after page. Hence 
only the most brief characterization of 
some of the points raised can be attempted. 
Blumer in his critique insists that Thomas 
and Znaniecki have failed almost entirely 
to defend their fundamental assumptions 
concerning attitudes and values because 
of the imprecision and ambiguity of the 
concepts offered; that the two are largely 
identical rather than dichotomous; that 
the materials used, as they were used, 
make almost no use of the methodology 
outlined, and could not have been the 
basis of the theoretical findings; that the 
materials do not meet scientific criteria 
of representativeness, adequacy, or reli- 
ability and that, necessarily therefore, the 
interpretations cannot be accepted as 
valid conclusions of the study reported. 
Rather, he suspects, the theories were 
imposed on the materials. On the other 
hand, he insists with equal vehemence, 
that the theories and interpretations of 
Thomas and Znaniecki, do give the reader 
the ‘‘feeling’’ that they make more mean- 
ingful the materials and, even if they do 
not fit the particular specimens cited, 
catry conviction that they would fit 
other cases. This brings him to state 
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the dilemma which he sees posed by the 
study: the subjective factors must be 
included in any adequate social re- 
search, but such inclusion is attended by 
enormous and, so far, unsurmounted 
difficulties. Hence, he concludes, the 
Polish Peasant was very successful in 
that it pointed out the need for a new sort 
of research, but failed almost completely 
in showing how such research may be 
done with valid results. 

This, of course, opens the way for 
Lerner’s question and position—how do 
we judge of the worth of a piece of re- 
search if not by the way in which it 
““illumines’’ a problem situation? With 
this the whole question of validity is 
posed; and the argument is on. Stouffer 
suggests that a theory is valid if it may 
be made the basis of prediction; but 
Waller objects that in such a case any 
theory would become true in the event it 
was accepted and made the basis of action, 
regardless of whether it grew out of fac- 
tual or fictional materials. Lerner adds 
that if acceptance is to be made a criteria 
of validity the temptation is inevitably 
toward the use of persuasion, and later 
force, to secure such acceptance, as has 
happened in some nations in regard to 
certain theories. 

Bain insists that the only manner in 
which a general theory may be validated 
or invalidated is by breaking it down into 
numerous small research problems which 
lend themselves to treatment on the purely 
objective, empirical level. The popular 
example of the Darwinian hypothesis is 
cited in support of the argument, with the 
statement that while the original theory 
has been disproved in most of its details, 
the fundamental idea that species undergo 
mutations still is intact and has been 
supported by the great number of small 
bits of research which have been done in 
this field. But Lerner rejoins that the 
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well-known German habit of doing ex- 
haustive research on small problems has 
not prevented that nation from falling 
into catastrophe; and counters Bain’s 
suggestion that the equally well-recog- 
nized habit of German scholars of ad- 
vancing world-girdling theories might 
be the cause of such’ conditions as are now 
found there with the assertion that one 
extreme is quite likely to be accompanied 
by the other. In America, he added, 
we afe turning out many well trained 
technicians who have no adequate know!- 
edge of the relationship of their techniques 
to social objectives, and doing so to our 
great danger. 

But the debate over the type of research 
needed in social science, leading to dis- 
agreement as to the relative merits of 
human documents and the associated 
argument as to whether sociology should 
confine itself to so-called ‘‘objective’’ 
types of data, did not occupy the entire 
attention of the conference. The con- 
tributions of the Polish Peasant and the 
methodology it illustrates to the fields of 
psychology, anthropology, history, and 
social welfare work were made clear by 
several of the participants. It was gen- 
erally agreed that this work marked a 
turning point in the history of sociological 
investigations in America and has been 
most fruitful in its incidence upon think- 
ing in the social sciences generally. 

Curiously enough this was done in spite 
of the opposed opinion of Thomas. In- 
deed, Thomas displayed an antipathy 
to the work with which his name is most 
often connected which may be surprising 
to many who have used his conceptual 
scheme for the past twenty years. He 
agreed with Blumer that much of the 
theoretical content of the work did not 
grow directly out of the research immedi- 
ately connected with this particular study, 
but was based on years of study on social 
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attitudes and a wide knowledge of Polish 
peasants on his part, supplemented and 
extended by the intimate knowledge of 
Znaniecki and the latter's interest in 
theories of value. If he were to do the 
job over again, he asserted, he would put 
less emphasis on methodology and would 
use statistical devices if and where they 
were applicable. The habit developed 
of using the book for theoretical purposes 
and of paying no attention to the social 
processes illustrated by its materials has 
induced a certain aversion to it in his 
mind, he confessed. However, in his 
formal rejoinder to the criticism of the 
book, Thomas remarkes, significantly, 
that whether or not the Polish Peasant 
succeeded in its use of human documents 
in a scientific manner, that in everyday 
life, in making decisions and regulating 
social interaction, we are forced to make 
use of just this sort of material, the testi- 
mony of others based on their subjective 
evaluations, whether such materials are 
scientifically adequate and reliable or not. 
‘A social psychulogy without records of 
experience would be like a court without 
testimony.” 

Znaniecki attacks the criticism that he 
and Thomas had used materials not di- 
rectly connected with the study reported 
in the book by asking if a geographer who 
had previous knowledge of a region would 
not be better able to make valid inductions 
from new data than one lacking such 
prior knowledge. This point, it seems, 
might be stressed. If no conceptual 
framework is to be used in research, i.e. 
if all generalizations must flow directly 
from the observed data, then it would 
seem to follow that the best possible re- 
searcher would be the person with least 
information about the field in which he 
is todoresearch. But the most important 
point in Znaniecki’s rejoinder is his con- 
fession that the attitude-value tool was 
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and is inadequate for social analysis be- 
cause it is conceived as a stable element 
in a universe which is not stable, but in 
which change is the fundamental char- 
acteristic, so that action patterns and 
systems now appear to him more useful 
concepts. That is, he has concluded that 
society must be studied as a system of 
relationships; from the dynamic and pro- 
cessual rather than from the analytic and 
descriptive point of view. This is the 
thesis he has expressed at length in his 
Theory of Social Actions. 

There is not often a page in the Critique 
which does not offer enticing ideas or 
important notions concerning sociological 
methodology and method. To summarize 
them would be to rewrite the volume. 
Hence they must be left for the reader to 
discover as he devours the pages. And 
devour them any person interested in 
sociology will, once he makes a beginning. 
This book is a must for sociologists, 
mature and in embryo, to be pored over 
and mulled over. 

Harry Est1tt Moore 

University of Texas 


Pzorte: Taz Quantity AND Quaity oF PopuLa- 
tion. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939, 315 pp. $3.00. 


This book was written for the layman. 
The language is nontechnical; chapter 
headings are invitingly phrased; footnotes 
and statistical data are virtually es- 
chewed, and pictorial charts and photo- 
graphs offer further enticements to the 
general reader. 

In treatment the sweep is broad. The 
author first places the problem in its 
biological setting. He then leads the 
reader through numerical aspects of world, 
European, and domestic population prob- 
lems; devotes chapters to Malthus, the 
optimum population, and migration. He 
discusses the bearing of the birth control 
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movement on future population growth, 
and finally devotes a brief but ably pre- 
sented section to questions of quality and 
eugenics. 

The author's approach to questions of 
quantity affords a rough recapitulation of 
the development of theories of population 
growth. He begins with a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the elemental factors of repro- 
duction and increase, subhuman as well 
as human. By drawing upon the con- 
cepts of Malthus and Darwin, he sum- 
marizes the situation with the following 
‘basic laws of population’: (1)... 
“every species in Nature ordinarily pro- 
duces offspring at such a rate that it 
would overcrowd the globe in a very few 
generations if there were nothing to stop 
it’; but (2)... ‘‘the total amount of 
life that can exist on earth at any given 
time is strictly limited.’’ He proceeds 
thus to the “‘Law of Stationary Popula- 
tion: Every old species in Nature increases 
in number up to the supporting power of 
its habitat, in consideration of other 
species struggling for existence in the 
same habitat.’’ (pp. 15, 21 and 25) 

Having delved thus into the biological 
stratum of the problem, the author pro- 
ceeds to discuss wherein the factors affect- 
ing human increase differ from those in 
lower realms of life. As a result of a 
gradually acquired superior mental equip- 
ment, man built up an ‘economic culture’’ 
including ‘‘the entire combination of 
knowledge, experience, technical skills 
and dexterities, and material equipment 
whereby men succeed in obtaining from 
the physical world more and different 
means of subsistence than Nature herself 
affords.”’ 

Another component in human popula- 
tions is ‘‘level of living.’’ The aurhor 
uses several pictorial charts to explain the 
interrelation of the four-fold factors: 
man, land, economic culture, and level of 
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living. ‘‘To a large extent an improved 
level of living is only one of two alterna- 
tive uses that might be made of economic 
culture. The other is an increase of the 
population... . It appears, therefore, as 
if, in a very real sense, there were an an- 
tagonism between population and level 
of living. This is one of the central and 
most important principles in the whole 
realm of population, and is the human 
expression of the universal antagonism 
between the two basic drives of life, 
hunger and love, which we have already 
observed at work in the sub-human do- 
main.’’ (pp. 70-71) 

That a phenomenal increase in world 
population during the nineteenth cen- 
tury came simultaneously with improve- 
ment in level of living for large elements 
of the population the author attributes to 
the marked advances in scientific dis- 
coveries and technical inventions and to 
the availability of vast areas for coloniza- 
tion. Like other students, he doubts 
that there was any substantial increase in 
fertility during this period of great pop- 
ulation growth. The unprecedented ex- 
pansion probably arose through declines 
in mortality. 

The author, however, does not rest his 
case with a deterministic interpretation. 
He sees in the increasing practices of con- 
traception a final cardinal departure of 
human population growth from the uni- 
versal biological processes exemplified 
by every other type of organism. Through 
it man has added to his store of culture 
the ability to choose between a given 
number of children and a given level of 
living, and as a result the previously 
stated ‘““Law of Stationary Population’’ 
is repealed in so far as human beings are 
concerned. Future studies of population 
may therefore well be lifted altogether 
out of the biological setting, and in such 
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studies the services of sociologists and 
psychologists will increasingly be re- 
quired. This point of view is reasonable 
but the author seems to carry it to the 
point of undue disparagement of statistical 
approaches. With such a turn in the 
emphasis the reader may wonder why 
Professor Fairchild devoted so much space 
to his neo-classical approach in earlier 
parts of the book. A reasonable explana- 
tion, however, is that whereas the great 
population increases were due to reduc- 
tions in mortality, the present slowing-up 
of population growth in the Western 
World arises from a relatively new situa- 
tion, the declining birth rate. 

The section on quantitative aspects is 
somewhat repetitive and poorly organ- 
ized. This fault may be partly a price 
of building the book around virtually 
self-contained chapters with vaguely de- 
limiting titles. Another criticism is that 
too much of the discussion is abstract and 
does not come to grips with some of the 
concrete problems of the day. For in- 
stance, it is now well established that 
some of the highest birth rates in this 
country are found in poorest rural areas 
where diets, health facilities and schools 
are poorest. Such areas constitute im- 
portant reservoirs for replenishing the 
population of cities. The implications 
of this situation would appear to be of 
sufficient importance to merit more con- 
sideration in a book such as Professor 
Fairchild’s, even if at the expense of space 
devoted to theoretical aspects of the op- 
timum. In comparison with the many 
merits of the book, however, the inade- 
quacies are few.  Rationally minded 
people cannot fail to say ‘‘well done’’ to 
the critical but sympathetic appraisal of 
the aims and progress in the field of eu- 
genics. The book is characteristically 
well written and can be read with enjoy- 
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ment and profit by students and laymen 
alike. 
Crype V. Kiser 
Milbank Memorial Fund 


Tue Cuarity Scuoot Movement: A Srupy or 18TH 
Century Puritanism in Action. By M. G. 
Jones. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 


446 pp. $7.00. 
Tue Cuitp aNnp THE State. VolumeI. LecaxSrartus 


IN THE FAMILY—APPRENTICESHIP AND Cu1Lp Lazor. 
Volume II. Tue Depgnpent aNnp THE Dsz.in- 
QuEeNT Caitp—Tue Cuitp or UNMarRIED PAREN Ss. 
By Grace Abbott. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 679 pp., 701 pp. $3.00 
each. 

Tue Pracinc or CuILpReNn IN Famiigs. Volume I. 
FuNDAMENTAL Concepts, HisroricaL Degvz.op- 
MENT, CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES IN DIFFERING 
Systems, PrincipLes AND PROCEDURES IN THE 
OrGANIZATION oF Services. Volume II. Vanrt- 
ous Systems oF PLacinG CHILDREN IN FAMILIEs. 
By League of Nations, Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions. Geneva, 1938. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 154 pp., 241 pp. 
Volume I, $0.75; Volume II, $1.25. 


The eighteenth century has been char- 
acterized as the age of benevolence. 
Many studies have been published de- 
scribing the progress of poor law reform, 
the relief of distressed prisoners, the care 
of foundlings, the protection of parish 
apprentices, and other philanthropic ac- 
tivities during this century. This schol- 
atly work, The Charity School Movement, 
however, contributes the first compre- 
hensive study of the social significance of 
charity schools. Thousands of these 
schools were established in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales during the 
first quarter of the 18th century, for the 
purpose of providing the children of the 
poor with religious and some secular 
instruction. The endowed grammar 
schools established in the 17th century, 
were primarily for gentlemen's sons. The 
charity schools, which were promoted by 
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the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in England and Wales, from its establish- 
ment in 1699 onwards, were for a lower 
economic group, and were usually begun 
and were supported through popular 
subscriptions. The basic curriculum of 
the charity school consisted of The Bible, 
the Anglican catechism, The Whole Duty 
of Man, selected psalms, and writing and 
arithmetic. The vocational instruction 
was such as would fit the children, both 
boys and girls, to become servants, and 
to labor cheerfully in the station of life 
in which they were born. Later in the 
century a strong but unsuccessful effort 
was made to force the children in the 
charity schools to be self-supporting 
through their :ndustrial work, such as 
spinning, etc. With the establishment of 
factories toward the end of the century, 
when it became profitable for parents to 
send their children to work in the mills 
for twelve hours a day, six days in the 
week, the charity schools began to de- 
cline, and it was feared that the moral 
and religious instruction of the children 
was being neglected. At this stage the 
Sunday school was developed with a full 
day’s schedule of religious training and 
worship for the poor child already ex- 
hausted by his mill work the six preceding 
days. 

The charity school and the Sunday 
School both were consciously employed 
as methods of disciplining the children 
of the poor, and keeping them in their 
place as respectful, God-fearing servants. 
It should not be forgotten, however, 
that both types of schools gave an ele- 
mentary education to hundreds of thous- 
ands of poor children, who, without them 
would have grown up in ignorance. 

In the field of social service the charity 
schools are important because they ‘‘ap- 
plied the new method of associated philan- 
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thropy and the new device of joint-stock 
finance’ in place of individual giving. 

While certain sections of the work, 
particularly those dealing with the religi- 
ous and political controversies involved 
in the movement, are somewhat heavy 
reading, the book as a whole should be of 
considerable interest to the social his- 
torian, the educator, and the religious 
worker who seeks to understand the be- 
ginnings of the Sunday School movement. 
Numerous plates and illustrations, and a 
well selected bibliography add much to 
this work. 


With a background of years of experi- 
ence, first as Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and more recently as Professor of 
Public Welfare Administration at the 
University of Chicago, the late Dr. Grace 
Abbott was eminently qualified to collect, 
edit, and interpret the more than three 
hundred select documents on the histor- 
ical, legal, and administrative aspects 
of public child welfare which are included 
in this valuable set. In making avail- 
able to the social work student this 
widely scattered source material on child 
welfare, the author follows the example 
already set by her colleague, Dr. S. P. 
Breckinridge, in an earlier volume of 
select public welfare documents, and by 
her sister, Dr. Edith Abbott, in a source 
book on immigration records. 

Volume I of The Child and the State is 
divided into five parts as follows: Part I. 
Legal Status of the Child in the Family; 
Part Il. Apprenticeship and Child Labor 
Legislation in Great Britain; Part III. 
Apprenticeship in the United States; 
Part IV. Child Labor in the United States; 
Part V. International Child Labor Legis- 
lation. Many English documents are 
presented in Parts I and II which are 
mainly historical. The difficulty faced 
by the author in selecting material il- 
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lustrating American development, typical 
laws, important court decisions, etc., 
is readily realized when one considers 
there were forty-eight different states to 
be covered, besides the Federal Govern- 
ment. Child labor conditions in various 
sections of the country and in different 
occupations are forcefully presented in 
pertinent extracts from the publications 
of the Children’s Bureau in this field. 

Volume, II has four major divisions: 
Part I. The Dependent Child; Part II. 
The State and the Child Offender; Part III. 
The State and the Child of Unmarried 
Parents; and Part IV. Organizing for 
Administration of Child Welfare Services. 

In tracing the historical development of 
methods of care of dependent children 
Dr. Abbott does not make use of English 
documentary material, as she did with 
child labor in the first volume, but uses 
only American sources, particularly those 
of New York and Massachusetts. The 
major administrative problems involving 
dependent children are illustrated under 
such headings as public subsidies to private 
agencies and institutions, state regulation of 
private agencies, state control of interstate 
placement of dependent children, adoption, 
mothers’ aid, etc. 

In Part II, The State and the Child 
Offender, are presented: the status of the 
delinquent child under the common law 
according to Blackstone; the develop- 
ment of early institutional care of delin- 
quents in New York and Philadelphia; 
the beginning of the probation system in 
Massachusetts; the first juvenile court 
act in Illinois in 1899; juvenile offenders 
against Federal laws; and present methods 
of handling juvenile delinquents in Great 
Britain. The documents on illegitimacy 
(Part IIT) are devoted mainly to clarifying 
the legal status of such a child, with many 
citations of court decisions. Because of 
its influence on American opinion the 
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Norwegian illegitimacy law is presented 
and discussed in detail. 

The final section (Part IV) includes the 
Act creating the Federal Children’s 
Bureau; certain state laws providing for 
child welfare departments, such as in 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Alabama, etc.; 
and the child welfare provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

Each volume includes a well selected 
bibliography, and also the author's eval- 
uation of the documents presented at the 
beginning of each topical division. 


The two volume set on The Placing of 
Children in Families represents the results 
of a questionnaire on child placing drawn 
up and submitted in 1934 to the States 
Members of the League of Nations and 
non-member states, to which forty-two 
nations replied. In its scope this is 
probably the most extensive survey of 
child placing ever attempted. For the 
teacher of social work, the social research 
student, and the child welfare adminis- 
trator, these volumes are of the highest 
value. 

In the first volume, Mr. Robert E. Mills, 
Director of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Toronto, ably summarizes the fundamental 
principles of child welfare, and of child 
placing, and discusses problems of organ- 
ization for child placement. Miss Elsa 
Castendyck of the Children’s Bureau 
treats the historical development of child 
placing, and describes the characteristic 
features of various child placing systems 
in different countries. Various sections 
of chapters are written by other members 
of the Children’s Bureau staff; for in- 
stance, Miss Katharine Lenroot discusses 
child placement in the treatment of 
delinquency; Miss Alice Nutt describes 
child placement as complementary to 
institutional care, etc. Other topics pre- 
sented are, the immigration of British 
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children into Canada, and recent child 
immigration into Palestine. 

The second volume consists of a detailed 
description of the legal and administrative 
aspects of child placement in various 
European countries, Canada, the United 
States, Argentina, Uruguay, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

The final chapter on the general con- 
clusions is the same for each volume. 

Wier B. Sanpers 

University of North Carolina 


A. T. & T.—Tue Srory or Inpusrriat Conquzst. 
By N. R. Danelian. New York: Vanguard Press, 


1939. 460 pp. $3.75. 

American Tet & Tet—Tue Story or a (7REAT 
Monopo.ty. By Horace Coon. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 276 pp. $3.00. 

Manners AND Morats or Business. By Max Radin. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 270 pp. 


$2.50. 


Analyses of the American economy all 
too frequently bog down in statistics 
which the general reader cannot verify, 
or in recriminations which are unen- 
lightening and misleading. The study 
of a particular industry sometimes suffers 
in the same way, but such studies are of 
profound importance in furnishing an 
adequate understanding of the economy 
as a whole. Fortunately, the two vol- 
umes under review are excellent. These 
books on the American Tel & Tel, dealing 
with our largest corporate aggregation, 
necessarily contain much statistical an- 
alysis. They are also oriented from a 
point of view permitting critical evalua- 
tion of the institution. Both rely heavily 
on government documents—primarily. the 
work of the Federal Communications 
Commission—but including Federal Trade 
Commission materials, the Congressional 
investigation of public utilities, and other 
sources. Mr. Danelian’s volume cites 
chapter and verse all the way through; 
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the notes and bibliography being placed 
at the end of the volume. Professor Coon 
relies on a bibliography rather than de- 
tailed citation. Mr. Danelian’s volume 
is more complete and goes more thor- 
oughly into the problems raised. Pro- 
fessor Coon’s book is lighter in style, 
brings in more about personalities. Both 
attempt to measure the A. T. & T. against 
standards of public service and against 
the canons of a competitive system, the 
principles of a democratic order. 

The A. T. & T. is a full-fledged, monop- 
olistic, bureaucratic dictatorship, whose 
management is self-perpetuating, polit- 
ically-minded, and a first class illustration 
of ‘‘boss’’ or ‘‘machine’’ control in private 
business. The evaluation of its organiza- 
tion and operation does not rely on any 
gross villainies such as ‘‘financial double- 
dealing,’’ ‘extortion by insiders,’’ ‘‘jug- 
gling of markets.’’ In fact, the manage- 
ment has avoided even the application of 
monopoly price and has restrained itself 
from making as much money as it had 
power tomake. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission investigation of this 
industry and these two volumes are not 
an enterprise in muck-raking—they report 
a sober analysis of a dominant politico- 
economic (“‘state within a state’’) insti- 
tution with the object of understanding 
its present place in and its potential in- 
fluence on our society. And both authors 
conclude that irresponsible dictatorship, 
however benevolent, is not good. 

In general the books deal with history, 
control, the politics of management, the 
motives for and use of scientific research, 
the functions of stockholders, the treat- 
ment of employees including technological 
displacement and paternalistic pension 
schemes, the war-time government con- 
trol of communications, the propaganda 
objectives and methods, the amount and 
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source of profits, the problem of regula- 
tion, the problem of valuation, the pres- 
sure to expand into other fields, the 
‘‘treaties’’ with RCA, the control of 
pertinent and of related patents, and so on. 
The reading of one of these books should 
be required of every legislator, judge, and 
public official, of every telephone sub- 
scriber, of every investor, of everyone 
who offers to tell others what democracy 
or ‘‘the American System’’ is. The 
scholar will probably prefer Mr. Daneli- 
an’s work as giving a more extensive and 
detailed analysis with accompanying spec- 
ific references. 

Professor Radin’s volume is one of 
related essays setting forth the chief 
moral preconceptions with regard to busi- 
mess activities and the corresponding 
practices or malpractices as such have 
appeared at different points in history— 
Ancient Greece, Rome, Middle Ages, 
Feudal Ages, Modern Times. The sub- 
jects treated include rich versus poor, 
gift, barter, money, interest, trade, com- 
petition, combination, fair trade, regula- 
tion, commerce and labor. The treatment 
is light and informing rather than pro- 
found. In the last chapter, ‘“The Future 
of Greed,’’ he suggests ways in which 
the bad effects of less desirable practices 
can be minimized and offers effective 
education of the consumer as the best 
gradual approach. The book is a useful 
and readable resumé of the subject. 

Harvey PINNEY 

New York University 


Enpocrains Gynecotocy. By E. C. Hamblen. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1939. 
453 pp. Illustrated. $5.50. 


Although Endocrine Gynecology is a highly 
technical book written for the medical 
specialist, it is a book that the teacher of 
marriage and the family cannot wisely 
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omit from his library and one that needs 
to be available to students among the 
references on reserve. Even though there 
is much in it that the lay reader cannot 
be expected to appreciate, it will help 
to guard the instructor in courses in mar- 
riage from not realizing how complex 
matrimonial problems are and how sig- 
nificant is the influence of structural and 
functional defects of endocrine origin. 

This book will also more than any other 
known to the reviewer give insight as 
to the biological meaning of adolescence. 
It is this that especially makes it a source 
of valuable information for the young 
person who seeks self-understanding. A 
brief summary of the highlights of this 
interpretation of adolescence suggests the 
richness of the book for those seeking 
knowledge of the most dynamic and try- 
ing period of life. The author discusses 
antenatal growth and development, sexual 
determination and differentiation, the 
role of the fetal endocrine glands in 
intrauterine development, the effect of 
maternal hormones on the fetus, pre- 
maturity and the endocrine system, the 
endocrine system in infancy and preado- 
lescence, the nature of the process of 
growth, factors influencing it, the defini- 
tion of adolescence, its clinical course, 
local alterations in the genital system, 
alterations in accessory sexual structures, 
alterations in biochemistry, metabolism 
and general physiology, time of menarche, 
relation of menarche to maturity, endo- 
crinology of adolescence, hygiene. 

With a similar width of content the 
author treats maturity including the 
menstrual and gestational cycles, the 
climacteric, the abnormalities of growth 
and sexual differentiation, the endocrine 
aspects of functional sterility, the endo- 
crine aspects of abnormalities of gestation, 
and much beside that will prevent any 
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reader from daring to teach marriage 
exclusively from a sociological back- 
ground. 
Ernest R. Groves 
University of North Carolina 


Apptigp Generat Sratistics. By Frederick E. 
Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 944 pp. $4.00. 
Maps, charts, tables. 


New introductory textbooks on statis- 
tical methods are justified and useful, if 
they incorporate recent developments in 
the field, describe and illustrate methods 
both more comprehensively and more 
intensively, or facilitate teaching. This 
book by Professors Croxton and Cowden 
will be welcomed by teachers of statistics, 
because it does all of these things. It 
contains 25 chapters, beginning with a 
brief general discussion of statistical 
methods and improprieties and running 
through to a final chapter on the correla- 
tion of time series and forecasting. 
Greater detail under each subject is 
presented than is found in most elementary 
textbooks, and the applications of specific 
methods are discussed simply, critically, 
and clearly. The newer methods of 
dealing with small samples and with the 
measurement of variance, made familiar 
by R. A. Fisher, are included and add 
much to the value of the book. The 
authors devote 205 pages to time series, 
77 pages to index numbers, and 171 pages 
to correlation. Practical procedures for 
computing the great variety of statistical 
measures ate given. The usual appen- 
dices containing tables of squares, roots, 
logarithms, and certain constants are 
included, but perhaps one of the most 
useful innovations in an introductory text 
is Appendix B, ‘‘Mathematical Appen- 
dix,’” in which 35 pages are given to the 
derivation of common statistical formu- 
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las. The book should be easy to teach, 
and it will probably be useful to statistical 
workers for reference purposes. 

Croxton and Cowden call their book, 
Applied General Statistics. They indicate 
that they have consciously selected illus- 
strative materials from the fields of 
economics, sociology, and business, while 
occasionally drawing upon still other 
fields. The methods, as far as they go, 
are obviously “‘general,’’ but it may be 
questioned whether they are equally 
applied to the three major fields which the 
authors had in mind. As a matter of 
fact, a relatively small proportion of the 
materials is drawn from fields other than 
economics and business. The book might 
more accurately be described by some 
such title as, ‘‘Applied Economic Statis- 
tics with Excursions into Other Fields."’ 
Although the authors have written an 
excellent text, they have not solved the 
problem of the multiplicity of courses 
in statistics given by various departments 
in the universities. Such efforts seem 
doomed to failure, because statistical 
method is a tool which must be applied 
in each field to the specific data of that 
field. Students of economics do not learn 
to think in statistical terms of their data, 
unless they use economic data in their 
practice work. Likewise students of so- 
ciology must work with their own data, 
if they are to combine proficiency in 
statistical technique with understanding 
of real problems. It is doubtless the 
dream of every author and every publisher 
to turn out a textbook on statistics which 
will be accepted alike by teachers of 
economics, sociology, public administra- 
tion, education, psychology, and other 
subjects, but no such dream has yet become 
areality. The attempt statistically to be 
all things to all academic disciplines leads 
to the inclusion in a book for the social 
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sciences of such a quixotic curiosity as 
the correlation chart entitled ‘“Tempera- 
ture and Chirps per Minute of 115 Crick- 
ets’’ (p. 652)! 

Since the authors offer their book for 
general use in all kinds of introductory 
courses in statistics, it is proper to note a 
few omissions from the viewpoint of 
sociology and public administration. 
Standard sources of published statistics 
are given only scant attention except as 
they are cited in footnotes to tables and 
charts. Presumably students in econom- 
ics and business also need to have some 
knowledge of sources and their usefulness 
and reliability. Exactly 4 pages in chap- 
ter ii are specifically given to a discussion 
of sources. The difficulty of giving even 
a reasonably adequate discussion of the 
principal sources of data which might be 
useful to half a dozen fields is one of the 
reasons why a textbook on ‘‘applied 
general statistics’’ has not been written 
and perhaps will not be written. But 
besides the question of sources, though 
related to it, there are special methods 
in certain fields which the elementary 
student should understand. Among those 
related to the fields of sociology and 
public administration are vital statistics 
and rating scales. Croxton and Cowden 
mention some of the special methods of 
vital statistics in the chapter on ‘‘Ratios 
and Percentages,’’ but they are men- 
tioned rather than discussed critically 
and illustrated. Rating scales are not 
mentioned, unless they may be con- 
sidered to be represented by Ellen Win- 
ston’s index of state care of mental patients 
or Leonard P. Ayres’ index of school 
systems. Such omissions do not imply 
criticism of the excellent application of 
statistical methods which the authors 
have made to economic data: they simply 
indicate that this book will be found most 
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useful by students and workers in the fields 
of economics and business. 
R. Crype Waite 
University of Chicago 


Prepicrinc Success on Farturg in Marriace. By 
Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 472 pp. 
$2.50. 


This book is a report of an exploratory 
research project concerned ultimately with 
the possibility of formulating a scale by 
which the degree of success or failure of 
the proposed marriage between two given 
persons might be predicted. It seems 
important from the start to emphasize 
the tentativeness of the findings. There 
is a tendency on the part of casual readers 
of such materials as these to look upon 
them as final and conclusive and to draw 
generalized conclusions and make far- 
reaching assertions that are not warranted 
by a careful examination of the data. 

The method of the study was to work 
out a marriage adjustment score on the 
basis of the replies of 526 married couples 
(none of whom had been married less 
than one year or more than six years), 
and to devise from that the prediction 
scale. The adjustment score was tested 
carefully by the authors and they are quite 
confident of its reliability and validity. 
The prediction scale was made up of items 
selected from the premarital experiences 
of the subjects and roughly divided into 
the categories of cultural backgrounds, 
psychogenetic characteristics, the social 
type, economic role, and response pat- 
terns. The weights assigned to each 
of these items in the prediction scale were 
drawn from their values relative to the 
adjustment scores. In spite of this use 
of the same materials for the two scores 
their coefficient of correlation was only 
+.51. The authors feel that if the statis- 
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tical procedures were further refined and 
new basic items added to the premarital 
factors examined ‘‘the highest correlation 
to be secured by present statistical methods 
will be around +.70.’’ (p. 329) 

Professors Burgess and Cottrell point 
out why prediction by statistics alone is 
not completely satisfactory. 


In the first place, statistical methods require that 
the phenomena studied be broken down—atomized— 
into manageable units. While methods are available 
for reintegrating the results of such analytical or 
atomistic treatment, they can only approximate the 
various dynamic syntheses actually realized in the 
concrete instances of marriage relationships. 

In the second place, statistical analysis is based on 
observations taken at a moment in time and hence 
necessarily has a static character. The factors 
determining marital adjustment are dynamic, and 
marital adjustment itself is a moving equilibrium 
which escapes static analysis. Thus while statistical 
prediction may be valid for averages and for stated 
probabilities that results will fall within certain 
defined limits, it can only be approximate. 

Implied in the above-noted limitations is the fact 
that present statistical methods deal with averages 
and probabilities and not with specific dynamic 
combinations of factors. Under these conditions 
the method cannot state precisely the course of an 
individual sequence. This is a strength as well as a 
weakness in that the method makes possible the 
comprehension of a multitude of concrete instances 
which otherwise could not be grasped by any ob- 
server. This means, however, that statistical pre- 
diction is quite limited in its applicability to 
individual instances. For as any careful observer 
knows, every marriage is ‘a unique configuration of 
factors that cannot be stated in terms of statistical 
description, which is necessarily based on central 
tendencies and probabilities of masses of instances. 


(p. 330) 


Because of these limitations the authors 
suggest that a _ well-worked-out case 
study technique be employed in addition 
to the numerical prediction scale. They 
feel that personality items not easily 
discoverable by the statistical process 
can be taken into account in this way. 

We are indebted to Burgess and Cottrell 
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for a clear presentation of the results of 
their research. As they themselves indi- 
cate it is a ‘‘pioneer inquiry’’; but it is 
just by a number of such carefully con- 
ducted projects that we shall increase 
our knowledge of the basic factors of the 
marriage relationship. 
Donatp S. Kuaiss 
University of North Carolina 


Rurat Community Oroanization. By Dwight 
Sanderson and Robert A. Polson. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1939. 448 pp. $3.00. 


The authors in their preface state that 
“although there has been continuous 
advance and a lively interest in rural 
community organization, there has been 
no book which has brought together the 
experience and knowledge of the last 
twenty years or more."’ This seems more 
like a publisher's than an author's claim, 
especially when one recalls the plethora 
of articles, papers, studies and books that 
have appeared in the short period since 
1933. No doubt the authors as well as 
others are entirely familiar with the 
manifold efforts at rural community or- 
ganization during the recent era of 
““federalization’’ and of the tremendous 
paper output. Several books within the 
past year or so have treated many of these 
efforts so that by now the material is 
readily accessible. Sanderson and Pol- 
son’s contribution lies perhaps not so 
much in the introduction of new material 
in the rural field as in the shaping of it 
into some kind of unity that makes it 
serviceable to both the student of rural 
life and the layman. 

There are certain emphases in this vol- 
ume that commend it to a wide audience— 
the point of view is consistent with essen- 
tial democratic tradition and is unques- 
tionably sound. To some readers the 
repetition about consensus may be entirely 
gratuitous, to others it bears emphasis 
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as being the core of any effective organiza- 
tion, rural or otherwise—except in a 
dictatorship. A second strength of the 
work is the recognition of the basic 
‘‘on-goingness’’ of community life. The 
very generous samples of case histories 
illustrate more than any text could the 
dynamic quality of human organization. 
Rural communities—stage wits to the 
contrary—do not stand still; they move 
in some direction, be it forward or back- 
ward. A third valuable emphasis which 
permeates this book is that which bears 
upon the capacity of the human being 
and the organization he creates to carry a 
responsible share for the direction in 
which he moves. Call it what you will— 
social telesis, social engineering—it is 
evidenced time after time by Sanderson 
and Polson most effectively through their 
case illustrations. As a textbook this 
volume should have real utility for both 
student and teacher. While this reviewer 
has a pronounced antipathy to the sug- 
gested topics at the close of each chapter 
(because of their—to him—deadening 
sterility) he endorses the project method 
of student work which the Exercises 
embody. The suggested readings and the 
selected bibliography are valuable. 
Several chapters deserve special men- 
tion. The fifth on community organiza- 
tion, its aims and objectives, contains a 
clear analysis of both the structure and 
the process of the rural community. 
There is likely to be general agreement 
upon the author's definition that ‘‘the 
aim of community organization is to 
develop relationships between groups and 
individuals that will enable them to act 
together in creating and maintaining 
facilities and agencies through which 
they may realize their highest values in 
the common welfare of all members of the 
community.’’ Chapter six is valuable 
because of the actual case histories of 
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communities known to students or to the 
authors. The discussion of community 
conflict in chapter ten is particularly 
useful to anyone whose life or work brings 
him into either a personal or a professional 
relationship with the community. Rural 
sociologists, rural economists, agricul- 
tural extension agents, farm security 
workers, county welfare workers please 
take notice. Finally, it seems to this 
reviewer that perhaps the most timely 
and serviceable chapter to the audieace 
likely to read this volume is chapter 
twelve on community leadership. The 
thoroughgoing sociological analysis obvi- 
ously predicated upon an intimate insight 
and experience gives vitality to and 
understanding of what is perhaps the most 
important process in effectively organizing 
the rural community. 

A volume of this kind reaches beyond 
the classroom for which it may have been 
intended primarily. Any inteiligent 
leader of a community group can profit 
by it. Specifically the thousands of work- 
ers in the public welfare and agricultural 
rehabilitation field will find it valuable. 
With the increasing awareness of the 
important role of the rural community in 
our contemporary life—local and na- 
tional—this volume meets a present need. 

Arruur E. Finx 

University of Georgia 
Current Issuzs in Lisrary ADMINISTRATION. Papers 

Presented before the Library Institute at the 

University of Chicago, August 1-12, 1938. Edited 


with an Introduction by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 


392 pp. $2.00. 


In recent years the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago has 
produced a number of significant works on 
library problems and this volume com- 
pares favorably with its predecessors. 
It may be described as a treatise on admin- 
istrative theory, the latter term being 


understood in the reflective sense of view- 
ing a set of problems—in this instance a 
very practical set of problems—in their 
relations toone another. The title gives a 
slightly mistaken conception of the scope 
of the treatment, for attention is focused 
on one type of library—the public library. 
However, one of the basic assumptions 
of the volume is that the principles and 
problems involved in the administration 
of public libraries are the same as those 
met in other types of libraries. In so far 
as principles of administration are con- 
cerned, this assumption seems to be sound 
enough, and since library problems are 
discussed here with the special object 
of clarifying general principles, the extent 
to which the problems of public libraries 
in general or as selected for treatment here 
are the same as those of other types of 
libraries may be passed over. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Carleton B. 
Joeckel states that the volume will serve 
its purpose if it emphasizes and clarifies 
certain phases of administration which 
are of current significance and if it pro- 
vides a stimulus for the more serious study 
and the closer analysis of the continuing 
and always varying problems of library 
administration. Despite the fact that 
the volume is a composite work and suffers 
certain defects in unity and coherence as a 
result of this fact, the purposes of em- 
phasis and clarification have been served 
well and, partly because of its success 
in this respect, it will undoubtedly en- 
courage the further study desired. 

In order to assist in grasping current 
issues in wide perspective, contributors are 
drawn from the fields of education and 
public administration as well as from the 
ranks of public and university librarians. 
The volume opens with a statement of 
general principles by a professor of admin- 
istration, and immediately following is a 
discussion of planning in terms of definite 
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objectives and the role of the library board 
in formulating plans. The section on 
organization, one of the best in the book, 
contains an excellent statement on theory 
of organization, followed by a discussion 
on the one hand of practical problems 
involved in deciding on the nature and 
extent of departmentalization, and on the 
other, the pros and cons for the depart- 
mentalization of public libraries by sub- 
ject. To balance the attention thus ac- 
corded the larger libraries, a sort of 
morphology of medium-sized public libra- 
ries appears elsewhere in the volume. 
One contributor stresses the view that 
the task of the library cannot be per- 
formed satisfactorily in large centers 
unless branch libraries are encouraged as 
strong units in their own right instead of 
being treated as appurtenances to the 
main library. A paper on_ technical 
processes points out that administrative 
problems emerge as distinct from the 
techniques themselves as libraries increase 
in size, analyzes the elements of adminis- 
tration and its environment, and discusses 
certain practical issues involved in this 
increasingly important field of library 
administration. In the section on finance, 
a specialist's statement dealing with 
viewpoints and methods of municipal 
finance is followed by a discussion of 
practical problems of library finance by 
an experienced librarian. There is a 
paper On measurements in library science, 
valuable principally as a critique of exist- 
ing methods, and a section, well handled, 
on—what term shall I use?—public rela- 
tions. Nowhere is the editor’s contention 
that the principles of library administra- 
tion, instead of being narrowly limited, 
sweep across wide fields of social experi- 
ence more clearly sustained than in the 
section on personnel. Again bracketing 
an expert in public administration and a 
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library administrator, a presentation of 
the modern personnel movement and its 
significance to public librarians is fol- 
lowed by one which develops the thesis 
that institutional management in general 
and library administration in particular 
are, in the last analysis, problems of 
personnel. The volume ends with an 
emphasis of the educational, as opposed 
to the more strictly recreational, responsi- 
bilities of libraries. 
Cari M. WuitE 
University of North Carolina 


Oricins or Crass SrruGGLE IN Louistana. A Soctat 
History or Waite FarMers AND LABORERS DURING 
Siavery AND Arrer, 1840-1875. By Roger W. 
Shugg. University, Louisiana: Louisiana State 


University Press, 1939. 372 pp- $3.50. 


Following in the tradition of Werten- 
baker and the ‘‘social’’ historians, Roger 
W. Shugg makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the already impressive list of 
scientific studies of the Old South. 

The author does not attempt so much 
to trace class struggle in Louisiana as to 
examine the class structure which in the 
period under consideration led to some 
expression of conscious and overt action. 
As Creole planters gradually monopolized 
fertile soils Louisiana passed from an 
almost classless frontier to a highly 
stratified society. By 1860 one-tenth of 
the freemen owned one-third of the slaves, 
one-fifth of the plantations of over fifty 
acres, and two-fifths of the assessed 
wealth outside of New Orleans, while 
seventy percent of the freemen owned 
neither slaves nor land. 

After some skirmishes over political 
control of the State, the Black Belt gentry 
and the wealthy merchants and lawyers 
of the city entered into a coalition to keep 
taxes low and to crush out-croppings of 
agrarianism and popular demand for 
Jacksonian reform. This ‘‘government 
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by gentlemen’’ did not prevent New 
Orleans workingmen from exerting some 
political influence but the yeomen and 
small farmers were less conscious of their 
economic interests and hence more easily 
swayed by national, religious, and tradi- 
tional forces, to say nothing of candidates’ 
persuasive ‘personalities and patronage.”’ 

The difficulty with which the ruling 
class obtained popular support for its war 
of rebellion is well known. Disaffection 
for the ‘‘rich man’s war and poor man’s 
fight’’ led eventually to what Professor 
Shugg calls ‘‘social revolution’ and the 
emergence of white labor’s charter in 
1864 and black labor’s charter in 1868. 
The former, by withholding Negro suf- 
frage and focusing attention on urban 
interests, left the way open for race riots 
and the Black Codes. Its revolutionary 
measures regarding income tax, free public 
schools for both white and black, the 
nine-hour day, and a minimum wage for 
laborers on public works soon became 
inoperative for the black labor charter 
got sidetracked from economic planning 
to political and civil issues. The counter- 
revolution of 1879 followed inevitably. 

For all the championing by the new 
middle class of subdivision of large estates, 
the poor whites did not rise and the plan- 
tation did not fall. What Dr. Shugg 
means, of course, is that from the point 
of view of the majority of whites there 
was no significant alteration of the status 
quo ante-bellum. Actually, however, lit- 
tle of the old plantation system survived 
except large-scale cultivation and the 
steady process of wealth concentration. 
There were marked changes in methods 
of labor and finance, in credit and capitali- 
zation, in land titles and operation, and 
finally in the degree of subservience to 
commercial crops. Shugg notes most of 
these including the revolution in owner- 


ship, especially in the sugar bowl where a 
new ‘‘capitalistic aristocracy’’ introduced 
corporation farming. But radical changes, 
as he makes graphically clear, were 
confined to the upper and middle classes, 
minority groups both. The Civil War was 
not, as the author’s use of the term 
proletariat might imply, a working class 
revolution. Its chief function was to 
usher in the ‘‘push and hustle’’ individu- 
alism of rural and urban commercial in- 
terests. It is not strange, therefore, that 
class discrepancies were soon as sharp in 
the reorganized class structure as they had 
been before the War. The principal 
difference was in the growing class 
consciousness of the workers, particularly 
in New Orleans where unionization 
reached startling proportions by the 
general strike of 1892. 

Professor Shugg’s study is, as he says 
in the Preface, a backward extension of 
research in Populism. His thesis that 
‘‘the structure and relation of classes’’ in 
Louisiana had been in conflict long before 
the agrarian crusade of the nineties but 
had ‘‘failed to come to any issue, except 
for the Civil War and abolition of slavery, 
because of the bondage of one race, the 
military rule of another, and the institu- 
tions and conditions of the day’’ (p. ix) 
is amply supported. To establish his 
divisions and characterizations of classes, 
Shugg leans more heavily upon docu- 
mented references than upon statistical 
analyses. In fact one wishes he had not 
undertaken tabular presentation without 
greater familiarity with statistical mate- 
rials and methodology. In spite of this 
weakness the book lives up to the fine 
standard set by the Louisiana State 
University Press in its southern studies. 

Otive M. Stong 

Richmond Professional Institute 

of the College of William and Mary 
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Human Nature Wait Laroz: A Soctar Psycroxrocic 
Survey anp Western AntHRopotocy. By F. 
Creedy. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. 484 pp. $3.00. 


It was inevitable that this book should 
be written; it comes out of the Zeitgeist. 
Man has lived by religion, and is now 
coming to believe that religion is a 
mythology. Groups have followed herd 
morality, and Sumner has told us that 
the mores can make anything right. 
Claims to income are allocated on the basis 
of corporation law, and Arnold has told 
us that this is the Folklore of Capitalism. 
Veblen has given similar treatment to the 
natural laws of economics, while Freud 
and Pareto would show that we live by 
rationalizing illogical actions into logical 
systems. 

What if all our institutions, religion, 
nationalism, war, property, and money 
are basically mythologies which work 
only because we all believe them? This 
is the question that Mr. Creedy asks and 
answers, drawing on the aid of semantics, 
the psychiatric analysis of documents, a 
mathematical theory of society, and 
‘“Psychotechnics’’ which he defines as 
having the same relation to pure psychol- 
ogy that engineering does to physics. 
Instead of being pedantic, this astringent 
treatment gives us a sparkling analysis 
of Western culture which Bronislaw 
Malinowski in his Foreword has called a 
contribution to anthropology that marks 
“the transition from the study of man as a 
pastime to the science of man as a branch 
of knowledge.” : 

To Creedy the myth is a dramatized 
set of rules expressed as the life story of a 
culture hero. To a pattern of behavior 
thus exalted, our attitudes are so condi- 
tioned so that they can be set off by ‘‘trig- 
ger phrases’’ in poetry, oratory, creeds, 
and the maxims of business. Even the 
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practices followed by accountants in 
drawing up corporation statements come 
under this classification. In his treat- 
ment of religion the author is moderate 
and poised; in nationalism and war he 
sees mythology pushed to almost insane 
limits; in the family he points out the 
romantic myth that abstinence has devel- 
oped around sex. But it is in his analysis 
of natural economic law as an agreed- 
upon fiction, a Philosophy of As If, that 
Creedy is most daring and possibly most 
vulnerable. The devastating trail that 
he cuts through the underbrush of eco- 
nomic practices convinces one that the 
technocrats should have centered their 
strategy in the attack on economic theory 
rather than the defense of engineering 
practice. The sections on the By-Laws 
of Economic Organization, the real versus 
the assumed nature of banking, the 
mythology of wealth and the supporting 
beliefs of entrepreneurs and workers 
should bring despair to orthodox econ- 
omists, if not keen pleasure to New 
Dealers. 

Mr. Creedy is not, however, a nihilist 
nor even an agnostic. He holds that there 
are scientific bases on which we can 
establish our social rituals. His develop- 
ment of criteria for this task must be left 
to the reader, but an example may be 
pointed out in his treatment of religion. 
Having observed its beneficent influence 
in certain past ages, he advocates a social- 
ized religion freed of the mythologies of 
supernaturalism and the emotions asso- 
ciated with heaven and hell. Whether 
or not mankind can take so drastic a 
dosage in regard to the myths of na- 
tionalism and war, property and scarcity, 
may determine his survival. This is a book 
that for once social theorists and social 
reformers can read and ponder together. 
Its solid content and paradoxical style 
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will make the volume long a memory in 
the minds of all who read it. 
Rupert B. Vance 
University of North Carolina 


Brack Fork Tagen anp Now. By W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1939. 401pp. $3.50. 


Since the publication of his The Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade to the United 
States which appeared in Harvard's His- 
torical Series, Dr. Du Bois has made 
various contributions to the study of 
Negro life. Black Folk Then and Now 
is perhaps his most important book since 
the Harvard study. 

In stating his purpose in writing this 
book Dr. Du Bois says: ‘“The Negro has 
long been the clown of history; the foot- 
ball of anthropology; and the slave of 
industry. Iam trying to show why these 
attitudes can no longer be maintained.’’ 
In terms of this purpose the author has 
done a good job, and it is obvious that 
years of study lie back of the finished 
volume. 

The first six chapters are given to Africa 
and African life before the slave trade 
to America. He touches briefly the 
problem of defining race and takes the 
position that the darker peoples of North 
Africa and the Mediterranean region, 
including the Egyptians, should be classed 
with Negroes and Negroid races. There 
is a brief treatment of the other regions 
of Africa and a chapter on African culture. 
Three chapters are given to the slave 
trade and emancipation, in which treat- 
ment the West Indies and South America 
are included. Only one chapter is given 
exclusively to the Negro in the United 
States, and by this brevity is emphasized 
the fact that our own race situation is 
only a part of the total picture of the 
Negro peoples. Later chapters are given 
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to the European domination of Africa and 
the present day problems of the African 
continent. The book closes with a chap- 
ter on ‘The Future of World Democracy”’; 
a selected bibliography arranged to sug- 
gest further reading by chapters; and an 
index. 

Dr. Du Bois has brought together a 
great deal of unusual and interesting 
material and has presented it with his 
usual literary excellence. The book has 
two weaknesses, both of which were 
perhaps unavoidable in a book of this 
type. In the early chapters on Africa 
there are too many names and places to 
hold the interest of the general reader 
while the treatment as a whole is too 
sketchy to satisfy the specialist. How- 
ever, there is a definite value in this 
overview of the problem of the darker 
races and to treat it at all adequately 
would have required many volumes. 

The other weakness lies in the fact that 
in his effort to compensate for the usual 
undervaluation of the Negro’s place in 
history Dr. Du Bois sometimes overstates 
the case and in places gives as facts state- 
ments that were more safely labeled 
hypotheses or probabilities. For exam- 
ple, it cannot be said categorically that 
color is due to climate. And while 
there was undoubtedly a Negroid element 
in the Egyptian population and the darker 
peoples from the south played in Egyptian 
history an increasingly important role 
which has been too little recognized, it 
can hardly be taken as an undisputed fact 
that the Egyptians ‘‘certainly were not 
white in any sense of the modern use of 
that word—neither in color nor physical 
measurement; in hair nor countenance; 
in language nor social customs.”’ 

However, as Dr. Du Bois points out, 
the people of North Africa and the Medi- 
terranean region, and even the darker 
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peoples of East Africa and the Sudan, 
who are commonly referred to as whites 
or Negroids rather than Negroes are often 
darker in color and sometimes more 
Negroid in feature than mulattoes in this 
country who are unhesitatingly classed 
as Negroes. The point, of course, is that 
there is a difference between the biological 
and sociological meanings of the term 
Negro but the two are confused in com- 
mon—and often in supposed scientific— 
usage. Biologically, many American Ne- 
groes are more Caucasian than Negro but, 
so long as they regard themselves as 
Negroes, or are so regarded by others, 
they are treated as colored persons and 
are assumed to have the Negro’s biological 
characteristics. 

One may not agree with Dr. Du Bois 
that the problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the color line—the 
problem seems more inclusive than that— 
but certainly it is one of the major prob- 
lems of our time. It ought not to be 
necessary to write Negro history as ad- 
denda to general history, but so long as 
there is a color line and color prejudice 
together with a general ignorance of the 
Negro and Negroid peoples we shall need 
special studies of this kind. Black Folk 
Then and Now is a useful contribution in 
this field. 

Ina CortInNE Brown 

Washington, D.C. 


An American Exopus: A Recorp or Human Ero- 
sion. By Dorothea Lange and Paul S. Taylor. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 158 pp. 
$2.75. 


In the fumblings of man to study and 
describe contemporary society—a ‘‘must’’ 
of this generation, forced into social 
consciousness—documentary photography 
has recently arisen as a technique, still 
exploratory yet rich in promise. Miss 
Lange, a pioneer in this new mode of social 
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research, has brought a high degree of 
professional skill to the task. The re- 
sults are a record which will make the 
reconstructing of the current exodus to the 
West much easier for the social historian a 
century or so hence. 

The term ‘“‘social historian’’ is used 
deliberately, for it appears that docu- 
mentary photography serves the descrip- 
tive rather than the generalizing function 
of social studies. The poignant picturiza- 
tion of dispossessed sharecroppers adds a 
quality to their portrayal which verbal 
description has lacked. It shows the 
essence of agricultural problems distilled 
into its visible effects on a limited number 
of individuals. The particularization in- 
herent in the use of selected cases is at the 
same time the greatest contribution and 
the chief limitation of An American Exodus. 
The emotional appeal of excellently re- 
produced photographs of the disinherited 
serves well the layman or the scientist in 
sensing the meaning of phases of the 
American economy in terms of the people 
affected. Research workers trying to 
answer ‘‘why?”’ and social planners trying 
to answer ‘‘how to improve?”’ may thereby 
reach an emotional identification with 
these victims of transition, although 
such a state must be lived through and 
transcended before there can be an objec- 
tive approach to the solution of the 
problems. 

The text of An American Exodus is sub- 
servient to the pictures. Perhaps this is 
necessary; it may be that a ‘picture book’”’ 
must be limited to the descriptive function 
alone. But perhaps the synthesis of docu- 
mentary photography and dynamic scien- 
tific analysis suggested here can be more 
fully achieved. Certainly this best exam- 
ple to date of the use of photography as a 
tool for social research will challenge the 
more adventurous of social scientists to 
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strive further for ways of utilizing this 
new resource. 
MarGareET JARMAN HaGoop 
University of North Carolina 


LanpMarxs IN Mezpicing. Laity Lectures of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Introduction 
by Dr. James Alexander Miller. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 347 pp. 
$2.00. 

Pustic Heartx Ssrvices. By Norman Wilson. 
London: William Hodge and Co. Ltd., 1938. 243 
pages. 7/6. 

Economicat ADMINISTRATION OF HgattH INsuRANCE 
Benerits (Part I). By Walter Pryll. Geneva: 
International Labour Office, 1938. 137 pp. 

Hears 1n Hanvcurrs. By J. A. Kingsbury. New 
York: Modern Age Books, 1939. 210 pp. $.75. 


Landmarks in Medicine represents the 
third series of popular medical lectures 
for the public of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, in which a wide array of 
subjects are covered. Dr. Francis R. 
Packard, medical historian and editor of 
the Annals of Medical History, presents 
some interesting material on the evolution 
of surgical practice from Hippocratean 
days through the colorful period of the 
barber-surgeons. It is unfortunate that 
his discussion closes in the middle of the 
1gth century, prior to the epoch-making 
periods of anesthesia, bacteriology, surgi- 
cal asepsis, and the technological advances 
of surgical specialism. Those familiar 
with Dr. Alfred E. Cohn’s philosophical 
scientific writings will find a stimulating 
essay in ‘“The Meaning of Medical Re- 
search.’’ Dr. Cohn is well qualified as a 
scientist of national repute, member of 
the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, author, and lecturer, to discourse 
on the motivations in the search for new 
knowledge. Dr. Harrison S. Martland’s 
‘Dr. Watson and Mr. Sherlock Holmes’’ 
is as engaging a paper on forensic medicine 
as the title would indicate. The back- 
ground and work of the modern medico- 


legal expert receives the full and much- 
needed attention it deserves. 

There are several other essays, including 
Dr. James J. Walsh’s ‘‘Medicine in the 
Middle Ages;’’ while essentially a debunk- 
ing of the persuasion that such a ‘“‘dis- 
course ... should be nearly as brief as 
[a] chapter on the snakes in Ireland,”’ it 
contains some exceedingly interesting mate- 
rial. The eminent biometrician, Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl, presents informative data in 
‘The Search for Longevity.’’ For anyone 
familiar with the history of science and 
medicine, ‘‘Medicine and the Progress 
of Civilization,’’ by Dr. Reginald Burbank 
is a complete recapitulation. Dr. Lewis 
G. Cole has the reputation of not only 
being a pioneer in the development of the 
x-ray but a leading roentgenologist. His 
essay, ‘X-ray Within the Memory of 
Man,”’ is a lively autobiographical sketch 
of the historical development and use 
of this instrument in the practice of 
medicine. 

While this book contains much of the 
old, there is enough new and stimulating 
material in it to inform and engage 
the nonmedical reader's interest. 


A long experience in public health 
administration, tempered by a scholarly 
appraisal of the work, well-qualifies Mr. 
Wilson to write and makes Public Health 
Services an informative and readable book. 

The brevity of the chapter on the 
legislative history of public health work 
is fully compensated by the detailed 
descriptions of the provisions and services 
made available by the county borough 
councils of England and Wales. Mr. 
Wilson is to be congratulated for his 
cogent evaluation and criticism of the 
adequacy and methods of administering 
these public health services. Significantly 
enough, major criticism is directed at 
(1) the lack of uniformity in scope and 
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volume of service in different communi- 
ties; and (2) ‘‘the present anomaly where- 
by towns which need certain services 
most are the least able and often are 
unable to supply them."’ 

Books on foreign systems invariably 
tempt this reviewer to seek out areas of 


comparison and problems that such sys- 


tems have in common with our own. 
This book is no exception. In a compari- 
son of the local community health services 
in America and those in England, one is 
immediately struck by the forthrightness 
and progressiveness of certain aspects of 
their program, for example, their exten- 
sive maternal and child health services, 
the wide utilization of trained (non- 
physician) midwives, and the public 
endorsement of birth control clinics. 
In his suggestions for reform of local 
public health services, Mr. Wilson raises 
an issue to which we in America have 
become keenly sensitive, especially as it 
relates to the proposed National Health 
Program, that relating to the need for 
national subsidy and the desirability of 
leaving the responsibility of administering 
services in the hands of local governmental 
bodies. 

This book happily strikes a balance 
between the practical and administrative 
and the academic. While a useful refer- 
ence to the students of the problems of 
public health and medical care, its real 
value is as a companion piece to the more 
general PEP (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning) Report on the British Health Services 
of December 1937. 


The little volume on Economical Adminis- 
tration of Health Insurance Benefits is one 
of a significant number on voluntary and 
compulsory health insurance that have 
been sponsored and published by the 
I.L.O. Based on the general tenet that 
“Insurance institutions constantly try 
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to combine the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expenditure in 
every branch of their work,’’ this book 
sets forth certain broad principles relating 
to the scope of sickness insurance benefits 
and methods of administering them eco- 
nomically, as the title of the book would 
suggest. 

While Dr. Pryll writes fluently and well 
and presents some exceedingly valuable 
material for planners and administrators 
of voluntary and compulsory health 
insurance plans, the book will not appeal 
generally to the non-medical reader... It 
will hold the attention of ‘“‘sickness 
insurance institutions and medical asso- 
ciations [and] help them to carry on their 
work of promoting the most scientific 
and, at the same time, economical organ- 
ization of the benefits in kind [service or 
medical benefits] granted by sickness 
insurance funds.”’ 


An intimate association with the public 
health movement for thirty years and with 
the men in medicine, public health, and 
the social sciences that are vitally con- 
cerned with the medical problems of this 
country, well qualifies Mr. Kingsbury to 
write about Health in Handcuffs. 

This forthright book fulfills three 
purposes. In a simple, concise, unwaver- 
ing manner, the author reports on the 
problems of American medicine, the 
history of the struggle for the reorganiza- 
tion of medical services, and the tensions 
and pressures that have inevitably re- 
sulted. The story is brought up-to-date 
by a discussion of the preliminary report 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education on the National Health Bill. 
The simple presentation of facts is one goal 
ably achieved. 

As a reportorial account, this book 
presents little that has not been said 
before. But it is more than that; it is a 
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narration that is given life by the personal 
touch of the writer who has drawn abun- 
dantly from his experiences in the health 
field. Unlike many narrations, however, 
this one does not suffer through a dis- 
tortion of facts, albeit there are many 
points of interpretation with which this 
reviewer would differ. 

The third purpose has been achieved 
by arranging for publication with Modern 
Age Books. Mr. Kingsbury has thus 
made his little book available for the wide 
general distribution it so richly deserves. 

JosepH Hirsn 

U. S. Public Health Service 


Curip Lasor LacisLaTION IN THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
States. By Elizabeth H. Davidson. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
302 pp. $4.00. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


A history of child labor legislation is 
vastly more than the record of laws passed, 
or of the struggle in legislative halls, 
or even of the creation of public opinion 
in the state or nation. That Miss David- 


son realizes this is amply shown in her: 


account of such legislation in the chief 
textile states of the South. Attitudes 
toward industry and its owners, toward 
the economic and social class that made 
up the factory operatives, toward educa- 
tion and the training of future citizens, 
toward parental rights and authority, 
toward state ‘‘meddling’’ in private busi- 
ness—al]l these are part of the picture in 
any campaign; they are, as Miss David- 
son’s book makes clear, particularly 
important in the South. To add to the 
complications, there was the suspicion 
towatd and sensitiveness over outside, 
especially Northern, interference, and 
when national laws were proposed, the 
South’s time-honored theory of states’ 
rights and its fear and distrust of federal 
legislation touching state affairs. 

Miss Davidson has written a straight- 


forward and useful account of the long 
struggle to pass laws and secure adequate 
enforcement machinery in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 
with briefer notes of events in other 
Southern States. The chapter on Propa- 
ganda and Defense is an understanding 
essay on the problem as a whole in the 
South. The account of the early activi- 
ties of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee is of particular value because the 
author had access to much new material 
in the files of that organization and the 
papers of the leaders of the Committee. 
Incidentally, many southerners will prob- 
ably be surprised to learn that the begin- 
nings of the movement for laws protecting 
the child workers was entirely indigenous 
in the various states, that even the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, so long 
excoriated as Yankee agitation, was 
really started by Edgar Gardner Murphy 
and was the outgrowth of a similar 
committee he had started in Alabama. 
Harriet L. Herrine 
University of North Carolina 


Contemporary Wortp Poxitics. AN IntrropucTION 
TO THE Prostems or INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Edited by Francis James Brown, Charles Hodges, 
Joseph S. Roucek, with thirty-one collaborators. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. 718 


pp. $4.00. 


This timely collection of essays consti- 
tutes the most admirable text in contem- 
porary international problems that has 
come the reviewer's way. The book 
opens with a sophisticated analysis of 
general factors in current world conflict, 
such as nationalism, power politics, 
imperialism and armed forces. There are 
candid summaries of the foreign policies 
of the major powers, with those of lesser 
powers discussed by regions. World or- 
ganization is considered in various aspects, 
of which international economic structure 
is curiously not one. The chapters on 
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‘Making World Opinion’’ are some 
compensation. Finally, proponents of 
democratic, fascist, communist, Catholic 
and Protestant ideologies consider roads 
to world peace. 

Nearly all of the essays are realistic, 
without sensationalism. Ideology is ac- 
cepted as a necessary factor in, but not a 
guide to thinking about, international 
action. Most of the writers distinguish 
between their hope for international peace 
and their conviction that it must be 
grounded upon the internal strength and 
unity of the several democracies. Inter- 
estingly enough, the proponent of democ- 
racy is least dogmatic about the adequacy 
of his road to peace. This suggests a 
crucial discrepancy between the desire 
of the editors to make the study of politics 
more scientific, and their view that 
democracy, for its own preservation, 
must become more of an ideology. There 
is more talk about ‘‘power’’ than has been 
conventional in American political 
science. 

While most of the contributors have 
dealt ably with their assignments, the 
essays by Hodge, Brown, Dupuy, Moss, 
Friedrich, Desmond, Riegel, Becker, and 
Woolbert seem especially noteworthy. 
Borchard’s summary of the neutrality 
controversy from the standpoint of the 
traditionalists, is convenient. A more 
explicit treatment of ‘‘American interests’’ 
would have been appropriate. But as a 
whole the book constitutes a mature 
contribution to American thinking about 
world affairs, one that has an unusual 
appreciation of the implications of so- 
ciology for political analysis. It is 
unhesitatingly recommended as an anti- 
dote to those afflicted with columnists 
and senators. 

Levanp H. Jenks 


Wellesley College 
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IwreRNaTIONAL Retations. By Bertram W. Max- 
well. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1939. 


663 pp. $3.75. 


Courage is a quality essential in one who 
would write a general book about inter- 
national relations. This, our world, is 
not unlike a ‘‘dismal swamp,"’ trackless 
and without landmarks and horizons. 

The work is divided into four parts. 
The first is devoted to international 
organization, the second to contemporary 
world problems, the third to peace efforts 
of the last twenty years, and the last to 
the international position and politics 
of nations. 

Certain criticisms may properly be made 
of this work. We cannot underestimate 
the fundamental importance of a world 
society of individual human beings, and 
thus it would seem appropriate to devote 
more than one-eighth of a basic textbook 
on international relations to the develop- 
ment of procedures and machinery by 
which the world lives with itself. Forty- 
seven words are thought sufficient to 
describe administrative cooperation prior 
to the first World War. Again, one can 
scarcely forgive the scant attention paid 
international law as indicated by allotting 
to it scarcely two and a half pages in the 
preface. Few international lawyers 
would agree with the author, that the 
subject is ‘‘limited to the non-political 
aspects of international relations... .”’ 

In referring to folk-speech, as a mani- 
festation of national consciousness, the 
author states, quite seriously, that ‘‘Dam 
Yankee (Damyankee) is still one word in 
some parts of the South.’’ This assertion 
is naive. Certainly, the term is never 
employed in other than a facetious sense. 

More serious criticisms may be made 
of the discussion of armaments and arma- 
ment limitation. All would join in 
lamenting the international trade in arms 
































and munitions yet we may reflect—as 
the author does not—upon the plight 
of the nonmanufacturing nation living 
among industrialized fellows capable of 
building aircraft, battle cruisers, and guns 
in their own factories. 

The author says of the World Conference 
on the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments, ‘‘No one wanted to disarm 
and therefore every power had a different 
plan.’’ It must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that many issues were 
compromised from the beginning of the 
preparatory work in 1926, until the ad- 
journment of the conference. Even the 
United States agreed to the limitation of 
its defense budget, and a form of inter- 
national supervision. Great Britain also 
gave ground upon these issues. The 
conference was ship-wrecked because of 
the irreconcilable positions of France and 
Germany on the question of armament 
equality. Its sessions were held amid an 
atmosphere made ominous by the War in 
the Far East. 

This book may properly be called a 
history of recent international relations, 
and as such it has real merit. The author 
accomplishes a most difficult task in root- 
ing foreign policies in their backgrounds 
of domestic circumstances. One can 
praise the last and principal part of this 
work on the politics of the great powers. 
In these are found a wealth of detail not 
generally known, and supported by ample 
and intelligible statistics. There are, 
also, delightful and convincing pen por- 
traits of the ‘“‘statesmen’’ whose names 
have filled newspapers for the last decade. 

The reviewer feels that the book ex- 
plains why the hope of ‘‘peace in our 
time’’ has not been realized. The answer 
is found in the tragic circumstance that 
governments have been, and are, directed 
by men without talent and without 
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courage; overconceding when it was 
unnecessary and too late, when generosity 
and instant action were demanded. A 
few figures stand apart from the pitifully 
mediocre crowd and among these are 
Arthur Henderson, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Briand, Streseman, Bruning, and Benes. 
Keener C, Frazer 
University of North Carolina 


Race Artirupes 1n Sovutn Arrica: Historica, 
ExpeRIMENTAL AND Psycuotocicat Stupigs. By 
I. D. MacCrone. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1937. 328 pp. $4.25. 


South Africa is an important area for 
the student of race relations; and in this 
volume a South African professor contrib- 
utes to our, understanding of the problem 
in this region. 

Since the author assumes that racial 
attitudes in South Africa are the deriva- 
tives of its peculiar history, he traces the 
development of contacts between the 
Dutch settlers and the Native people 
from 1652 to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Although he does not neglect 
later history, he contends that this 
earlier phase was formative. While the 
more remote historic background de- 
scribed is undoubtedly basic, later develop- 
ments such as contacts with the Bantu, 
the growth and extension of European 
settlement, the rise of the Colored people, 
the influx of the Indian population, and 
the industrialization of South Africa, are 
more significantly related to the con- 
temporary racial attitudes analyzed in the 
last sections of the book. 

Concluding the historical prelude he 
devotes the remaining pages to an analysis 
of current racial attitudes and ideologies. 
For this purpose he uses a number of 
methods: an adaptation of the Thurstone 
attitude test, the Bogardus social distance 
questionnaire, free association tests, some 
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psychoanalytical probings and more or 
less common sense sociological analysis. 
The subjects of the attitude tests were 
632 white university students. The re- 
sults suggest certain rather commonplace 
conclusions: that reactions to Natives 
are generally unfavorable, Jews and Eng- 
lish are less intolerant than are the Dutch, 
Jews are disliked both by English and 
Dutch, especially by the latter, while all 
whites give a low rating to Native, 
Colored, Indian, and Portuguese. The 
reader may wonder if the findings justify 
the laborious and impressively meticulous 
effort involved. Furthermore, the select 
and small sample studied makes doubtful 
the accuracy of the title, Race Attitudes in 
South Africa. 

The rather abstract character of the 
attitude analysis is partially compensated 
in the psychological section of the report. 
By the use of questionnaire material, 
unfortunately limited to 67 cases, and 
through psychoanalytic and semi-socio- 
logical analysis, the author concludes 
with a suggestive interpretation of the 
reactions and myths associated with race 
in South Africa. 

Viewed as a whole, this study is un- 
questionably valuable. Nowhere in the 
literature will one find an abler survey of a 
period in the race contacts of a region 
than in the historical section of this 
volume. Moreover, while the results 
are not particularly impressive, the ethnic 
attitude analysis is a model of restraint 
and accuracy, and suggests both the weak- 
ness and strength of this type of procedure. 
Possibly less attention to attitude measure- 
ment and more analysis of the interrelation 
and interaction of the races in the South 
African economy would have yielded 
richer returns. Meanwhile we are in- 
debted to Professor MacCrone for this 


pioneer study of race relations in complex 
South Africa. 
W. O. Brown 


Howard University 


Tue Nzcro Famity 1n toe Unirep Strats. By E. 
Franklin Frazier. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 686 pp. $4.00. 


This book is essentially a presentation 
of the historical growth of Negro family 
life in the United States. It does not 
concern itself with contemporary family 
relationships except as they are the latest 
stage in the complete development. It 
gives the reader an excellent conception 
of the whole movement and enables him 
to sense the impact of the divergent forces 
that have beat upon the Negroes in 
America making them what they have 
been and what they are. It shows the 
Negro family running the gamut of 
patterns from chaotic promiscuity, 
through matriarchy and patriarchy to 
the equalitarian family of the present. 
In this sense it is a picture of family evolu- 
tion in miniature. Because the external 
forces playing upon Negro life in America 
have been so intense and so varied we are 
able to observe that life in a wider variety 
of circumstances than has obtained for 
any other group in a similar space of time 
and geographical concentration. 

Of particular interest is the discussion 
of the matriarchal pattern in the Negro 
family. Since this phenomenon appears 
so infrequently in cultural development, 
its presence here in relative abundance 
affords an excellent opportunity for the 
study of its origins and manifestations. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
The author points out that in the first 
period, that of slavery, there was for most 
slaves either an absence of family life 
altogether, or one following the matri- 
archal pattern. This latter resulted from 
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the biological relationship between 
mother and children which could not be 
destroyed whether the father were a 
fellow slave or the white master. In the 
second period, immediately following 
emancipation, family control continued 
to be matriarchial as a continuation of the 
preceding pattern and as the only stable 
element in the otherwise chaotic condi- 
tion of the era of reconstruction. When 
men were gradually able to establish 
themselves in a degree of economic securi- 
ity and to assume more and more economic 
responsibility the family pattern tended 
to take on the patriarchal character of its 
counterpart in white society. This rela- 
tive stability of family life was destroyed 
by the upheaval of cityward migration 
in the South in the early 1900's and the 
migration to the industrial centers of the 
North during and after the World War. 
At the present time there is a new leveling 
off with family patterns following the 
distinctive characteristics of the three 
classes which Frazier presents as having 
emerged: the ‘‘old families,’’ the ‘‘brown 
middle class,’’ and the “‘black prole- 
tariant.”’ 

The book is well written and its argu- 
ments are supported by a wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence. There are appendices 
of case-study and statistical materials 
and a generous bibliography. 

As the author suggests, the study of 
Negro family life ‘‘probably offers the 
most fruitful approach to the problem of 
the assimilation of the Negro and his 
adjustment to modern civilization.’’ (p. 
xix) In that sense the work is much 
broader and has a much wider application 
than just a family study. It makes a 
valuable contribution to our understand- 
ing of an important area of American 
culture. 

Dona tp S. Ktaliss 

University of North Carolina 


Firrn Avenve to Farm. By Frank Fritts and Ralph 
W. Gwinn. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938. 281pp. $3.00. 


Two successful lawyers in New York 
City have gleaned from different sources, 
apparently including their own feelings 
and wishes, a variety of ideas concerning 
biology, the weakness of our present-day 
urban civilization and rural life. These 
ideas have been put together in their book, 
Fifth Avenue to Farm. Running through 
the book is the general notion that persons 
who are potentially intelligent enough 
to succeed on Fifth Avenue can do so on 
the farm with advantages both to them- 
selves and to American civilization. 

Though this opportunity may prevail 
there is a constant flow of the best stock 
from American farms to the cities. The 
inferior American stock remained on the 
land and continues to propagate itself 
as a consequence. But at the same time 
the less intelligent can succeed better in 
the cities than on the land because most 
of the work of the cities (probably not on 
Fifth Avenue) is routine and requires 
little intelligence. So runs the argu- 
ment. According to these advocates, 
however, success on the land, that is 
living in the country, offers the same 
mechanical advantages for lightening 
labor and the same facilities for cultural 
aggrandizement as living in the cities. 

Such a course of reasoning is buttressed 
by well-stated opinions, assertions with 
which the reviewer frequently agreed 
though no supporting evidence was ap- 
pended, and broad generalizations that 
indicated the author's paucity of informa- 
tion in the fields in which they were 
making their pronouncements. The re- 
viewer appreciated such a sentence as, 
“The extensive practice of out-of-door 
leisure activities either as sport or business 
on the part of great numbers of the highest 
specimens of a society is, we believe, an 
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indispensable requirement to the contin- 
ued high civilizations of that society.” 
But it may or may not be true. 

According to this book the schools con- 
fine most of their vocational training to 
the ‘“‘lower levels of urban callings.’’ 
The authors seem to have forgotten about 
vocational agriculture. The rural church 
is discussed, but apparently the authors 
have never heard of the larger parish 
plan. But further details are unneces- 
sary. After all, the book is a fine ex- 
ample of the audacity of men who know 
one field but believe they can make author- 
itative pronouncements in another. Its 
value to the social scientist is about the 
same as a treatise on the art of cross ex- 
amination, written by a social scientist, 
would be to a lawyer. 

Bruce L. Metvin 

Work Projects Administration 


Porice AND A.tiep Powsrs or MUNICIPALITIES IN 
Texas. By Stuart A. MacCorkle. Austin, Texas: 
The University of Texas, 1938. 230 pp. 


Primarily intended for the office-holder 
and the student of government, this docu- 
ment contains profound sociological con- 
tent. Texas represents a young and 
rapidly growing myriad of municipalities. 
The problems of their expansion and 
progress in special relation to the police 
and allied powers as presented in this 
work, offer the source material for a large 
number of studies in urbanism and crimi- 
nology. Further, although the author 
points no criticism in that direction, but 
merely states legal opinions as given, the 
inconstancy of the court and legislatures 
presents material of no little socio-legal 
significance. 

Starting with a chapter defining the 
different types of Texas municipalities 
and their respective powers, the author 
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states—‘‘Of all the powers which a city 
in this state possesses perhaps the most 
interesting, the most widely diversified, 
and the most easily abused is the police 
power. On the other hand, it is this 
power which makes it possible for the 
city to protect the health, safety, morals, 
and public welfare of those living within 
its jurisdiction.’’ The following chapters 
with appropriate subtopics are confined 
to the aspects of the police power in rela- 
tion to streets and public safety, public 
health, public morals and conduct, public 
welfare, planning and zoning, building 
regulations and fire protection, business 
regulation, and finally, a short chapter of 
conclusions. 

Copious footnotes, regarding the police 
power on respectively specific problems, 
are the basic references for legal opinions 
and examples as cited by the author. 
The great majority of these opinions are 
of such character that the reader is given 
detailed and immediately present informa- 
tion pertaining to the Texas police power 
and the related theoretical rights of the 
public. Especially well-handled are the 
sections on zoning procedure and that one 
concerned with the problems of auto 
parking and the parking meter issue. 

The seemingly ‘‘taken for granted’’ 
police powers take on a broader and more 
theoretical significance herein. Mac- 
Corkle concludes, ‘*. . . the police power 
does not lend itself to definition .. . or 
... limitation . . . because of the various 
public elements which compose it. In 
theory . . . the police powers resolve from 
the necessity of the public to protect 
itself (from itself) ...and others.... 
It is a necessary and supreme power... 
which, if taken away, would degenerate 
life to the level of guerilla warfare.”’ 

Gzorce K. Brown 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Americans IN THE Maxinc. By William Carlson 
Smith. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


1939. 454 Pp- $3.75. 


If we take for granted that a substantial 
textbook is to synthesize most of the avail- 
able research of a particular field, then 
we have here a very good product. If, 
on the other hand, a text is presumably 
to survey not only a minor cross-section 
of the available knowledge but also to 
develop a constructive and a new thesis, 
then this is a very poor book. But since 
the reviewer is inclined to be convinced 
that the fundamental goal of textbook 
writing is to offer to the teacher and to the 
pupil a very compact and a reasonably 
accurate account of the subject, field, or 
area, then we have here a valuable in- 
cursion into the more general aspects of 
the assimilative process of our immigra- 
tion, woven around intimate personal 
documents, such as letters, diaries, auto- 


SHORTER 


Practica, Brrta-Controt Metsops. By Norman 
E. Himes. New York: Modern Age Books, 1938. 


254 pp. $0.95. Illustrated. 


Although popular knowledge of what 
is known as birth control is now so wide- 
spread in the United States that it consti- 
tutes an almost universal cultural trait, 
. there still exists vast ignorance regarding 
what it means and the techniques that 
make it possible. Practical Birth-Control 
Methods provides this information in the 
best form now available and it is difficult 
to see how a better presentation could be 
written. The book, although it gives 
a clear statement of the various methods 
now known for the control of conception, 
does not limit itself to a discussion of 
technique but also deals with the social 
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biographies, and life histories, and built 
on a considerable number of the available 
studies of this topic. It can be said, in 
fact, that there are so many completed 
researches of the various aspects of the 
Americanization processes that the book 
has appeared at a very propitious moment 
as a readable summary of such material. 
For that reason we can also be tolerant 
about some minor mistakes scattered 
throughout the text. But, obviously, ina 
work dependent on so many widely scat- 
tered authorities, slips of the pen, which 
ought to be corrected by the strokes of the 
pen in the future reprint, are inevitable, 
and hence, for the present, this contribu- 
tion will be found as a text or for collateral 
reading in courses in immigration, race 
relations, and races and nationalities in 
America. 
Joszru S. Roucex 
Hofstra College 


COMMENT 


and legal aspects of the birth control 
program and its relation to the problems 
of abortion, sterility, sterilization, the 
functioning of birth control clinics, and 
the history of the human effort to achieve 
control of pregnancy throughout the 
ages. The book is well illustrated, and 


fortunately it is also inexpensive. 
E. R. G. 


MarriaGg AND THE Cartp. By James H. S. Bossard. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. 173 pp. $2.00. Maps and charts. 


The name of the author will to the 
readers of Soctat Forces bring assurance 
as to the value of Marriage and the Child. 
The book is divided into two parts. The 
first has to do with the development of 
child welfare in the United States—its 
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philosophy which rests upon the belief 
that man can control himself and his social 
environment for his own good, and its 
history which comes to a climax in the 
recognition of the rights of the child as an 
individual, and his equality with his 
parents. The second part of the book is 
made up of studies of the following prob- 
lems of marriage: (1) the age factor, (2) 
residential propinquity, (3) nationality 
and nativity, (4) marriage selection, (5) 
ecological areas and marriage rates, and 
(6) marriage rates and the depression in 
Philadelphia. 

In its 173 pages the author has gathered 
data which will frequently be made use 
of by the teacher of marriage and the 


family courses. 
E.R. G. 


Tue Story or a Bany. By Marie Hall Ets. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939. 63 pp. $2.50. 
Illustrated. 

The Story of a Baby is a most beautifully 
printed and illustrated account of the 
growth of a baby through its embryonic 
development to its birth. It is designed 
for children, and the narrative is expressed 
in simple words and ideas within the 
grasp of the child. It is a book that 
mothers have long felt the need of. The 
description of the prenatal history of the 
child is sincere, scientific, and discriminat- 
ing in its suggestions. 

Whether the book succeeds in its diffi- 
cult task and at what age level it gets its 
best response is something that can only 
be learned from the experience of mothers 
who read this book to their children. It 
certainly is the most promising effort to 
interpret to children prenatal life that has 
as yet been published. 

E.R.G. 


A Century or Sociat Toovent. A Series of Lectures 


Delivered at Duke University during the Academic 
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Year, 1938-1939, as a part of the Centennial 
Celebration of that Institution. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. 172 pp. 


The lectures in this series and the 
authorities who delivered them are as 
follows: An Evolving Conception of Gen- 
eral Education—Charles Hubbard Judd; 
One Hundred Years of Economics—Harold 
G. Moulton; Religion in the Last Hundred 
Years—Henry Sloane Coffin; Science and 
Belief—John C. Merriam; Socio-Cultural 
Trends in Euro-American Culture—Pitirim 
A. Sorokin; Plan and Performance— 
Robert Moses; American Juristic Think- 
ing in the Twentieth Century—Roscoe 
Pound. 

Professor Sorokin’s analysis, which is 
based on his recent study of the logic of 
cultural change, affords a synthetic ap- 
proach to the problem attacked by the 
other lecturers in the series. It is sug- 
gested that the reader seek to test the 
conclusions of Professor Sorokin by the 
more detailed analyses in the remaining 
lectures. 

The dominant note underlying this 
series seems to center around the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of social control 
based on norms originating within the 
social group. Ranging from the erudite 
discussion of Professor Pound of the 
replacement of a jurisprudence based on 
absolute norms by a legal philosophy, 
arising within the situation and aiming 
to implement existing social aims, to 
the intensely practical avowal of the 
necessity of social planning by Robert 
Moses, the lectures are characterized by 
an emphasis on the instrumental function 
of the various fields represented. 

Such syntheses as are presented in the 
lectures afford realistic criteria for con- 
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sideration of the development of social 
thought in the past century; in addition, 
they constitute a general basis for exami- 
nation of current trends and their probable 


eventuations. 
J. E. F. 


Crry Brornnincs 1n OxianomMa Territory. By 
John Alley. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1939. 127 pp. $1.50. 


When the United States government 
threw open Oklahoma Territory for white 
settlement in 1889, it acted with singular 
lack of foresight in not setting up any 
sort of governmental or administrative 
machinery to take care of the suddenly 
assembled aggregates of population. In 
fact, the government did little more than 
fire the guns at noon on April 22 when 
the race for homesteads began. John 
Alley, who went to Oklahoma in 1890 
and who is now Professor of Government 
at the University of Oklahoma, gives an 
account of the confused conditions which 
prevailed for a year or more until political 
organization became effective. In dis- 
cussing the oversights of which Congress 
was guilty, he says, ‘Whether the 
imagination of this august body was 
capable of visualizing the fact that the 
building of cities would precede the 
development of farms in an area of two 
thousand squares miles, destined to be 
occupied in a few hours, is likewise not 
in the record.”’ 

By sundown of the first day, there were 
fifteen thousand people in the place that 
was to become the city of Guthrie. Mu- 
nicipal organization was spontancous and 
somewhat haphazard. The settlers met 
that night and set up a rough form of 
government. Authority was contested 
and the possibilities of fraud and mal- 
practice were fully exploited. Similar 
conditions prevailed in the establishment 
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of the other five cities discussed. It was 
not until May, 1890, that the Organic 
Act of Congress gave the region territorial 
status and a governor. 

City Beginnings in Oklahoma Territory, 
as a study of municipal origins under 
very special circumstances, should be of 
interest to the urban sociologist. Al- 
though the treatment, as might be 
expected, has a political rather than a 
sociological bias, the sociological impli- 
cations are considerable. 

mT. 


Tse Enouisn Business ComPANY AFTER THE BuBBLE 
Act—1720-1800. By Armand Budington Du 
Bois. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1938. 522 pp. $5.00. 

It is the thesis of this book that much 
of the character of corporations and the 
practices developed by them were the 
product of opinions of counsel—opinions 
given by lawyers to corporation directors 
to forestall litigation or administrative 
action, and opinions of lawyers generally 
accepted by members of the bench. Par- 
tially this was due to the restrictive and 
highly indefinite language of the Bubble 
Act which prohibited corporations or the 
raising of funds by transferable stocks 
unless authorized by Act of Parliament 
or a Charter from the Crown. 

Du Bois develops the story of the 
corporation in this period in considerable 
detail treating first the influence of the 
Bubble Act, then the business corporation, 
the unincerporated business company, 
the problems of business company organ- 
ization, and finally the problems of 
business company finance. There are over 
1240 notes, an average of about 250 each 
for the first five chapters, placed at the 
end of each chapter; 32 pages of bibliogra- 
phy; an index of companies; an index of 
counsel; and a general index. In spite 
of the intelligent treatment and readable 
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style, the work tends to be excessively 
detailed even for the specialist. What is 
worth knowing about corporations in 
this period could have been put in a much 
smaller space. Nevertheless it is a thor- 
ough piece of research which assembles 
and correlates a mass of information for 


those who are interested in the subject. 
H. P. 


Mryor Mentat Matapjusrmenrs in Norma 
Pzortz. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1939. 298 pp. $3.00. 


This book is certain of a hearty welcome 
for there has long been need of a serious 
discussion of minor personality maladjust- 
ments. The instructor and student in 
psychology, mental hygiene, and sociol- 
ogy will find it a literal fountain of 
information regarding the common social 
and personality problems of individuals 
whom no one would dare classify as 
abnormal. A considerable part of the 
book is given up, as one would expect, to 
fears and phobias. The reader is made 
to feel how commonplace such disturb- 
ances are, how thoroughly they are related 
to personal career, especially the hap- 
penings of early life, and how safely they 
are dealt with by the majority of those 
concerned. The book here, as elsewhere, 
is fundamentally therapeutic because it 
brings relief to anyone struggling with a 
minor maladjustment as a consequence of 
subjective influence to know how fre- 
quently such ordeals arise in the lives of 
average people and also to see how other 
victims have handled their difficulty. 
Nowhere else do we have such a rich 
collection of personal histories illustrating 
the origin, the development, and the 
treatment of minor emotional disturb- 
ances and maladjustments. It is the kind 
of book that students will read with 
avidity once they are introduced to it. 

E.R. G. 
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FamiriaL FeesreminpepNness: A Srupy or Ong 
Hunprep anp Forty-Ong Famiuies. By Clara 
Harrison Town. Buffalo: Foster and Stewart 


Publishing Corporation, 1939. 97 pp. $2.00. 


This book gives in considerable detail 
the conclusions from a study of one hun- 
dred and forty-one families known to the 
psychological clinic of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Buffalo who have among 
its members two or more feebleminded 
persons. It presents a record of social 
inadequacy expressing itself in disease, 
alcoholism, prostitution, criminality, and 
vice, indicating with a convincing clear- 
ness that these feebleminded carried con- 
tinuously with them through life a 
disability that gave them no hope of self- 
management. The author believes that 
such persons must not only have direction 
but they must have this all the time. 
Their problems, therefore, cannot be 
handled as are those of individuals nor- 
mally equipped, since disaster in one form 
or another follows if they are not given 
continuous supervision. This is the thesis 
of the book, and the life histories reported 


are its support. 
E.R. G. 


Five Norra Carouina Necro Epucators. Pre- 
pared under the direction of N. C. Newbold. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1939. 142 pp. $1.00. Illustrated. 


Five North Carolina Negro Educators is 
the result of an interesting project in 
interracial cooperation. A group of fac- 
ulty advisers and students representing 
both white and Negro colleges of North 
Carolina prepared the five sketches under 
the direction of Mr. Newbold and the 
Division of Cooperation in Education 
and Race Relations, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the University of North Carolina, 
and Duke University. There is a Preface 
by President Frank Graham of the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina. Seven faculty 
advisers and twenty students represented 
five Negre colleges while four faculty 
advisers and eighteen students came from 
four white colleges. Such a project is 
interesting in itself apart from the book 
that resulted from the labor of the co- 
Operating groups. The book was de- 
signed as supplementary reading material 
for upper grammar grades and high school 
classes of North Carolina. 
I. C. B. 


A Sort History or tHe American Necro. Fourth 
Revised Edition. By Benjamin Brawley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 288 pp. 
$2.00. Illustrated. 


Mr. Brawley’s Short History of the Ameri- 
can Negro first appeared in 1913. This, 
the fourth revised edition, has been re- 
written to bring the subject matter to 
date. The material is treated topically 
within a general chronological frame- 
work. The book is suitable for public 
school use or for general reading for those 
who wish a simple treatment of the 
subject. There are brief review questions, 
a selected bibliography, and an index. 
The book is illustrated with the photo- 
graphs of several Negroes who have 


distinguished themselves in various fields. 
I. C. B. 


Wattunc: A Survey or Socrat Live on a New 
Hovusinc Esrarz. By Ruth Durant. London: 
P. S King’ & Son, Ltd., 1939. 128 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This compact analysis of an English 
housing estate—first cottage rented in 
1927, with over 4,000 inhabited within a 
decade—answers many questions as to 
community solidarity in these recent 
developments fringing English cities. The 
picture is one of loneliness, rivalries, 
cleavages, mobility, snobbishness by 
neighboring outsiders, and failure to plan 
early for social needs. The building and 
program of a community center came 
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unfortunately late. Watling has many 
pleasing aspects but it seems to be repre- 
sentative of other housing estates where, 
for a variety of reasons, the hoped-for 
unities have not been achieved. It shows 
that man does not live by housing alore; 
the new community cannot muddle along 
with old methods of sociality. This 
study, more suggestive of American so- 
ciologicai method than is usual abroad, 
has guidance value for us in America 
when, as, and if we enter upon large 


scale housing programs. 
L. M. B. 


Pusitic Housinc 1n America. Compiled by M. B. 
Schnapper. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 


1939. 369pp. $1.25. 


This compilation presents many articles 
by people now well known in the field of 
housing. After a score of general titles, 
a dozen are devoted to affirmative argu- 
ments followed by an equal number given 
to the negative aspects. Among the 
negatives are Father Coughlin, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and Nation's Business. 
An extensive bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals is included. 

L. M. B. 


New Homes ror Orv. By William V. Reed and 
Elizabeth Ogg. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association (Headline Book #22), 1940. 112 pp. 
with 95 illustrations. $0.25 in paper. 


For community study groups desiring 
an interesting, informative treatment of 
contemporary housing activities here and 
abroad, this is an excellent publication. 
It contains sufficient material for ten 
lively meetings. It goes to the heart 
of the problem. Here in America we can, 
if we will, put our energies and materials 
into housing, our unemployed into con- 
structive work, rather than into arma- 
ments and building bombproof shelters. 

L. M. B. 
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Unions or Toerr Own Cuoosinc. By Robert R. R. 
Brooks. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939. 296 pp. $3.00. Illustrated with reprints 
of cartoons from newspapers. 


This book is a timely contribution to 
the arguments about the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Board. The popu- 
lar, sometimes chatty, style does not 
prevent it from being a serious and 
vigorous presentation. The author de- 
fends the Act and the administration of it 
as a logical and proper counterbalance to 
the multitude of laws and the manner 
of their administration that can be and 
are used against unions. The methods 
by which the Board operates and learns 
and modifies its procedures he presents in 
terse exposition and concrete illustration 
from a wide range of cases. The many 
criticisms of the act and Board he answers 
by shrewd argument and by illustration 
from the record. The enemies would 
do well to see what a strong case can be 


made for both. 
H. L. H. 


Czecno-Stovaxia. Irs Riss anp Fart. By Adda 
von Bruemmer-Bozeman. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University, Arnold Founda- 
tion Studies in Public Affairs, vol. VII, Winter, 


1939, #3- 45 PP- 


The author’s fundamental thesis is 
based on the assumption that the Czecho- 
slovak problem was based on ‘‘what is 
believed the most impressive manifesta- 
tion of this country’s /eétmotiv, race con- 
sciousness," and that the downfall of 
that country was due to her mistreatment 
of the German minority whose leaders 
“constantly wished for and constantly 
conducted themselves toward the end of 
making the German minority take what 
they regarded as their right position 
within the Czecho-Slovak state; and it 
was not until the very end that they ever 
conceived of or swerved toward being 
incorporated into the German Reich as a 
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solution to their problem.’ How weak 
are these premises has been demonstrated 
by the events since March 1939 and by sev- 
eral excellent studies (H. F. Armstrong, R. 
G. Degye, M. Hindus, Joan and Jonathan 
Griffin), which show conclusively Czecho- 
slovakia’s Heinleiners were really Hitler's 
Charlie McCarthies and that that Repub- 
lic’s minorities proved to be its undoing 
because of the utilization of minorities 
of that democracy by Berlin's power 
politics. The author’s bias is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that she has depended too 
much on German sources and then on C. 
A. Macartney and E. Wiskemann. Only 
one Czech source has been cited in an 
offhand manner, and numerous Czech 
studies of this problem, such as those of 
Joseph Chmelaf, published in English, 
have been entirely ignored. Thus the 
work, as a whole, is a disappointing 
performance. It is episodic and incon- 
clusive, . lacking in thoroughness or 
coherence and wanting in that judicious 
quality so essential to a correct presenta- 


tion of the issues involved. 
J. S.R. 


Apventurss In Givinc. By William H. Matthews. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1939. 
252 pp. $2.50. 

Wuen Soctat Worx Was Younc. By Edward T. 
Devine. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1939. 163 pp. $1.75. 


Today, when public welfare and social 
security are in the spotlight, it is not 
amiss to resurvey the important place 
which private social work holds especially 
in its pioneering efforts and its immeasur- 
able contribution to the present scene. 
And here are two books, published within 
a few months of each other, which do 
just that, and do it as the personal experi- 
ences of the authors. Autobiographies 
always make good reading and never 
more so than when they serve as inter- 
preters for such significant movements 

















as the development and emergence of 
twentieth century social work as a pro- 
fession from the background provided 
by charity and philanthropy—pioneers 
and forerunners in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Matthews’ Adventures in Giving is 
the more definitely autobiographical of 
the two books, giving us a running story 
of the author’s life from his early years 
in England and America, through his 
experiences as a youth in industry, his 
education, life as pastor, director of social 
settlements, rancher, investigator of labor 
conditions, and finally his twenty-five 
years’ service with the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, which, naturally, occupies more 
than half of the volume. On the other 
hand, Mr. Devine, in When Social Work 
Was Young, has chosen, in addition to a 
sketch of his personal background, to 
give us his impressions, largely from his 
own experiences in Philadelphia and 
New York, of organized charity in the 
nineties, tenement house reform, the 
prevention of tuberculosis, a journal of 
social work (Survey Graphic and Survey 
Midmonthly), training for social work, 
disaster relief, and a summing up of the 
main contributions of these forty years 
of social work. 

It would be impossible to give the 
manifold contributions of these two 
excellent books without reproducing them 
practically in full, for one comes upon a 
gem on almost every page, particularly 
in Mr. Matthews’ chapters. To this 
reviewer, a basic contribution of Mr. 
Matthews lies in the philosophy concern- 
ing social work and social case work, in 
particular, which he holds and shares 
with us as social workers, students, and 
teachers; while Mr. Devine illustrates, 
in a graphic way, the broadening scope 
and purpose of social work, its objectives, 
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and the need for recognition of the work 
of others to the end of cooperating with 
them for a better social order. Thus 
these two books complement each other 
admirably. 

KF. 


By Simon H. Tulchin. 
1939+ 


INTELLIGENCE AND CRIME. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
166 pp. $2.00. 


This monographic study of 10,413 IIli- 
nois prisoners, including 153 women, 
covers a seven year period. A_ vast 
amount of figuring relates intelligence to 
Nativity, race, age, employment and 
marital status, educational and religious 
experience, and physical characteristics. 
The findings yield results similar to those 
of the army draft. It is shown that a 
definite relationship exists between cer- 
tain types of crime and the offender's 
intelligence,—with high scores for those 
convicted of fraud and low scores among 


sex offenders. 
L. M. B. 


LocatiInc THE Rurat Community. By Dwight 
Sanderson. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 413, June 1939. 18 pp. 


Dr. Sanderson is a recognized authority 
on the rural community. His books, 
bulletins and pamphlets on this topic are 
numerous. This particular bulletin is a 
revision of a bulletin with the same title 
published as a part of The Cornell Reading 
Course for the Farm, Country Life Series 
in 1920. The bulletin deals with com- 
munity concepts, methods of mapping 
the rural community, types of rural 
communities, and significance of the 
community in rural social organization. 
Those familiar with Dr. Sanderson’s 
writings will not find much that is new 
in this bulletin. 

S. H. H., Jr. 
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DisapvanTaGep Propie in Rurat Lire. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-First American Country Life Con- 
ference held at Lexington, Kentucky. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, for the American 
Country Life Association, 1939. 178 pp. $2.00. 


This volume contains the chief addresses 
and the major portion of the Proceedings 
of the session, including contributions 
from the Youth Section and the Rural 
Home Conference. The discussions stick 
to the Conference theme. The speakers 
are all recognized authorities in their 
fields. 

The Presidential address deals with 
Disadvantaged Classes in Rural Life. 
The main papers are grouped under: People 
on Low-Income Farms; People on Poor 
Lands; Tenants and Share-Croppers. The 
section devoted to The National Rural 
Home Conference deals mainly with the 
Interdependence of Rural and Urban 


Women and Families. 
S. H. H., Jr. 


Tae Daovent Farmer Apjusts to THe West. By 
Richard Wakefield and Paul H. Landis. Pullman, 
Washingtor: Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1939. Bulletin No. 378. 56 pp. 


This bulletin presents an intimate ac- 
count of the adjustments of 381 families 
entering the state of Washington between 
January 1, 1932, and August 20, 1938, 
chiefly from the area designated by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
as the ‘‘drought states,’’ mainly from 
North Dakota to Oklahoma inclusive. 
The findings are presented under three 
main headings: (1) Social Characteristics 
of the Drought Settlers; (2) Economic 
Characteristics of the Drought Settlers; 
and (3) Motivating Forces in the Drought 
Migration. The bulletin was prepared 
in cooperation with the Division of Social 
Research, Federal W.P.A. and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

S. H. H., Jr. 
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Heatrn at Fiery. Edited by William H. Robey. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 


Press, 1939. 299 pp. $3.00. 


This book is intended specifically for 
the layman and consists of twelve of the 
most popular lectures, selected from a 
much larger number, delivered by the 
Faculty of the Harvard Medical School 
in a free Sunday afternoon series in Boston 
and published to satisfy many requests. 
The keynote of the volume is sounded 
by Dr. Robey when he says in his Preface: 
“The title of this book should not be 
misleading, for health at fifty and beyond 
holds implicit the fact that there must be 
conservation and promotion of physical 
and mental vigor during childhood and 
adolescence, early attention to remediable 
impairments, and prevention of disease 
and disability through adequately applied 
knowledge. The average duration of 
life has steadily increased and will be 
further increased not only by advances 
in the science of medicine but also by a 
more general utilization of the means and 
methods which are most important in 
raising the standard of health.”’ 

Although the eminent authorities who 
contribute to the volume are in no sense 
alarmists, neither do they pass over 
lightly symptoms which might indicate 
disease of a serious nature, and the reader 
is warned again and again to consult a 
physician rather than to prescribe for 
himself or think that his friends can 
prescribe for him. If we must grow old, 
to do it gracefully and as “‘healthily’’ as 
possible is the debt we owe society. 

The book has particular value for social 
workers who will find in it many helpful 
hints in caring for clients who are suffering 
from physical indispositions, while any 
layman can read it with real profit. 

K. J. 














Masrers or Tozir Own Dustiny. By M. M. Coady. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 170 pp. 
$2.00. 


The Nova Scotia cooperative move- 
ment among educators, farmers, fishermen, 
and miners has received so much notice 
lately that an authentic volume was 
needed. Here it is from the inside. 
Father Coady tells the story of the Anti- 
gonish movement of adult education 
through economic cooperation; shows 
how a dynamic little university can 
extend itself. Study groups, credit 
unions, cooperatives: without religiosity 
the story reveals the church’s symbol 
planted amid the basic needs of the folk 
with the arms of the Cross reaching out 
realistically. Science and religion make 


good companions. 
L. M. B. 


Soctat ADAPTATION AND Lac or Tue Rurat Cuurcu 
in Wartman County, Wasnincton. By Fred R. 
Yoder. Pullman, Washington: Vol. VII, No. 3, 
Research Studies of the State College of Washing- 


ton, 1939. 31 pp. 


This study of the rural church is based 
on data gathered by Dr. Yoder for the 
church year 1936 to 1937 from 53 ministers 
or lay preachers serving 59 churches in 
Whitman County. It covers open coun- 
try, village, and town churches. The 
chief purpose was to determine the status 
of the church in a typical rural area of 
the Pacific Northwest. The bulletin, 
while highly statistical, will be found 
interesting to those who would like to get 
an intimate picture of the rural church 
situation in the Palouse Country. It 
deals with pioneer conditions, church 
property and church membership, minis- 
ters and their training, church programs, 


and church cooperation and union. 
S. H. H., Jr. 


Tue Cuurcn 1n Rurat Lirg. By D. E. Lindstrom. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Gerard Press, 1939. 


145 Pp- $0.85. 
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This volume is made up of eight lec- 
tures given by Dr. Lindstrom at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. It 
covers a lot of subject matter such as one 
will find in books on Rural Sociology and 
Rural Economics. Frankly, it only inci- 
dentally deals with the rural church. 
It is quite a feat to get anything about 
the rural church in chapters on Farmers’ 
Organizations, Government and _ the 
Farmer, The People and the Land, or The 
Impact of Rural on Urban Life, typical 
chapters.» The title is rather far-fetched. 

S. H. H., Jr. 


Boss Man. By Louis Cochran. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 


Caldwell, Idaho: 
371 pp. $2.50. 


Most novels about the South are 
hardly novels at all. Some are thin little 
stories upon which the authors hang 
elaborate discussions of southern prob- 
lems. Most are peopled with puppets 
who do and say things the author needs 
said and done to bring out some 
“point.’” In Boss Man the ‘‘points’’ 
are inherent in the story and the char- 
acters. There are the contradictions and 
irrationalities of race relations whereby 
the boss can be brutal to one Negro and 
tender with another, whereby the Negro 
can hate to the point of killing or be 
loyal unto death. There are the strengths 
and weaknesses of the tenant system under 
which the landlord can cheat and gouge 
his tenants and yet feel the responsibility 
of the strong for the weak. There are 
the inconsistencies of the southern town: 
its compact life where everybody knows 
everybody's business and his past, and 
chooses at one moment to ignore them and 
another to flame into fury over them. 
All this comes out in action and the 
dialogue almost as concisely as if the book 
were written in dramatic form. With a 
few cut-backs to the author’s Son of 
Haman it would make a rousing movie of 
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southern plantation life. Incidentally the 
book is a beautiful example of the printer's 


art. 
H. L. H. 


Berween THe Deviz. By Murrell Edmunds. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. 288 pp. $2.50. 


The human phases of the industrializa- 
tion of the South have for some time 
stimulated the interest of the novelist. 
A whole crop of stories grew out of the 
dramatic and tragic occurrences during 
the strikes around 1930. This one brings 
us up to date. In it the owners of the 
mill and their friends who control the 
adjoining town are afraid, not only of the 
‘‘agitator’’ and the union, but also of the 
new laws giving them protection. As in 
most novels on the subject, the author 
is too afraid that the implications of the 
controls, the social prejudices and the 
economic helplessness of the workers will 
escape thereader. And so he editorializes, 
he makes his characters either wickedly 
strong or pathetically weak, he kills off 
people a little too patly. We are still 
awaiting the novel about the southern 
cotton mill that is powerful enough in 
story, true enough in detail, real enough 
in human characters to carry conviction 


by the force of its own veracity. 
H. L. H. 


Tae Grapes or Wrats. By John Steinbeck. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939. 619pp. $2.75. 


This may be fiction, but the plight of the 
tenant who, after generations on the land, 
ruthlessly forced to leave his home, and 
find a new abode and a new kind of work, 
approaches reality. John Steinbeck has 
given us an unforgettable word picture— 
and has given it to us with such vividness 
that it appears to have been painted with 
bold strokes upon a vast canvas, stretched 
from Oklahoma to California—of the 
Oklahoma tenant farmer who had to 
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choose between leaving his home when 
the summons came or being plowed under 
with it as the giant tractors crushed 
everything in their paths. He is particu- 
larly brilliant, not only in his character- 
ization, but in his portraiture. Lured 
by handbills offering work for everybody 
in the orchards, the Joads—symbol of the 
dust bowl migrant—sold their meager 
possessions for a mere song, bought a 
broken down secondhand car, paying for 
it many times its value, and started out on 
the long trek from Oklahoma to the gar- 
den land of California, only to find there 
disillusionment and worse. The whole 
is a tale of stark tragedy from beginning 
to end. Disappointment, hunger, sick- 
ness, slow starvation, violence, the break- 
down of family life, existence under 
inhuman conditions, death—all these and 
more are woven into the fabric of life of 
these men and women and little children 
who constitute the vast army of migratory 
labor moving from east to west. They 
are caught between two millstones— 
nothing to which to move forward, 
nothing to which to return. And Stein- 
beck leaves us there with the problem— 
our problem. He attempts no solution. 
Perhaps there is none. Has the sociolo- 
gist one? 
K. J. 


Acain THE River. By Stella E. Morgan. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939. 306 


pp. $2.50. 
River or Eartu. By James Still. New York: The 


Viking Press, 1940. 245 pp. $2.50. 


Under the guise of fiction, these two 
books attempt to answer the question, 
“Why?” In Again the River, Jasper Mor- 
ton goes back again and again to his 
bottom land and, each time that the 
river washes away his home, taking some 
of his loved ones with it, attempts to 
build a more sea-worthy ‘‘craft’’ even 
to endeavoring to pattern it after the 





























biblical ark. This is his life and he can 
tolerate no other. His destruction finally 
by fire rather than water leaves the reader 
a bit incredulous. 

River of Earth characterizes for us the 
miner, who, despite protracted periods 
of unemployment, wage cuts, hunger and 
privation for himself and his family, 
cannot be content to make a living from 
the land, but must ever and anon, despite 
the protests of his country-loving wife, 
go back down into the sordid and squalid 
mining town, taking his wife and children 
with him, whenever there is the slightest 
opportunity for work in the mines. 
This is his life and he wants no other. 

Both books, particularly the latter, 

carry much of folk wisdom and ways. 
K. J. 


Our Common Herp. By Sue Sanders. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Company, 1940. 261 pp. 


“Strangers to leisure, the pioneers 
dedicated their lives to toil: the men to 
unceasing labor and the women to endless 
childbearing as well as field and house 
work. To them work was something to 
be expected, something to be proud of. 
No other reward was asked or wanted. 
Life meant working mighty hard in order 
to live. Joys were few and simple...” 
(pp. 2-3) Here, in her own words, is the 
theme of Sue Sanders and her family, 
whose lives and labors she has recorded. 
Since it likewise is the keynote to the life 
and philosophy of pioneer peoples, Our 
Common Herd furnishes excellent material 
for the student of folk sociology. Partic- 
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ularly valuable, as well as readable, are 
the first ten or eleven chapters; the 
remainder of the book, although inter- 
spersed here and there with folk wisdom 
and customs, reflects much more closely 
the pattern of the machine age and 
modern technology. 
K. J. 


Latin America: A Brisr History. By F. A. 
Kirkpatrick. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 
456 pp. $3.75. 


Although rather brief, this history is 
excellently written by an authority on 
Latin America. It presents the essential 
facts regarding the political development 
of the several Latin American republics 
taken up in succession. To relieve this 
somewhat particularistic treatment— 
made necessary by the political distinct- 
ness of the countries—there are certain 
chapters discussing political trends in 
general. A little over one-fifth of the 
book is given over to the discussion of 
colonial development, and this part has 
more unity of treatment and of theme. 
What one misses most is an adequate 
account of cultural and social develop- 
ments. Even items of economic develop- 
ment of interest to Englishmen and North 
Americans are omitted, such, for example, 
as the frequent dishonest practices of 
some of the republics in refusing to pay 
adequate or even any interest on sterling 
and dollar loans in order that they may 
buy in the bonds at ridiculously low 
prices. 

L.L. B. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


AGRICULTURE IN THE TwenTiIETH Century. Essays 
on Resgarcn, Pracrics, AND ORGANIZATION Pre- 
SENTED TO Six [Diantexr Hatz. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1939. 439 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Juventte Court—A Community Concern. By 

Benedict S. Alper. New York: Council for Social 





Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, February 15, 1940. 39 pp. $0.15. 
Prosiems OF ADMINISTRATION IN Socia, Worx. By 
Pierce Atwater. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1940. 319 pp. 
Tgacuers ror Democracy. Edited by George E. 
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Axtelle and William W. Wattenberg. Contribu- 
tions by Walter Anderson, Frank Baker, Neal 
Billings, Whit Brogan, Donald P. Cottrell, and 
Others. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940. 412 pp. $2.50. 

Prerace TO AN Epucationat Puttosopny. By I. B. 
Berkson. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 2§0pp. $2.50. 

Race, Lanocuacg anp Cutturs. By Franz Boas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 647 
PP. $5.00. 

Animas or American History. A Picrure Boor. 
By Paul Bransom with text by Helen Dean Fish. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939. 
50 pp. $2.00. 

Tus Economics or Corporate Enterprisz. By Nor- 
man S$. Buchanan. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. 483 pp. $3.25. 

Drirrinc Down tHe St. Lawrence. By Willis N. 
Bugbee. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1939. 220 pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 

FruisusTeriNo IN THE Senate. By Franklin L. Bur- 
dette. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. 
252 pp. $2.50. 

Hegrepiry anp Sociat Prosiems. By L. L. Bur- 
lingame. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1940. 369 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

Tue Patrent’s Ditemma. Tae Quest ror Mepicar 
Securrry iv America. By Hugh Cabot. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940. 284 pp. 
$2.50. 

A History or tae Cuicaco Lapigs’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. By Wilfred Carsel. With an Intro- 
duction by Paul H. Douglas. Chicago: Normandie 
House, 1940. 323 pp. $2.50. 

Curvy Devetopment AssTracts AND BiBLioGRAPHY. 
Volume 13, Number 6, December, 1939. Publica- 
tion of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. Washington, D. C.: National Research 
Council, 1939. §1 pp. 

Booxs Taat Caancep Our Minps. A Symposium. 
Edited by Malcolm Cowley and Bernard Smith. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1939. 285 pp. $2.50. 

Cuarn Storss—Pro anp Con. By Helen Dallas. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1940. 31 pp. 
$0.10. 

Some Norss on Least Squarss. By W. Edwards 
Deming. Washington: The Graduate School, The 
Department of Agriculture, 1938. 181 pp. $1.50. 


Texrsoox or Heattnrut Livinc. By Harold S. 
Diehl. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc. 1939. 634 pp. $2.50. 
Loan Smarxs AND Tuer Victims. 


By William Tru- 
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fant Foster. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1940. 31 pp. $0.10. Illustrated. 

1940. By Jay Franklin. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1940. 319 pp. $2.75. 

Sorter Hours—How? Wuen? By Henry Gavens. 
Washington, D. C.: Ransdell Incorporated, 1938. 
128 pp. 

Women IN THE Community. Edited by Kirsten 
Gloerfelt-Tarp. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 301 pp. $1.50. 

Inpustr1aL Banxinc. A Puxase or ConsuMER 
Crepit. By Margaret Grobben. New York: 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, Inc., 1940. 
116 pp. . 

Tanotgr Istanp. A Srupy or an Isotatep Group. 
By S. Warren Hall, III. (A Dissertation in Sociol- 
ogy). Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1939. 122 pp. 

Group Discussion Guipg. Edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg. New York: Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., January, 1940. Volume V, Num- 
ber 1. 24 pp. $0.25. 

Sexuat Patnotocy. A Stupy or DERANGEMENTS OF 
THE Sexuat Instinct. Revised Edition. By Mag- 
nus Hirschfeld. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1940. 368 pp. $2.95. 

Soctat Case Worx 1n Practice. S1x Casg Srupiszs. 
By Florence Hollis. New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1939. 313 pp. $2.50. 

Sociaz Action. Towarp A Pzgacerut Paciric. By 
Douglas Horton. New York: Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 1940. 39 pp. $0.15. 

A Merropoutran Lisrary 1n Action. A Surveyor 
tHE Cuicaco Pustic Lisrary. By Carleton Bruns 

Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. 466 pp. $3.00. 
Tables. 

Loox at THE Law. Tue Law is Wuat THE LayMan 
Maxss It. By Percival E. Jackson. With Fore- 
word by Arthur Garfield Hays. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 1940. 377 pp. $2.75. 

Tae Guost or RoyarOax. By the Reverend William 
C. Kernan. Illustrated by Lee. New York: Free 
Speech Forum, 1940. 196 pp. $1.00. 

Wuat Correce Presipents Say. By Edgar W. 
Knight. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940. 377 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Smite Meet Mr. Conen.... By James Water- 
man Wise and Lee J. Levinger. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1940. 182 pp. $2.00. 

AccunTuRATION IN Seven American INDIAN TRIBES. 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. 526 pp. 
































Our Far Eastern Recorp. A Rererence Dicsst on 
American Pouicy. Edited by William W. Lock- 
wood. New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1940. 47 pp. $0.25. 

Tae AcrariANn Revivat. A Strupy or AGRICULTURAL 
Extension. By Russell Lord. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1939. 
237 PPp- 

Denmark, A Sociat Lasoratory. By Peter Man- 
niche. With Preface by H. J. Fleure. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 216 pp. $2.50. 
Illustrated. 

EpucaTion ror CaristiaN Marriace. Its Tozory 
AND Practice. Edited by A. S. Nash. With a 
Foreword by The Archbishop of York. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 304 pp. 
$2.50. 

Mertropouis. A Strupy or New Yorx. By Mary 
Field Parton. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. 191 pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 

Monicipat ApMINisTRATION. By John M. Pfiffner. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940. 
582 pp. $4.00. 

Tae Younc Man From Mount Vernon. By Arthur 
Pier. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1940. 364pp. $2.50. 

Criminat Benavior. By Walter C. Reckless. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940. 
532 Pp- $3.75. 

Tae GoveRNMENT AT Your Sgrvice. By Archie 
Robertson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939. 340pp- $2.75. 

MIGRATION AND Sociat Wexrare. AN APPROACH TO 
THE ProsLEM oF THE Non-SeTTLeD Person IN THE 
Community. By Philip E. Ryan. New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 114 pp. 
$0.50. 

Tae New Deat in Action 1933-1939. By Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. 77 pp. $0.50. 

Tae Cutrure Historica, Mernop or Erano.ocy. 
A Scrsntiric Approach TO THE RactaL QuEsTION. 
By Wilhelm Schmidt. Translated by Dr. S. A. 
Sieber. With Notes by Professor W. Koppers. 

New York: Fortuny’s, 1939. 383 pp. $5.00. 
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Scrence Marcnes On. By Waiter Shepherd. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. 420 
pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Soctan Cass Worx with Caitpren. Srupies 1N 
Srrucrure AND Process. Edited by Jessie Taft. 
The Journal of Social Work Process, Volume III, 
Number 1, December, 1939. Published occa- 
sionally by the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania. 
237 pp. Distributed by Centaur Book Shop, 204 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
$2.00 per copy, bound in boards, postpaid. $1.00 
per copy, bound in paper, postpaid. 

Srupres 1n Income aND WeattH. Volume Three. 
By the Conference on Research in National Income 
and Wealth. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1939. 479 pp. 

A Brstiocrapay or Joun Deawry 1882-1939. By 
Milton Halsey Thomas. With an Introduction by 
Herbert W. Schneider. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 246 pp. $3.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF CorRE- 
tation. By A. A. Tschuprow. Translated by 
M. Kantorowitsch. London: William Hodge and 
Company, 1939. 194 pp. 12/6 net. 

War in THE TwentieTH Century. Edited by Wil- 
lard Waller. New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. 
§72 pp. $2.25. 

A New Sprriruat Dynamic To Sotve Man’s Present 
Prostems. By Charles Frederick Weller. New 
York: Greenberg, 1939. 294 pp. $2.00. 

Tae New Wortp Orper. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 145 pp. $1.50. 

Money Economy sy AN Encinegr. By L. H. White. 
Birmingham, Alabama: Birmingham Printing 
Company, 1939. 132 pp. $3.00. 

THe Practice or Boox Sgxecrion. Papers Pre- 
SENTED BEFORE THE Liprary INSTITUTE AT THE UNI- 
versity oF Caicaco, Aucust, 1939. Edited by 
Louis R. Wilson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. 368 pp. $2.50. 

Wortp Economic Survey Ercuta Year, 1938/1939. 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1939. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press. 247 pp. $1.50. 
Tables. 
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Published this month 


An objective treatment of the basic problems in so- 
cial psychology, designed for the elementary course. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


OTTO KLINEBERG »« COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 























‘In one important respect this textbook differs from others in the same field. 
The usual concern is with the constants of human beliavior, the present one 
is at least as much with its varieties. The method is comparative, but the 
purpose of the comparison is to show the wealth of possible social patterning 
rather than to reduce behavior to a common human denominator. There is 
no real opposition between these two points of view. Social psychology does 
have implications for all societies, but at the same time the cultural varia- 


tions which influence human behavior must not be neglected.” 
Probable Price: $2.75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 257 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 























THE TROUBLED MIND 


By Charles S. Bluemel, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., | 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, MOUNT AIRY SANITARIUM, DENVER 


| 
| 





Cloth, 523 pages, $3.50 1938 


This book presents a description of nervous and mental diseases in simple terms, a 
discussion which brings forward the problem in all of its ramifications, follows it up 
| into religion, crime, business, advertising, politics, peace, war. 

The author ingeniously points out the line of demarcation between the normal and 
the troubled mind, illustrating his statements with carefully chosen case histories. 
Notwithstanding its basic soundness, the book does not present a dull system nor a 
scheme of rigid classification, but accentuates the facts by which the psychopaths as 
the ubiquitous disturbers of the peace can be distinguished from the harmless victims 
of mental illness. You step ahead with the book in understanding the workings of the 
human mind—whether deranged or not. | 

Read THE TROUBLED MIND and safeguard better the normal mind and its | 


| functioning. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company Baltimore | 
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“Hope to be seeing you soon.” ... “Gee, it’s swell 
to hear your voice.” .. . “We're all well here.” 

No great words of business or state are these — 
just the homey, every-day conversations that are 
America. The thoughts and hopes and remem- 
brances that bind families and friends together. The 
flow of understanding that helps to make this a 
united nation. 

Always the Bell System stands ready to help 
. .. to do its part quickly, cheaply, courteously, in 
the manner of a friend. 
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